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CARMELA. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a pretty picture. The sunny patto, open 
to the deep blue sky, its centre set with trop- 
ical plants in terra-cotta pots, green baskets 
hanging from the white arches that with their 
supporting columns had a classic grace, and 
opening all around rooms with shining tiled 
floors, frescoed ceilings, and softly tinted walls. 
A stranger entering would have uttered a cry of 
admiration and delight, especially if he possessed 
the artistic sense; but it was too familiar to be 
in the least remarkable to Carmela Lestrange. 
Her dark eyes had first opened on the wonder- 
ful Mexican sky, which was now looking down 
in sapphire brightness upon her, and her whole 
life had been passed beneath it. She could 
imagine no other mode of life than that which 
surrounded her, and all its picturesque aspects 
were commonplace to her. The pretty court 
with the dazzling sunshine on its walls, its flow- 
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ers and arches and quaint, round, red well, Man- 
uela singing in the kitchen, and Señora Echeveria 
passing to and fro in the loose and somewhat 
untidy négligé which characterizes Mexican 
women at home,—all had been before Carmela 
daily during the whole of her seventeen years. 
And yet, although completely Mexican in 
birth and rearing, the girl was half a foreigner in 
blood. Something less than twenty years before, 
a young adventurer from the States, wandering 
down into the Southern land, which was at that 
time a zerra incognita to his countrymen, had 
cast his fortunes there, embarked in business, 
and married a Mexican girl. Of this marriage 
Carmela was born; but her father had died be- 
fore she could know his face, and she was hardly 
more than three years old when her mother was 
married again to one of her own people. Señor 
Echeveria was, however, as kind to the little Car- 
mela as if she had been his own child, and this 
kindness did not lessen when other olive branches 
clustered around his board. The family was 
large, as most Mexican families are, consisting of 
five sturdy boys and a little brown-eyed girl ; but 
nothing save the purer white of her complexion 
marked any difference berween Carmela and the 
others. As time went on, it is doubtful if any 
one remembered the dead young stranger except 
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his daughter, who prayed faithfully for his soul, 
but who never thought of any link between her- 
self and any other land than this familiar one. 

So, as she sat in a shady corner of the patio, 
with her graceful young head bent over some 
‘sewing, she was altogether unaware that she 
shared in the picturesqueness of her surround- 
ings. She was a slender young creature, a mere 
slip of maidenhood, but with many gracious 
promises of beauty, if fate were kind in allowing 
their fulfilment. A creamy white skin, delicate 
features, soft dark eyes set under perfect brows 
and shaded by sweeping lashes,—this description 
might answer for many faces in the Mexican land, 
but there was a charm of individuality about 
Carmela which set her beauty apart from that of 
others. All unconsciously to herself, there was 
something pathetic in the young face, which ex- 
cited interest strangely. It did not arise from 
any sadness connected with her life, for that had 
been smooth and sunny, if uneventful; and her 
temper and disposition were remarkably sweet 
and amiable. It was rather a stamp which Na- 
ture sometimes sets upon those who are formed 
to feel too deeply ever to know much of what is 
called happiness by less susceptible people. 
There were depths of slumbering passion in 
this as yet scarcely awakened nature, possibili- 
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ties of aspiration, and chords ready to vibrate at 
the touch of emotion; while the sweet dark eyes 
had a questioning, wistful look in them, as if they 
were asking of life what life is seldom ready to 
give in answer to such appeals. 

But if these things were true of Carmela, they 
. were as yet true only in a limited sense. She 
was as profoundly unconscious of any hidden 
forces within herself as most of us are until life 
reveals us to ourselves, proving often our weak- 
ness, sometimes also our unsuspected strength. 
Existence flowed in a very placid course for her; 
and as she sat this day in the shady corner of the 
patio, exchanging a few words now and then with 
her mother, and braiding a little blouse for Al- 
fredo, the youngest boy, she had not a thought 
which wandered beyond the narrow and peaceful 
limits of her life. 

Yet it was on this day that the rousing touch 
—shall we say of fate or of Providence ?—came. 

There was a click of the iron gate that gave 
entrance to the patio from the street, and Sefior 
Echeveria came in. He was a typical Mexican 
in appearance—of rather full habit, with an olive 
skin, and a face that expressed great kindness 
and amiability. He was smiling as he entered, 
and his dark eyes shone. 

“ Ah, Carmelita,” he exclaimed, on seeing his 
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stepdaughter, “ I have a surprise for thee! I have 
made the acquaintance of a kinsman of thine.” 

“Of mine, papa?” said the girl, looking up 
with more surprise for the unusual form of the 
remark than for the fact so announced. It did 
not occur to her to think of any one who would 
be related to herself and not to the rest of her 
family. “It will be, perhaps, Teodoro Gomez,” 
she added, remembering that a cousin of her 
mother’s had long promised a visit to the city 
of Guadalajara, where the Echeverias lived. 

“Ah, no!” replied the Sefior, smiling still 
more, and shaking his head. “It is not Teodoro 
Gomez, but a young man from the states. He 
has the same name asthine, my Carmelita! That 
struck me. When he came into the bank with a 
draft, and I saw Lestrange on it, I thought at 
once of thy dead papa, and I questioned him. 
Soon I learned that he is thy cousin, though he 
had never heard of thee. But he knew of thy 
papa. And he will come—he has promised to 
come to see us.” 

“ Whom do you speak of, Antonio p—who is it 
that will come?” asked Sefiora Echeveria, ad- 
vancing from the rear of the patio. 

As she sat down in one of the peculiarly Mexi- 
can chairs of cane and leather, she presented a 
very ample picture of matronly good looks. It 
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was a sweet face, though without much intellect- 
ual charm, on which time had laid no heavier 
touch than a superfluity of flesh that obscured its 
once delicate and graceful lines. But the soft 
gentleness of the dark eyes remained unchanged, 
the perfect pencilling of the brows, and the fine 
silkiness of the black, abundant hair. 

Her husband looked at her, still smiling with 
. good-natured satisfaction. ‘It is a cousin of our 
Carmelita,” he said; “a young man from the 
States. His name is Lestrange. It was because 
of that I knew him.” And then the little story 
was told again. | 

Señora Echeveria listened, smiling also. It 
was like a dream to her, the brief episode of her 
marriage with the young English stranger, who 
had so long been dead; but tothe kindly, simple 
nature any one with a claim upon Carmela or 
upon herself was very welcome. Full of curios- 
ity and interest, she asked many questions; 
while Carmela sat listening silently, with a 
strange thrill at the thought of meeting one con- 
nected with the shadowy father she had never 
seen. 

“But how will one talk to him, papa?” she 
asked presently, a little timidly; for, although 
she had taken lessons in English, she was con- 
scious that her knowledge of the language, from 
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want of practice in speaking it, was very 
slight. | 

“ He speaks Spanish,” replied Señor Echeveria 
with an air of triumph, as if he had seen and 
anticipated this difficulty. “There will be no 
trouble. He has been in Old Spain. It seems 
that he has travelled much. No doubt heis a 
person of wealth and importance. I asked him 
why he came to Mexico ; he said that it was for 
recreation only.” 

“Poor Enrique often said that his family in 
the Estados were rich,” observed Señora Echeve- 
ria; “but if so it was not he who had any of the 
riches,” she added, with a good-natured shrug of 
the shoulders. “When he died—ah, Madra de 
Dios /—Carmela and I would have been poor 
enough but for what I had from my father.” 

“It may be that his family knew nothing of 
his marriage,” said Sefior Echeveria, in kind ex- 
cuse. ‘This young man had never heard of thee 
or of Carmela. He knew that his cousin was 
dead in Mexico—no more. When he comes he 
will tell thee all about thy relatives,” the speaker 
added, with a nod to the young girl. 

“And when will he come?” asked her 
mother. 

“ Ah, in an hour or two—when you will. I 
‘have promised to call for him at the hotel. I 
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thought it best to come and tell you first, that 
there might not be too much surprise.” 

“It is you who are always thoughtful, my An- 
tonio,” said his wife, affectionately; while Car- 
mela could say nothing for thinking of the new 
experience which awaited her—the meeting a 
stranger and a foreigner, who was yet of her own 
blood. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the city, the 
person thus discussed was delivering his own 
opinion upon the same subject ; and this opinion 
differed somewhat from that of the kind-hearted 
Mexican who had hastened home to tell his wife 
and stepdaughter what had occurred. 

Arthur Lestrange did not hasten at all on his 
way from the bank, where he had gone to have 
his draft cashed, and where he had met Sefior 
Echeveria. On the contrary, he proceeded very 
leisurely through the picturesque streets toward 
his hotel; and not even the many attractive sights 
surrounding him—the quaint, curious people, the 
wonderful bits of architecture, the dazzling sky 
and brilliant sunshine—could dispel a cloud of 
something like annoyance that had settled on 
his face. It was a refined face,—the face of a 
man of intellectual tastes and culture, perhaps 
also of artistic taste and talent; but with the 
drawback of a certain shrinking fastidiousness 
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and consequent irritability, which might make 
life a difficult thing for himself and those closely 
connected with him. Yet there could be no 
doubt of a charm which was also very real and 
very attractive, and which made those who knew 
him best ready to pardon the defects of tempera- 
ment. 

Let him loiter as he would, he found himself 
at length at the door of his hotel, and, passing up 
a flight of stone steps, reached a broad gallery, 
encircled by pillared arches, and surrounding a 
court where orange and banana trees were grow- 
ing. Walking slowly around this, he knocked at 
one of many doors opening on it. “Come in!” 
said a voice in English; and he entered a large 
apartment, with a floor of glazed tiles, a French 
centre table, a cane-seated sofa and chairs, and in 
one corner a very small and very hard bed. On 
the sofa, wrapped in soft shawls, and at her back 
a down pillow which had come out of her own 
trunk, reclined a young lady whose face, although 
pretty and interesting, showed signs of habitual 
ill health. A strong resemblance between her- 
self and the young man who entered made it 
sufficiently evident that they were brother and 
sister. She was writing with pencil on a tablet 
in her lap, and looked up as he quietly drew 
near, to remark: 
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“Tam trying to put down my impressions of 
this charming place and this delightful climate, 
Arthur. They will be so glad to know at home 
that we have at last found exactly what we were 
in search of.” 

“It seems to be a nice sort of place,” answered 
Lestrange, in an unenthusiastic way; “and if the 
climate suits you, Miriam, we will certainly stay 
here. But I regret to say that I have learned 
since I went out of a slight—or it may prove xot 
slight—drawback to the charm of our surround- 
ings.” 

“What?” asked Miriam. ‘‘I shall be sorry if 
it is anything of importance.” 

“Would you consider a new and unknown 
relative of importance ? ” 

The large blue eyes in the thin, pretty face 
opened wide. “A relative—of ours—here/ Ar- 
thur, you are surely jesting.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Arthur, very seriously. 
“You have probably heard, although you have 
probably also forgotten, that we had a cousin who 
came to Mexico a good many years ago. When 
I was a child I used to hear speculations indulged 
in as to whether he would return with a silver 
mine in his pocket or without a penny. As it 
chanced, he never returned at all, but died here. 
I have met to-day a gentleman who married 
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his widow, and who tells me that he left a 
daughter.” 

“Did he marry a Mexican?” 

“So it appears, and consequently no one at 
home ever heard of either wife or daughter. 
Queer kind of people, never to let the girl’s rela- 
tives know that she was in existence! Yet the 
stepfather to-day was as pleased to meet me as 
if I had been a long-lost relative of his own. He 
almost embraced me when I confessed that 
Henry Lestrange had been a cousin of mine, and 
gave me his card—here it is—and made me 
promise to go to see my unknown connections.” 

“He must be a gentleman,” said Miriam, draw- 
ing a conclusion from the bit of pasteboard in 
her hand. 

“Oh, yes, a gentleman, —but not, I fancy, of 
the highest class,” answered her brother, who had 
a remarkable instinct’ for these distinctions, and 
who had shrunk a little from Señor Echeveria’s 
effusive cordiality. ‘I am afraid that it will be a 
great nuisance,” he went on, after a short silence, 
with an irritated strain in his voice. “ Meeting 
unknown relatives is always a nuisance. It is 
enough, generally speaking, to have to endure 
those one knows; but when they are foreigners, 
and when one is brought into contact in a familiar 
way with a life that is altogether strange, and 
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probably with a host of second-class people, then 
it becomes something more than a nuisance. If 
it were not for your health, I should propose 
that we leave on the next train.” 

“ We have always that resource,” said Miriam. 
“ Nothing but our own wishes need detain us. 
We can leave at anytime. But I do not see why 
we should run away from a shadow. The people 
may be very inoffensive—nay, they may really 
be pleasant, and able to show us a little of Mexi- 
can domestic life. I confess I should like that. 
Don’t fall into one of your fits of disgust, Arthur, 
before you know whether or not there is anything 
to be disgusted about.” 

“I am glad you look at it so . philosophically,” 
observed Lestrange, who had really been more 
annoyed on her account than on his own. “I 
thought you would be as much averse to the 
idea as I feel myself. And it seemed hard that 
we should be driven away from a place that 
promises to suit you.” 

“We will certainly not be driven away until 
we know what we are retreating from,” said 
Miriam. “I feel some curiosity about this un- 
known cousin. We Lestranges do not fancy 
ourselves to be quite ordinary. I wonder what 
result has been produced by the combination of 
Lestrange talent and the peculiar character of 
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these half Spanish, half Indian people. I am 
astonished at you, Arthur, that you do not feel 
any interest in learning what the girl may be.” 

“She will be an unformed and unintellectual 
Mexican woman; what else is possible?” said 
Arthur. ‘One has only to look at the faces of 
the vast majority of these women to see what 
they are—creatures of narrow limits in every 
way. I feel no curiosity or interest whatever 
about her; but if we stay here, I suppose I must 
fulfil my promise of seeing the people.” 

“ Oh, by all means! And, unless they are ab- 
solutely impossible, I must see them too. Try 
and look at the matter more cheerfully. This 
may really prove, after all, a pleasant episode in 
our Mexican experience.” 

Arthur lifted his shoulders with an air of in- 
credulity. ‘It will be a nuisance and a bore,” he 
said, emphatically. “Do not expect anything 
else.” 


CHAPTER II. 


BUT perhaps, in his own mind, Mr. Lestrange 
was convicted of rash judgment when, having a 
little later accompanied Sefior Echeveria to his 
house, he entered upon the pretty, picturesque 
interior, which charmed the artistic sense, always 
keenly alive with him, and very susceptible to 
outward impressions. It was not the stately house 
of a wealthy man, but it was the house of a man 
in comfortable circumstances, and was particularly 
bright and graceful in appearance and decoration. 
Opening on the court, with its blooming plants, 
its columned arches and hanging baskets, was 
the sa/a—a lofty apartment with ceiling and walls 
frescoed in soft distemper colors, and floor of | 
shining tiles. There was a square of carpet at the 
end, where a sofa and two rows of large chairs 
facing each other were placed in Spanish fashion 
for purposes of conversation ; lace draperies hung 
at the windows ; there were some tall, handsome 
vases in the corners, and an air of good taste per- 
vading the whole, which was an agreeable surprise 
and reassurance to the young man, whose eyes 
took in the effect at a glance. 
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He was not so much impressed by Sefiora 
Echeveria, who came in after a moment and wel- 
comed him most cordially. Her amplitude of 
size, her looseness of attire prejudiced him; and, 
not knowing the habits of the country, he fancied 
her more dourgeots than she was. But under the 
flesh with which time had overlaid it he saw 
unmistakable signs of the beauty that had dis- 
tinguished her in her youth, and felt less surprise 
at the marriage of his dead cousin. “It is not 
likely that he was a man who looked for any 
intellectual charm in a woman,” he thought; 
“and there must have been a great deal of phy- 
sical charm here. It is to be hoped that her 
daughter has inherited -it. She will at least be 
worth looking at in that case.” 

As if to answer this somewhat supercilious 
reflection, Carmela at this instant entered the 
room. And no sooner had he seen her than Mr. 
Lestrange decided that she was very well worth 
looking at. Slight, delicate, shrinking as she was 
in appearance, and with no “presence” at all, he 
recognized at once her unusual beauty. The ex- 
quisite moulding of her features, the fine lines of 
her brow, the statue-like setting of her full, dark 
eyes, and the clear tints that mingled in her soft, 
ivory complexion, fascinated his gaze. Within 
the space of two minutes he had seen that grace- 
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ful head carved in marble, and painted with deli- 
cate skill against a background of such deep yet 
luminous color as the Spanish painters employed. 
“She has the most refined type of loveliness that 
I have seen even among a people remarkable for 
personal beauty,” he thought. “What a study 
she will make!” | 

It was characteristic of the man that the effect 
of this beauty was at once perceptible in the 
increased interest and respect of his manner. It 
was the homage he unconsciously paid to the 
charm of the girl, whose whole appearance ex- 
pressed something deeper and higher than her 
personal loveliness. He forgot his reserve, his 
fastidiousness, his intention to be very guarded 
in manner towards these people, and give them 
no excuse for the familiarity he dreaded. Per- 
haps he began to understand that there was no 
familiarity to be dreaded, only a kindness and a 
courtesy that shamed the reserve in which he had 
intrenched himself. | 

“ And so I have the honor to be the first of 
your foreign relations whom you have seen, sefior- 
ita?” he said, addressing himself to Carmela in 
fluent Spanish. ‘‘ You must allow me, then, to 
express for them collectively my pleasure in dis- 
covering you, and my regret that we had not 
known of your existence sooner.” 
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“You are very good, Sefior,” replied the girl, 
with downcast lids. “It is a pleasure to me to 
meet at last some one of the family of my father.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will not be sorry to know 
that you are to make the acquaintance of two of 
us,” said Mr. Lestrange. ‘‘ My sister is with me, 
and hopes that you will come to see her. She is 
an invalid,—at least her health is not good; and 
we have come to Mexico trusting that the climate 
may benefit her.” 

“ Ah, she is ill?” observed Sefiora Echeveria, 
sympathetically. ‘‘We will go to see her at 
once. To be ill in a foreign country—that is 
very sad.” 

“You will not find her absolutely ill,” said 
Lestrange ; “ but her health has been delicate for 
a long time, and she cannot bear a cold climate. 
Consequently when winter comes we start, like 
the birds, for the South. In this way we have 
travelled much. Last winter we spent in Spain, 
and this winter we thought we would see what 
New Spain has to offer.” 

“You like it, I hope—our country?” asked 
Sefior Echeveria. 

“I like it much more than I expected,” the | 
young man answered. “The Old and New 
Worlds are combined here in the most delightfully 
picturesque manner. Wherever the Spaniard has 
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touched, there is a romance and a charm to be 
found nowhere else; and in Mexico you possess 
in addition to this the most perfect of climates, 
and a country that in beauty, I dare say, leaves 
nothing to be desired.” 

He was rewarded for this little tribute by a 
glance from Carmela’s dark eyes, while Sefiora 
Echeveria smiled graciously, and her husband 
thanked him for doing justice to a country which 
its people felt to be little known and less appreci- 
ated. 

“ Oh, yes, we have been in the city of Mexico,” 
Mr. Lestrange went on, in answer to questions 
that were full of interest; “but we found it cold 
there—at least Miriam did—so we have come 
here in search of a warmer climate.” 

“It zs cold in Mexico at this season,” said 
Sefior Echeveria, with the air of one who makes 
a large admission. “ But here—no. The señor- 
ita, your sister, does not find it cold here?” 

“ Well, she shivers a little in the mornings and 
evenings,” answered the young man, smiling; 
“but your sunshine makes amends for every- 
thing. Every day we wander out for two or 
three hours, and bask in it, while we admire the 
wonderful fronts of your old churches. They are 
marvels of picturesqueness. This one just across 
the way from you now—what is it? ” 
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“Santa Monica, Señor,” answered Carmela, 
on whom his eye rested as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

“ A day or two ago I stood for an hour admir- 
ing its wonderful sculptured portals. Perhaps ” 
—as he caught a flitting smile on her lips—“ you 
saw me?” 

“ Yes,” she replied; “as I came out of the 
church I saw you, and knew that you were a 
stranger; for while our people love our old 
churches, they do not think of admiring them.” 

“ Of course familiarity with a thing lessens the 
perception of its beauty,—or at least is very likely 
to have that effect,” said Mr. Lestrange, some- 
what condescendingly : “but your churches are 
delightful to an artist’s eye—that is, without. 
Within, although imposing, many details mar 
their beauty.” 

“You are perhaps—Protestant?” said Señora 
Echeveria, hesitatingly. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
‘‘My people are Protestant,” he replied, “ but 
for myself I am a protestant only in so far that I 
protest against all fetters on liberty. I admire 
the ancient Church far more than the crude and 
narrow sects that have replaced it with the 
majority of the Anglo-Saxon people. It has the 
beauty of antiquity, of art, of poetry. If I wor- 
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shipped at any Christian shrine, I should un- 
-doubtedly be a Catholic.” 

“ But as it is, you are a liberal—what we call a 
freethinker? ” said Señor Echeveria, doubtfully. 
He had an extended knowledge of freethinkers, 
and the knowledge inclined him to scant respect 
for them. Like all Mexicans who are faithful to 
religion, he had suffered much persecution at their 
hands, and had witnessed the despotic tyranny 
which they practise in the name of freedom. 

“I am a liberal in the sense of wishing every 
man to practise what form of religion pleases 
him best, and in disliking all attempts to restrain 
his liberty,” replied Lestrange. “It is as much a 
violation of liberty to forbid a man to be a monk, 
if the fancy pleases him, as it would be to force 
him to be a monk if it did zot please him.” 

“It is a pity that you cannot preach such 
liberal doctrine as that to our Government,” 
observed Señor Echeveria, dryly. “ Those who 
compose it also talk much of liberty, but it is 
liberty for only one class. Well, perhaps a better 
day will come, and at least we now have peace. 
That is why our people submit to much; they 
are weary of strife, and desire peace.” 

“ But it is buying peace too dearly to submit 
to oppression in order to obtain it,” said the 
young man, quickly. 
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“You have not lived in Mexico, señor,” an- 
swered the Mexican, gravely. “If so, you might 
think differently. Owing to continual war, our 
country has been ruined, our credit destroyed, 
and our people slain by wholesale, until it is 
wonderful that any Mexicans remain. We bear 
spoliation and oppression rather than take the 
responsibility of renewing these horrors.” 

“For that one can hardly blame you,” said 
Lestrange,—although in his heart he had blamed 
them, and with presumptuous contempt called 
them cowards for submitting to the tyranny 
of a Government as autocratic as that of Rus- 
sia.” 

Presently he rose to take leave, and, turning to 
Carmela, said: “My sister hopes that we shall 
see much of you while we are here, my cousin. 
And I hope so also. You will be interested 
in hearing of the family -and country of your 
father.” 

“ Much, señor,” replied the girl, with evident 
sincerity. “It will interest me greatly to hear all 
that you can tell me. I have often thought that 
I should like to know something of his country 
and those who were related to him.” 

“ I assure you that those related to him will be 
very glad to know of you,” said the young man 
with a cordiality entirely without effort. 
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After he left the house, followed to the thresh- 
old by hospitable invitations to return, he smiled 
at the thought of the rapid change that had taken 
place in his sentiments since he entered. Surely 
an anticipated annoyance had never turned more 
quickly into a source of interest and pleasure. 
When he walked into his sister’s presence, the 
expression of his countenance at once indicated 
the changed aspect of affairs. 

“Well,” she said, smiling, “I perceive that 
things have not proved so bad, after all. The 
new cousin is not altogether as impossible as you 
imagined she might be.” 

“ She is exceedingly beautiful,” he said; “and, 
more than that, she promises to be interesting. 
Fancy a girl with the face of a Madonna and the 
eyes of a sibyl, perfectly unformed and undevel- 
oped! Can you not conceive that there are pos- 
sibilities of remarkable interest there ? ” 

“I think that there must be possibilities of 
very remarkable interest,” she replied, “for you 
to even observe a girl who is perfectly unformed 
and undeveloped.” 

“I am certainly not partial to crudity in gen- 
eral, but there is really nothing crude here,— 
only possibilities as dormant as the color and 
fragrance of the rose when folded in its green- 
sheathed bud. She has an exquisite face—lines 
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and tints that one longs to paint, and capabil- 
ities of expression such as I have hardly ever 
seen before.” 

“You make me curious to see her.” 

“ When you see her you will find that I have 
not exaggerated in the least. Do not, however, 
expect anything developed. She is at present 
simply a shy, shrinking girl, who scarcely speaks. 
But, unless I am mistaken, the process of develop- 
ment when she is brought into contact with us 
will be very rapid. And it will be an interesting 
study to watch it.” 

Miss Lestrange looked at her brother a mo- 
ment before she replied. Then she said: “I 
know you are partial to such studies, but you 
must remember that sometimes there is danger 
in them.” 

“To me?” he asked, lifting his eyebrows with 
a slightly amused smile. 

‘“No, certainly not to you,” she answered. 
“As I have often told you, there are points of 
resemblance between yourself and some of Mal- 
lock’s heroes. You have amused yourself so long 
with certain emotions, that you could not if you 
would fall honestly in love. But an unformed, 
undeveloped girl might do so—not understanding 
the nature of your interest in her. I want you 
to remember this.” 
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The smile faded from the young man’s lips; 
his brow contracted into a quick, irritable 
frown. 

“You ought to know,” he said, “ that there is 
nothing I dislike more than such essentially vul- 
gar and commonplace suggestions as these. A 
vulgar and commonplace person might be excused 
for making them, but you, I think, should know 
better.” 

“I know,” she replied, ‘‘ that human nature is 
rarely sublimated beyond these possibilities ; and 
certainly one would not expect that to be the case 
with a girl such as you describe. 

“« You have not understood my description if 
you do not realize that the only source of my in- 
terest in this girl is that I believe her to be not 
commonplace, zot ready to prove herself a silly, 
sentimental creature like the average school-girl 
—but even the discussion of such a suggestion 
disgusts one, and lowers the subject of it. I am 
astonished at you, Miriam,—really astonished ! 
You have almost spoiled my pleasure in the 
thought of watching the development of this 
nature, and such an interest is certainly an unex- 
pected good fortune Aere.” , 

Miriam sighed and smiled together. “ You 
think only of yourself, Arthur,” she said ; “ but I 
was trying to make you think of another. Well, 
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when I see the girl, I can judge better—by the 
bye, what is her name? ” 

“Carmela. It is pretty, is it not?” 

“Yes, but with a suggestion of sadness. One 
thinks of a Carmelite nun. Do you remember 
when Alice Yelverton joined that order, how 
much we heard of the terrible austerity and 
gloom of the life she entered upon? It really 
made one shudder.” 

“ There is no suggestion of austerity and gloom 
about Carmela. She looks more like a muse than 
a nun. They should call her Carmen, sweetest of 
Spanish names.” 

“ I hope that she will soon come to see me,” 
said Miss Lestrange. “I, too, am very much in 
need of an interest.” 


CHAPTER III. 


IT was not long before Carmela came ; the next 
day her mother and herself called in state on 
Miss Lestrange, and the latter was enabled to 
judge of the accuracy of her brother’s description. 
Knowing his fastidious taste and artistic percep- 
tions, she had very little idea of finding him mis- 
taken; but not even his unusually enthusiastic 
words had prepared her for the exquisite face of 
the young girl,—so picturesque and delicate, with 
its shadowy eyes full of unconscious pathos, and 
tender, softly-smiling lips. 

“I could do nothing but look at her,” she said 
afterward. “It was like a head transformed to 
breathing life from the canvas of some beautiful 
old painting. She must have thought me very 
rude for staring so.” 

Carmela, however, had seen no rudeness in the 
mild blue eyes that turned constantly to her face. 
On the contrary, her heart had warmed toward 
their owner, feeling the cordial kindness in the 
gaze. Whether it was kindred blood or sympa- 
thy of nature between these two, the fact re- 
mained that they understood each other from the 
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first; and when Miriam said, “ You will come to 
see me often. Remember I .am an invalid, with 
little to amuse me,” the Mexican girl looked with 
wistful entreaty toward her mother. 

“ Yes, she shall come,” observed Sefiora Eche- 
veria; “and you will come to see us also. Our 
home is yours. I had not expected that Carmela 
would ever know any of her father’s family, but 
it is well that she should do so. She shall come 
whenever you wish for her.” 

“ That will be very often,” said Miss Lestrange, 
holding out her hand to the young girl. “ And 
tell me, Sefiora, if your Mexican customs will 
allow that she should go about with us a little? 
Am I chaperon enough?” 

“You mean in public?” asked the señora, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes: to help us in our sight-seeing, to go with . 
us on little excursions, to show us the beautiful 
old churches of your city, and other objects of 
interest.” 

“« I see no harm in that,” answered the señora, 
after a moment’s reflection. “It is not exactly 
according to our custom; but you are relatives— 
there can be no serious objection. Yes, if you 
wish it, she may go with you.” 

“Thank you!” said Miss Lestrange, gratefully. 
“Tt will make our excursions very different, to 
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have some one who can tell us the things we al- 
ways want to know. And I will take good care 
of her, I promise you that.” 

The sefiora replied that she was very sure of it, 
and then the two ladies took their departure, 
promising that Carmela should return the follow- 
ing day. 

The next day she made her appearance punct- 
ually, wearing over her graceful head the black 
drapery of a Mexican lady, instead of the hat in 
which she had made her ceremonious visit of the 
day before. 

“I fear that I am a little late,” she said ; “but 
you will excuse me. It is a great feast to-day, 
and I went to the High Mass at the Cathedral. 
I thought that perhaps you would be there also.” 

“We are not Catholics, you know,” answered 
Miss Lestrange; “and I was not aware that it 
was a feast to-day, else I might have gone—for 
the music. You have very fine music in your 
Cathedral.” 

‘It is the Purisima Concepción,” said Carmela, 
with a surprise that she could not restrain in her 
dark eyes. “Is it possible that Protestants do 
not recognize that ? ” 

“I suppose you mean what is called in English 
the Immaculate Conception?” replied Miriam. 
“ We do not observe it; it is a Roman feast alto- 
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gether. In fact, you must not be shocked if I 
say that I do not believe in that which it- cele- 
brates.” | 

‘“ Not believe—” For a moment Carmela 
could not finish her sentence. Then she said a 
little timidly, as one who fears to sound an un- 
known depth: “ You cannot mean that you be- 
lieve there was any stain of sin in the Mother of 
God ?” 

“ Why not? ” asked Miss Lestrange, although 
the form of the question made her feel some- 
what doubtful. ‘‘ Why should she have been ex- 
empted ? ” 

“ Why, for the honor of the Lord !” answered 
Carmela, using unconsciously the words of a great 
saint. “If He was God—and you believe fhat, 
do you not?” 

“ Oh, yes!” with a slight smile ; “I believe that 
as fully as you do.” 

“Then He surely had power to exempt His 
Mother from the power of the devil; and it 
would have been very strange—do you not think? 
—if he had not done so.” 

“ I suppose so,” assented the other, who found 
herself quite unable to answer this simple ar- 
gument. Then with sudden recollection, she 
added: “ But we must not discuss these things, or 
your mother will be afraid to let you come to see 
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me. Besides, I admire your faith very much, and 
I would not for the world suggest anything that 
might unsettle it.” 

Carmela might have been forgiven if she had 
smiled, but she was too well-bred for that. She 
only remarked, quietly, “ That would be impossi- 
ble,” as she rose to shake hands with Arthur, who 
entered at the moment. 

“How charmed I am to find you here!” he 
said—and he looked what he expressed. “It is 
a great pleasure to my sister to have a companion, 
and she tells me that you are going to be kind 
enough to accompany us in some of our wander- 
ings about your beautiful old city. By the bye, 
everything seems en fête to a tremendous degree 
to-day. Bells are clashing from every steeple, and 
draperies are floating from windows and balco- 
nies. Pray what is going on?” 

“It is the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,’ answered his sister. ‘Carmela was just 
telling me of it before you came in.” 

“ Ah!” said he. “That accounts for the blue 
and white colors everywhere, and for so many 
copies of Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Conception’ dis- 
played here and there. It is indeed a wonderful 
sight—a whole city decorated in festal attire to 
celebrate an abstract dogma of faith. I never 
saw anything quite like it.” 
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“And did you not see the illumination last 
night?” asked Carmela. ‘It was beautiful, es- 
pecially that of the Cathedral.” 

‘*No. I am sorry to say that we did not go out 
last night. We received a package of books and 
papers from home, and devoted our evening to 
them,—not knowing that there was anything 
special going on. Of course we heard a great 
many bells, but that was not sufficiently remark- 
able to excite inquiry.” 

“ If you like the decorations to-day, you would 
have been pleased with the illumination,” said 
Carmela. ‘‘ But you can see it to-night.” 

“ And meanwhile I want to go out and look at 
the streets,” said the young man, addressing his 
sister. “Put on your hat while I order a carriage. 
You will come with us?” he asked, turning to 
Carmela. 

“ Of course,” replied Miriam. ‘‘ She has prom- 
ised to be our ctcerone, and show us what is best 
worth seeing.” 

Carmela acquiescing with a smile, the carriage 
was ordered, and the three were soon driving. 
through a city that had indeed decked itself in 
festal guise to honor the stainless purity of the 
Mother of God. Everywhere her colors appeared. 
White draperies of lace or muslin hung from the 
outside of windows and balconies, tied by ribbons 
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blue as the sapphire sky above; and here and 
there, framed in flowers, appeared the well-known 
picture of the slender virgin form upborne upon 
the crescent moon. Street after street was deco- 
rated in this manner,—a touching and wonderful 
sight, the spontaneous homage of a whole people. 
The poetry of it struck the “liberal” young 
strangers, who had no idea of the depths of divine 
truth involved in this doctrine of Our Lady's im- 
maculate purity. 

“ What faith it all shows, and what love!” said 
Lestrange. “To think that they fling out their 
banners, and dress their houses with lace and 
flowers by day and lamps by night, simply to 
show their rejoicing that the Mother of God was 
preserved free from original sin !” 

“ But she is our Mother, too,” remarked Car- 
mela. ‘‘ That is why we rejoice. She is the 
Second Eve—the mother of the race to whom 
heaven was opened by her Divine Son. When 
we think of all that this privilege of hers means 
for us, is it strange that we should show her all 
the honor in our power? ” 

“From that point of view—no, it is not,” an- 
swered Miriam, reflectively. “I am afraid that 
we seldom think of her part inthe great drama of 
Redemption.” 

“I have always thought that the cult of the 
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Virgin is one of the most beautiful, poetical and 
really elevating things in the Christian religion,” 
observed Lestrange. “ Protestants made a great 
mistake in discarding it.” 

His sister gave him a slight, satirical glance, 
but, on account of Carmela’s presence, restrained 
the words trembling on her lips. “It is not nec- 
essary to let this child know that he has no faith 
at all,” she thought. 

A moment later their carriage drove around a 
garden where blooming flowers filled the air with 
fragrance, and approached the front of a noble old 
church of brown stone, elaborately and quaintly 
carved, and with the open belfries that give such 
an eminently picturesque effect. 

“This is our Santuario,” said Carmela. “I 
suppose you have seen it before?” 

“Oh yes, we have admired it often,” answered 
Lestrange; “and I have sketched it from the 
garden opposite. It is a magnificent old pile. 
In form and color it leaves nothing to be desired. 
But why is it called the Santuario? ”’ 

“ Because it is the Church of Nuestra Sefiora 
de Guadalupe. You have been to our great shrine 
near Mexico, no doubt ?”’ 

“Certainly. We went there and were vastly 
interested. And this is the Church of Guadalupe 
here? Ah, I understand now!” 
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“Within a few days our great national festa 
of Guadalupe will be celebrated,” said Carmela. 
“That will perhaps interest you. The city will 
be decorated then more handsomely than to-day. 
This is the feast of the whole Church, but that is 
our own specially.” 

“ You must forgive my ignorance,” observed 
Lestrange; “but why should it be your own 
specially ? ” 

The girl looked at him with surprise. How 
could people whom she had regarded as marvels 
of education and culture be so ignorant ? 

“ Because,” she answered, simply, ‘‘ the Blessed 
Virgin, in revealing herself to the poor Indian, 
Juan Diego, proved her adoption of the whole 
Mexican people as her children. So we try to 
show our love and gratitude on the feast of Gua- 
dalupe, which is a Mexican feast alone.” 

“ And this church will be the headquarters of 
its celebration, I suppose? ” 

“Yes. When the festa is at its height, it will 
be crowded so that it will be difficult even to 
approach it.” 

“ Then let us go in now,” said Miriam. 

And so they found themselves, a few minutes 
later, in the solemn old sanctuary. The Masses 
of the day were over, but an odor of incense still 
pervaded the interior, and many kneeling forms 
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were scattered through the long nave—empty of 
seats, like all Mexican churches, and leading the 
eye at once to the dim magnificence of the high 
altar, over which, surrounded by hangings of rich 
crimson velvet, was suspended an admirable copy 
of the miraculous picture of Guadalupe. 

Those who expect to find this wonderful pic- 
ture (which is impressed upon an Indian blanket, 
by what vehicle the most skeptical have never 
been able to discover or declare,) rude in design 
or execution, will be astonished by its grace, ten- 
derness and dignity. There are indeed few repre- 
sentations of the Virgin of Nazareth and Queen 
of Heaven which surpass it in these respects. 
Clothed in a sun-like garment and wrapped in a 
mantle embroidered with stars, the majestic yet 
benignant figure stands upon the crescent moon 
—the Woman of the Apostle’s inspired vision, yet 
the tender Mother of the faithful, as the bending 
face implies; while in exquisite pose, the hands 
are clasped, as if in prayer, upon the breast. Even 
those who have no belief in the gracious miracle 
which wrought the picture can hardly look upon 
it unmoved, so compelling is the charm of its 
blended sweetness and majesty ; while no one can 
wonder at the ecstatic love with which the Mex- 
icans gaze at the image of her who so appeared 
to one of the poorest of their race, and impressed 
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her radiant likeness upon his blanket, as a marvel 
and token for all generations. 

“ What an exquisite legend it is!” thought Le- 
strange, letting his gaze wander from the picture 
—with which he was familiar, and which he had 
often admired—to the paintings around it rep- 
resenting the story. “Some day I will make a 
picture of that scene on the mountain. Treated 
artistically, it would be very fine. Or perhaps it 
would be better to paint a scene in some of these 
churches; a rich old altar like this, the picture 
above, and a group on the pavement below—a 
peon with arms outstretched in supplication, a 
poor old woman telling her beads, and a young, 
beautiful girl kneeling in soft shadow, with one 
ray of misty sunshine falling over her from one 
of the high windows of the dome.” 

It was a coincidence that just such a ray was 
falling over Carmela, as she knelt with upturned 
face and lips softly moving in prayer. “If I could 
only catch that expression !” thought the young 
man ; and then, some feeling of propriety coming 
to him, he turned his gaze away from her to the 
old church in which he stood, where all things 
were mellow with the touch of age, full of dim 
richness and infinite picturesqueness. 

“« Except in Spain, I have never seen anything 
to equal these Mexican churches,” he said, as they 
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"presently emerged into the dazzling sunshine— 
how dazzling after the soft gloom of the old sanc- 
tuary !—the balmy air and fragrance wafted from 
the garden opposite. ‘‘I want to paint a scene 
in that church. If I succeed, will you let me 
put you into it?” he asked suddenly, addressing 
Carmela. 

She looked a little startled. ‘‘ But how?” she 
asked. It did not occur to her that she could 
readily form a part of the Santuario. 

“Oh, I would like to introduce one or two 
people! It would be more natural. And you 
certainly cannot object to figuring in such an 
irreproachable place.” 

“ Are you, then, a painter? ” she inquired. 

“In an amateur way,’ he answered; “which 
means that I am not much of one, but I like art 
exceedingly.” 

“It means that he could be a very fine painter 
—everyone says so—if he had a stimulus to 
work,” observed Miss Lestrange. “If he had to 
paint pictures to sell he would soon make a rep- 
utation.” 

“That. I deny,” observed the young man. 
“ Under those circumstances, I might paint ‘ pot- 
boilers,’ but I certainly would not produce fine 
pictures ; no man can do his best when he works 
under sordid compulsion.” 
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_ Yet the best work of the world has been pro- 
duced in that manner.”’ 

“I doubt it. The men of whom you speak 
could have done much better had leisure for 
careful work been allowed them.” 

Miriam shrugged her shoulders. “We have 
often discussed that question,” she said, “ and 
never agreed. I should like to see you put to the 
test. If Aunt Elinor found another heir, you 
might become an artist.” 

Mr. Lestrange colored in a manner which 
plainly indicated that he was not pleased. “If I 
am an artist,” he said, stiffly, ‘‘an accident like 
that of which you speak could neither make nor 
mar me. But this is very irrelevant. What 
interests me at present is whether Carmela will 
allow me to put her into my picture of the San- 
tuario.” 

“I shall be very much honored,” remarked 
Carmela,—Spanish courtesy and the association 
with the reverenced shrine banishing any doubt 
she might else have entertained with regard to 
the proposal. 

“It will be a very fine subject,” said Miss Le- 
strange, looking back at the noble old building. 
Then, as her glance fell on Carmela, she smiled. 
“The question is,” she added, “ will it be a pic- 
ture of the Santuario or of Carmela?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bur if the decorations of the day, in honor of 
the Immaculate Conception, had impressed the 
two strangers, how was it at night, when the 
whole city flashed with light from end to end in 
token of rejoicing ? The splendid façade of the 
Cathedral was outlined in fire, displaying its beau- 
tiful architecture in an unequalled manner, and 
throwing into broad relief the sculptured “ As- 
sumption ” above the great central portal ; while 
all the lines of the Sagrario* flashed with flame, 
and its dome was encircled by a glittering diadem 
of light. This superb mass of buildings, with its 
noble proportions traced in glittering splendor 
against the purple sky, would alone have made a 
memorable picture; but it was only the central 
point from which the illumination spread in 
radiating vistas. In one direction the stately old 
tower of San Francisco—one of the most pictur- 
esque landmarks of Guadalajara—wore a double 
crown of fire, while in another the beautiful open 
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*The chief parish church, which in Mexican cities is always 
placed immediately beside the cathedral. 
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belfries of the Santuario were traced in living 
flame against the sky. And as the churches lifted 
their towers and spires of light toward heaven, 
all down the long streets the people vied with 
one another in decorating their houses with col- 
ored lanterns; while here and there windows 
were thrown open to display some improvised 
lace draped altar, where Mary’s statue stood, sur- 
_ rounded by candles and flowers. 

Never, in all their wanderings, had the Le- 
stranges seen such a magnificent act of faith on 
the part of the whole city. Despite prejudice 
and despite ignorance, the significance of it im- 
pressed them even more deeply than the beauty. 
Every point of flame seemed a tongue of praise, 
and all the long lines of fire declared the un- 
equalled honor of Her whom all generations shall 
call blessed. 

It was while they were walking around the 
Cathedral, admiring from every point of view its 
gorgeous illumination, that they met the Echeve- 
ria party, consisting of Carmela and her par- 
ents. 

“ Ah,” said Señora Echeveria, cheerfully, “ it 
is you whom we are in search of! We were com- 
ing to take you out to see our illumination, since 
Carmela says that you did not see it last night.” 

“ We are making amends to-night for that stu- 
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pidity,” replied Lestrange. “We have been 
walking and admiring for the last hour. I am 
afraid I have completely tired Miriam.” 

“I have not thought of it before,” said Miriam, 
“but I believe I am a little tired, so we will rest 
for a short time before seeing more. The hotel 
is near by—you will come to our rooms?” she 
asked, addressing the Echeverias. 

“ Why should we not sit down in the plaza?” 
responded the señora. “ It is customary at this 
hour, and there will be music in a little while.” 

“ By all means,” said Lestrange ; “ for we can 
look at the Cathedral while we are resting.” 

Miriam acquiescing, they crossed to the plaza 
and sat down on one of the benches that faced 
the side of the Sagrario. The air was full of fra- 
grance from the garden behind them; a burst of 
music came from the band-pavilion; on the 
broad, smooth pavement people were walking ; 
along the verge of the street, venders of all kinds 
of eatables were offering their fruits and dulces. 
The whole scene was full of picturesque anima- 
tion and movement ; while the magnificent mass 
of buildings before them, with its lines of quiver- 
ing radiance, made an effect which the eye did 
not weary of admiring. 

“I have never seen anything like it,” said Le- 
strange, speaking to himself, but uttering the 
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words unconsciously aloud. After he had done 
so he looked at Carmela and met a smile in her 
soft, dark eyes. “Ah, you understand English !” 
he said. “I had forgotten that. Now I will talk 
to you in that language.”’ 

“ Oh, no!” she answered; “for, although I 
understand, I cannot speak it. I have read all 
the English books I could find, but I have had 
no one with whom to talk, and I know nothing 
of the pronunciation.” 

‘ But you must acquire the pronunciation,” he 
said. “Some day you will want to go to the 
States to see your relatives there, and it would 
be inconvenient, to say the least, not to be able 
to speak English. Miriam and myself, I think, 
are the only members of the family who speak 
Spanish.” 

“It is not at all likely that I shall ever go,” she 
answered, with a gentle dignity; “ for I know 
nothing of these relatives, nor do they know any- 
thing of me.” 

“That is very true,” he went on; “but it is 
not their fault any more than yours. I do not 
think that your father ever informed his family 
of his marriage. Consequently you must admit 
that it is not strange that none of us knew that 
we had a charming Mexican cousin.” 

She could not but smile. ‘ You certainly were 
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not to blame for not knowing what you were not 
told,” she said. ‘‘ But indeed I have given little 
thought to the matter, as I never expected to see 
any of my American relatives.” 

“ And probably cared very little to do so,” he 
remarked, with a shrewd instinct. “If that is so 
I am doubly grateful for the kindness with which 
you have received us.” 

In the broad light of the illuminated building 
opposite he could see that she colored. “If I 
cared little,” she said, “it was because I had 
never known or heard anything pleasant of 
Americans. Many of those who come here are 
rude and scornful, and have seemed to regard 
Mexicans as an inferior race while we ’’—she 
lifted her head a little proudly—* have certainly 
found them inferior to our standard of what is 
well-bred.” 

Mr. Lestrange felt a slight thrill of shame as 
he remembered certain supercilious acts and 
words of his own when he first entered the coun- 
try. Indeed had he not, only a few days before, 
spoken and felt in a manner which he was now 
unable to understand about the probability of 
finding a relative among these people ? 

“We are certainly a very unpleasant race,—we 
Anglo-Saxons,” he said, candidly. “ Dominant, 
arrogant, narrow-minded, possessed with the idea 
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that we have a right divine to rule the world, and 
to despise all the people whose methods and 
ideas differ from our own,-—I really do not won- 
der that we are as a general rule cordially dis- 
liked. As far as I can judge, too, I think that 
we have been particularly ill represented in Mex- 
ico; and I blame no Mexican for disliking 
Americans. But believe me, my dear cousin, 
we are not all as bad as those whom you have 
known or heard of.” 

He thought that he had never seen anything - 
more charming than her face, as she turned it 
quickly toward him, full of an expression almost 
contrite, and replied: 

“ I believed that always, and I am more than 
ever sure of it now. I am very happy to meet 
some one who can show me what my father 
was.” 

Again the fastidious young man winced a little ; 
for it need hardly be said that he felt very sure 
that he belonged to a much higher order of 
beings than the cousin who had wandered down 
into Mexico and died. But, aware that Carmela 
could not be expected to understand this, he 
accepted the sweet cordiality of her words, and 
said to himself that she was lovely enough to 
deserve, if she had not possessed, a father equal 
to her ideal. 
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Presently, when Miriam declared herself rested, 
the party rose and wandered through the illumi- 
nated streets, spanned here and there with arches 
formed of the pretty, many-colored paper lan- 
terns, and stretching away in lines of light as far 
as the eye could reach. As they wandered it was 
natural that Lestrange should keep his place, so 
far as possible, by Carmela’s side. The attraction 
of her beauty was deepened for him by an attrac- 
tion of character which he had discerned in her 
from the first,—that indefinable quality which we 
call “interesting.” Gentle and retiring as she 
was, there was no inanity about her. On the con- 
trary, there was a thought behind every word 
that she uttered; and aturn of unexpectedness 
about these thoughts that was sometimes strik- 
ing and always charming, as, becoming more at 
ease with him, she spoke freely; showing now 
and then a vein of poetic feeling which surprised 
him, and was evidently unconscious with herself. 

As they talked, and he yielded himself entirely 
to the pleasure of drawing out this delicate, re- 
served nature, with its subtle charm of original- 
ity, he did not give a single consideration to the 
_ question of how she might be affected by this 
unusual intercourse, this spell of responsive sym- 
pathy, which is so strong even with those who 
know most of life and the world. What it was 
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likely to prove to a girl who as yet knew nothing 
of either, and whose nature rendered her pecul- 
iarly susceptible to such fascination, it was per- 
haps too much to expect that Mr. Lestrange 
should ask. The delicate enjoyment of the mo- 
ment was enough for him,—an enjoyment in 
which he felt well assured that Carmela shared. 

And indeed it would have been strange had 
she not done so,—had not the charm of sym- 
' pathy (that wonderful charm under which the 
thoughts expand, the mind opens freely, the 
words seem to come to the lips as if by inspira- 
tion), been felt by her as strongly as it is felt by 
all intellectual people; and the more strongly 
because it was something her life had never 
known before. She was surprised at the facility 
with which thoughts and feelings, which had been 
dumb before, now found expression, and at the 
sense of exhilaration that possessed her as they 
walked along the brilliantly decorated streets. 
Crowds of people were abroad; all Guadalajara 
was en féte; and under the dark blue sky the 
city shone like a great golden flower opened in 
Mary’s honor. 

“Tt was worth coming to Mexico for this night . 
alone,” said Lestrange presently. “I wish I could 
give you some idea of how charming it all 1s to 
me. Of course you feel it as deeply as, probably 
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more deeply than, Ido. But it is in a different 
manner. What is familiar can never move us 
exactly as what is novel does.” 

“ Perhaps it moves us more,” she answered. 
“Surely I must feel this scene more deeply than 
one who is a stranger to it, and who does not be- 
lieve in that which it celebrates. Though I have 
seen it so often, it thrills me like wonderful music, 
—like something so beautiful that it is beyond 
speech. For what touches one is the thought of © 
all the love and homage by which it is ee 
You do not feel that.” 

“Oh, but I do!” he replied quickly. “You 
must not think me so insensible. I feel it as a 
beautiful ideal, —as one of the most touching 
tributes that I have ever witnessed to the excel- 
lence of purity. If all these lights were in honor 
—well, say some national feast, they would form 
as pretty a picture to the eye as now; but all the 
spiritual significance would be gone, and that is 
the soul that gives the charm.”’ 

“ I think so,” she said. But although she as- 
sented to his last words, she felt instinctively that 
there was something wanting in his appreciation. 
She did not understand the modern infidelity of 
the refined, which transforms Christian dogmas 
into vague, abstract virtues; but her own faith 
was too perfect and too warm for her not to feel 
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when faith was lacking. Nevertheless, it was 
pleasant to perceive that here was no scornful, 
no ignorantly derisive spirit, such as she had 
heard of among his countrymen in Mexico, but 
the enthusiastic admiration of a man of culture. 
She looked at him with something akin to grati- 
tude in her beautiful eyes. “I am glad,” she 
said, ‘‘that you like our festa so well. But per- 
haps you will not like such a crowd as this.” 

For, crossing a flowery plaza which had once 
been a secluded convent garden—where the 
hands of nuns planted the beautiful trees that 
now flung their shade over the despoilers, and 
also over many who had no share in such despoil- 
ing,—they came within sight of a wild and weird 
scene. Such, at least, it appeared to the two for- 
eigners. In the noble old Church of San Felipe 
—formerly, with its large, accompanying build- 
ings, the property of the Oratorians—the feast — 
was being observed with great devotion and much 
ceremonial. The great doors stood wide open, 
although a crimson silk curtain hung low enough 
before the central entrance to shut off from the 
outside a view of the Blessed Sacrament, throned 
upon the altar amid hundreds of lights. The 
wide nave was thronged with a shifting but un- 
diminishing mass of humanity; while all around 
the church, forming a crowd so dense that to 
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pass through it was difficult, the lower order of 
the people were assembled in multitude. Along 
the margin of the sidewalk flared the torches of 
the venders of tortillas, of sugar-cane, of the nu- 
merous fruits and vegetables which the Indians 
love,—making a scene impossible to find else- 
where in the world, and wildly picturesque in its 
striking contrasts. 

“ What a glorious old church ! ” said Lestrange, 
looking at the splendid front of brown stone, 
richly carved in quaint device. “No, I don’t 
mind the people at all; they are so wonderfully 
picturesque. But what a scene! And are we 
going to enter? ” | 

“ So it seems,” answered Carmela, smiling, as 
they followed in the wake of Sefiora Echeveria’s 
portly form. 

Miriam looked back at her brother with a 
smile. “I want to see the interior of the church,” 
she said; “so we are going in.” 

It was a slow and difficult matter to make 
their way through the surging throng that sur- 
rounded the edifice and blocked its entrance. 
But Lestrange would not have cared how long 
the passage lasted. Carmela, by his request, had 
taken his arm, and it was a pleasure to feel her 
depending on him for guidance; while at the 
same time he delighted his eye with a leisurely 
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observation of the scene around him, with all its 
wonderful contrasts and effects. 

There was still another spectacle for them, 
when they finally found themselves in the church, 
where the vast nave was closely filled with a 
crowd, listening to a priest who was preaching 
from the pulpit. At least a part of the throng 
were listening; others came in, dropped on their 
knees, said their prayers, then rose and went out 
again, with the perfect freedom and ease which 
distinguish a Catholic people in a Catholic land, 
where no baleful Protestant spirit has come to 
levy fees of entrance into the house of God, to 
introduce hideous pews, and set the rich apart 
from the poor. Inallthe world there is no church 
more stripped of wealth than that of Mexico 
now; but no one has dreamed of introducing 
the money-changer into the temple. Free as air 
are the beautiful churches, and all their stately 
services, to the poorest in the land; and the 
greatest in place and state can command no ex- 
clusive spot within them. 

Now, as often before, Miriam. Lestrange was 
struck by this, as she stood beside her brother, 
while their companions knelt and crossed them- 
selves in the rapid Spanish fashion. And while 
her eye passed over the throng, thinking how 
beautiful and Christian was this mingling of all 
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ranks and classes, the preacher’s gaze fell on the 
two figures so strikingly unlike those around 
them ; and, after resting on them for an instant, 
noted their companions. It was only a momen- 
tary glance ; but when the party presently turned 
to go out, and Carmela and Lestrange naturally 
fell together again, his gaze once more turned 
and rested on them, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning Carmela was seated again 
in her favorite corner of the patio, but, instead 
of needlework, she had now an English book 
in her hands, which she was so absorbed in 
studying that she did not hear a step enter from 
the street, and the sudden stroke of the door-bell 
was necessary to rouse her. Then, glancing up 
quickly, she saw a tall man, draped in the graceful 
Spanish cloak which is the distinguishing dress 
of the priesthood since the Government forbade 
there appearance in public in the soutane, smiling 
on her through the bars of the iron gates. She 
sprang up, and, going foward eagerly, admitted 
him. It was the priest who had been preaching 
in San Felipe the night before. He had a face of 
mingled power and sweetness, characteristic of 
his race in its clear, dlite-tiited skin, its finely 
chiselled features, and deep, dark eyes; but 
with a charm so personal and peculiar in its 
smile and expression that the pleasure with 
which Carmela greeted him was not surpris- 
ing. 

‘You have not been to see us for some time, 
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Señor Padre,” she said, when he entered. “It is 
good of you to come at last.” 

“I have been much engaged,” he answered; 
“ but it does not do to lose sight of one’s friends 
too long. One never knows what may occur. 
Your parents are well?” 

“Very well. Ah, mamma ”—as Señora Eche- 
veria advanced from a room near by,—‘‘ here is 
Padre Agustin come to see us!” 

“You are a thousand times welcome!” said 
Sefiora Echeveria to the Father, who, as the mode 
of addressing him implied, belonged to one of 
the proscribed religious orders, a few members 
of which are still found in the Mexican cities, 
aiding the secular elergy in there arduous work. 
“We were at San Felipe last night and heard 
you preaching,” she went on, after the usual 
salutations had been exchanged. ‘ But we did 
not hear all of your sermon. I should have liked 
to do so, but we had some strangers, foreigners, 
with us.” 

“Who are not Catholics,” said the priest. “I 
saw them. It surprised me a little to observe 
who they accompanied; for I did not imagine 
you had, or were likely to form, such acquaint- 
ances.” 

“ A few days ago I should have said that we 
were not at all likely to do so,” answered the 
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sefiora, smiling. ‘‘ But unexpected things hap- 
pen. These are American relatives of Carmela’s. 
They seem. very distinguished people; and I am 
glad she should have the opportunity to know 
something of her father’s family.” 

“ Ah, they are relatives of Carmela’s!” re- 
peated the priest, turning his dark eyes, which 
were yet very penetrating eyes, on the young 
girl, ‘‘ And does she like them also?” 

“Very much,’ Carmela answered, frankly. 
“ They are very kind and pleasant ; and, although 
of course they are different in many things from 
ourselves, I like the difference—I mean that I 
like to know what other people are.” 

“Especially people that you are connected 
with by blood—that is natural,” said the Father. 
“And will they remain here long, these stran- 
gers? ” 

‘They have no plans,” said Sefiora Echeveria ; 
“but it is likely that they may remain some time. 
They are here for the health of the young lady. 
She does not seem ill, but it appears that she can- 
not bear a cold climate. So they leave home in 
winter.” 

“ And the gentleman is her husband? ”’ 

“ Oh, no—her brother. It is not according to 
our custom that they should be travelling alone 
in this manner, but no doubt it is the custom of 
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their country ; and they seem to have been almost 
everywhere in the world. It is wonderful that 
people can like to take such journeys,” added the 
señora, meditatively. “For me I have never 
been farther than Puebla, and I hope that I shall 
not ever have to take that journey again. To 
San Pedro in the summer and back to Guadala- 
jara in the winter—it is enough.” 

Padre Agustin looked at Carmela, and saw 
another spirit in her eyes. He sighed a little. 
His interest in the girl had always been great, 
and he had felt a thrill of alarm for her when he 
saw the tall, fair stranger by her side the night 
before. Now he felt sure that this alarm was well 
founded. He did not at once fear (although he 
knew it was to be reckoned as a possible danger) 
any entanglement of the heart; but he said to 
himself that the soul heretofore so peaceful 
would be filled with desires antagonistic to peace, 
—with longings for the world, and possibly with 
many ideas dangerous to faith. He read Carmela 
sufficiently to know that hers was no ordinary 
nature, and that dangers which would be no — 
dangers at all to a commonplace girl would be 
fraught with peril for her. 

“Since your friends are not Catholic, of what 
religion are they?” he asked, after a moment. 

There was a slight pause. Neither Sefiora 
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Echeverian or Carmela felt able to answer this 
question. Then the former said: 

“The young man seems very liberal and un- 
prejudiced, but he does not appear to have much 
religion of any kind. He admires the Catholic 
religion, however; and so does his sister. She 
was telling me last night that she thinks our 
ceremonies are beautiful. They are not like us, 
—these Americans, Father. Sometimes they 
have no religion and yet they are good people.” 

By this rather obscure statement Sefiora Eche- 
veria meant to say that the negation of religion in 
America often took the form of complete indif- 
ference combined with some natural virtues; 
whereas in Mexico, as in the Catholic nations of 
Europe, it is always violently hostile to the 
Church. The Father, who readily understood 
her meaning, smiled. 

“ That is true,” he said ; “ but such goodness is 
of a very limited character, and is generally as- 
sociated with much worldliness. There is, how- 
ever, great difference between those who have 
fallen into unbelief from Protestantism and those 
who have forsaken the Church. Yet I should not 
voluntarily seek association with either.” 

“ But in this case—’’ said Señora Echeveria. 

“ In this case you have no alternative. As rela- 
tives of her father, these strangers have a claim 
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upon Carmela; and’’—with another sigh—“ no 
one çan be shielded from all possibilities of harm, 
nor would it be well that it should be so.” 

“And pray what harm do you fear for me, 
Father, in this association?” the girl asked 
quickly, yet with respect. 

Padre Agustin hesitated for a moment before 
answering. How could he make clear to her the 
dangers he foresaw? And would anything be 
gained by doing so? He decided that nothing 
would be gained, and so replied: 

“ There are few associations, my child, in which 
there are not some possibilities of harm ; and in 
those who are strangers—of whom we know 
nothing except that they are alien in faith and 
country—it is natural to suppose that these might 
exist. It is well to bear this in mind ; and if they 
do not exist, so much the better. To have been 
on our guard is only wise.” 

“It may be wise, but it seems to me also un- 
grateful to be on one’s guard against kindness 
and consideration,” she said. ‘ And that is what 
my cousins show—not only to me, but to every- 
thing Mexican. If you knew them, Father, you 
would not fear that any harm could come to me 
through them.” 

He looked at the young face so full of ignorant 
confidence and trust; and then, glancing at 
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Señora Echeveria’s placid, smiling countenance, 
he knew that further words of warning would be 
useless. It was as he said. No human soul 
or life can be shielded from all possibilities of 
harm. It was necessary that Carmela should run 
the gauntlet of perils, that might, for a time at 
least, darken the fair horizon of her life, and 
only prayers could at present avail to help her. 

“It is probable that if I knew your friends, I 
might find them all that you describe,” he said, 
courteously. ‘ Meanwhile, since they like our 
ceremonies and customs, do not fail to take 
them to the Santuario on the fiesta of Guada- 
lupe.” 

“ We were in the Santuario yesterday, and they 
admire it exceedingly,” replied Carmela. “Señor 
Lestrange intends to make a picture of it.” 

“ He is an artist, then?” 

“Only for amusement,” remarked Señora 
Echeveria, quickly, anxious not to lower the im- 
portance of these new connections. “ He has no 
need to paint pictures for money. But his sister 
says that he has a great talent.” 

“Ah!” said the priest, smiling. He probably 
thought that the opinion of a sister on such a 
point was not very conclusive ; and that a young 
man who painted for amusement only was not 
very likely to accomplish much. At all events, 
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he changed the subject of conversation, and did 
not allude again to the Lestranges. 

But Carmela by no means forgot what he had 
said. To listen with respect to all his opinions 
and admonitions had been the habit of her life, 
and now for the first time she felt in herself a 
spirit of opposition. It was unjust, she thought 
with something faintly approaching indignation, 
to judge unkindly, and suspect of possible harm, 
people whose only fault was that they had been 
born in another country, and inherited, through 
no fault of their own, another faith. She almost 
said to herself that Padre Agustin was narrow- 
minded, and she was certain that nothing could 
have been more unnecessary than his warnings. 
The charm of the strangers, with their knowledge 
of the world, and culture wider than any she had 
known before, had already wrought upon her 
deeply. New springs of thought and feeling had 
waked within her, and to suspect danger in 
anything so attractive as this association was too 
much to ask of her. 

“Padre Agustin does not know them,” she 
said to herself. “If he did he would think of 
them differently. He judges them from what he 
knows of other Americans, other Protestants, 
and that is not just.” 

And with this final reflection, this final rejec- 
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tion of the warning conveyed to her, she opened 
again the English book which Miriam had given 
her, and was soon absorbed in eager mastery of 
its idioms and ideas. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next day Miss Lestrange came to return 
the call of Sefiora Echeveria, and to beg that 
Carmela might accompany her that afternoon 
on an excursion to San Pedro. She was as much 
charmed as her brother had been with the pretty, 
picturesque house, which made an altogether 
fitting environment for the graceful foreign 
cousin; and the entire episode of acquaintance 
seemed to her an interest agreeably provided by 
fate to prevent hopeless dulness in this strange 
city. 

Sefiora Echeveria, who had been a little dis- 
turbed in mind by the words of Padre Agustin, 
was much reassured by this visit. Miriam was so 
cordial, so gracious and so enthusiastic when she 
spoke of the fiesta of the day before, that it was 
impossible to think of any danger for Carmela in 
association with so charming a person. Permis- 
sion was therefore readily granted for the after- 
noon excursion, and the visit ended by Miss Le- 
strange carrying off Carmela to lunch with them 
at the hotel. 

A few hours later the three, who now felt as if 
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they had known one another for a long time, 
were seated in a tram-car, rolling rapidly toward 
tlre pretty suburban town of San Pedro—a place 
of summer residence for the inhabitants of Gua- 
dalajara. The road thither across the valley, with 
its gradual ascent, is one of the most delightful 
imaginable. Immense trees, with great gnarled 
trunks, spreading roots, and crowns of thickest, 
greenest shade, line the broad white highway, 
along which all the picturesque, Oriental-like life 
of the country passes—troops of laden burros, 
women draped in their blue mantles, sandalled 
men with scarlet blankets flung over their shoul- 
ders, cavaliers on small fiery horses, with silver- 
laced trousers and tall sombreros. 

The tramway is higher than the road, and the 
passengers in the open cars look over the stone 
walls that bound it, across wide-spreading fields 
of green, to the blue masses of the distant, heav- 
enly mountains. The town, when reached, is al- 
together charming ; lying high, and commanding 
a beautiful view toward Guadalajara’s ivory tow- 
ers and gleaming domes, its verdant plain and 
azure heights. The clean, well-paved streets are 
lined chiefly by homes of the better class, closed 
and silent in winter, but full of life and animation 
in summer. As they passed along Carmela 
pointed out the one in which the Echeverias 
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spent what is known in Mexico as “the season of 
the rains.” 

“ It seems very little of a climatic change from 
Guadalajara,” observed Lestrange; “and cer- 
tainly not much of a change of any other kind. 
Fancy what our young ladies at home would 
think of it, Miriam !” 

“ There are multitudes of nice girls—ladies in 
birth and breeding—who never know as much 
change,” replied Miriam. “It is a great mistake 
to make the fashionable rich a standard of com- 
parison. They are only a minority of even the 
best people. For my part, I think this a most 
attractive place; and I have no doubt that when 
Guadalajara society transports itself here, it is 
very gay and pleasant. 

“ Oh, yes, it is very pleasant!” said Carmela. 
“ People see more of one another than in the city, 
and life seems to go more easily. This is where 
we come in the evening for music. It is pretty, 
is it not?” 

They agreed that it was very pretty—a large, 
hollow square, enclosed by wide, freshly frescoed 
arcades, for promenading. Miriam fancied it 
filled with its summer throng, with music rising 
and falling on the soft night air, and liked the 
picture exceedingly. Brilliant afternoon sunshine 
was falling over it now, however, and a sky of 
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turquoise looked down; but, passing under the 
shade of the arcades, they came out at an arched 
portal, and, crossing the street, entered a shop 
which every tourist in Mexico knows well—that 
of Panduro, who models so admirably in clay. 
This was the objective point of their journey, and 
while Miriam loaded herself with perfect yet 
fragile figures that represent every phase of the 
picturesque life of Mexico, her brother descanted 
to Carmela on the wonderful plastic art displayed 
in these bits of delicately moulded clay, pointed 
out the perfect expression of the tiny faces and 
forms, that seemed almost instinct with life. 

“It is absolute genius that is displayed in this 
work,” he said. “Yet the man who does it isa 
pure and, I suppose, uneducated Indian.” 

“ He is poor, and makes no more than a bare 
living by these things,” said Carmela. “ Would 
you like to go to his house? You can see there 
some of his best work; and he will model your 
bust in clay, if you wish—making a perfect like- 
ness.” | 

“ I should like to go to the house, but have no 
desire to be modelled. Miriam, if you have fin- 
ished making your selections, we will go.” 

Guided by Carmela, they set out; and, follow- 
ing a dusty street into a poorer quarter of the 
town, presently passed through a gateway and 
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found themselves in the humble home of this 
Indian sculptor. But, though humble, it was 
scrupulously clean, and the unpaved court was 
filled with tropical trees, and great climbing roses 
that filled the golden air with fragrance. There 
was something sweet and attractive about the 
place, despite its poverty. A smiling woman 
brought out some chairs on the rough corridor 
before the house. Opposite, across the freshly 
swept court, was the workshop, its shelves filled 
with figures representing an art that anywhere in 
the highways of the world would have brought 
its possessor fame and fortune. Panduro him- 
self met them as they approached,—a pure In- 
dian, as Lestrange had said, with nothing in 
outward appearance to distinguish him from any 
aguador ot cargador of his race. Yet in those 
slender brown fingers was the art of Michael 
Angelo and Canova,—different only in degree, 
not in kind; for no person can examine his work 
without perceiving the remarkable genius which 
it indicates. 

Lestrange praised it as warmly as it deserved, 
and with an artistic appreciation which made the 
dark eyes of his listener shine with gratification. 
It was a pleasant hour that they spent in this 
humble atelier, handling the delicate figures; 
while outside the door flowers were blooming 
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under the deep blue sky, and the air came in full 
of soft, caressing warmth. Presently the woman 
who received them first entered the room with a 
handful of blossoms, which she divided between 
the two ladies. 

“She has given none to you,” said Carmela to 
Lestrange, as they passed out. ‘“ We must share 
ours with you.” 

“She knew that they would have much more 
value if they came from your hands,” he replied. 
“Just that half-opened rose, no more. Mille 
gracias! Ihave no intention to be sentimental, 
but I should not be surprised if I put it away as 
a memento of this afternoon in San Pedro.” 

“ And of the Indian. sculptor,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

He thought it much more likely to be of her- 
self, but did not say so, only placed the flower in 
his coat and walked on, enjoying the perfect day, 
the foreign sights and sounds, and the compan- 
ionship which gave a zest to all, as he had often 
failed to enjoy occasions that seemed to offer 
much more. 7 

For an hour or two they loitered about the 
pleasant, quaint little town ; and Lestrange stum- 
bled upon one of those beautiful old carved 
church-fronts which are scattered all over Mex- 
ico. They wandered into the soft gloom of the 
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interior, where a number of children were recit- 
ing catechism, and where their presence was evi- 
dently so much of a distraction to these catechu- 
mens that they soon retired. As they came out 
it was to meet a glorious effect—golden sunset 
clouds tossed on a rosy sky behind the noble 
towers and dome of La Parroquia.* They 
paused to admire it; and, while Miriam moved 
away a short distance for a better point of view, 
Lestrange said to Carmela: 

“One would have to travel far to find a more 
beautiful picture than that, and yet it is but one 
of a myriad scattered over this wonderful land of 
yours. To think that, while we have been cross- 
ing the ocean for fifty years or more to worship 
at the shrines of the picturesque in the Old 
World, there was such a country as this, almost 
unknown, at our very doors!” 

“You like our country, then?” said the girl, 
smiling. “Iam glad of that. You do not, per- 
haps, think it strange that my father stayed 
here?” 

“Strange!” he repeated—who up to this time 
considered it very strange indeed. “Not at all. 
Why should one ever wish to leave it? That is 
my feeling at present. I have never known a 


* The parish church. 
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country which fascinated me so much. It is sin- 
gular,” he continued, after a moment's silence, 
“that in coming here I never once thought of 
the kinsman of whom I had heard in my boy- 
hood, much less anticipated finding such a cousin 
as yourself. It is difficult for me to realize now 
that you ave my cousin.” 

“ Why?” she asked, with some surprise. 

‘‘Because you are so different from all my 
other cousins, I suppose. And I have a goodly 
number. But they are all commonplace, just 
like other people; whereas you—"’ 

It was an expressive pause, but perhaps Car- 
mela did not appreciate all that it expressed. 
She looked at him with her soft dark eyes, inno- 
cent as a fawn’s, and continued: 

“No doubt I am very different from them. 
But it may be that I seem to you strange because 
you do not know many Mexican girls. If you 
did, you would probably find me commonplace 
too.” 

“I could never find you anything but charm- 
ing,” he said, with decision. ‘‘ That sounds like 
a point-blank compliment, which is always abom- 
inable; but it really is not. It is a simple state- 
ment of a fact. You are as charming as your 
country, my dear cousin; and I can say no 
more.” 
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She blushed as rosy-red as the sunset, and 
seemed about to reply, when suddenly from the 
great tower above the Angelus rang out. She 
made the Sign of the Cross, and, turning her 
head away, remained motionless for a few mo- 
ments in a silence which Lestrange did not 
break. When the solemn strokes had ended, 
and the bells were ringing, in such a clashing 
peal as only Mexican bells can ring, the joy of 
the Incarnation, she turned and looked again at 
him. The color had now faded out of her 
cheeks, and she spoke as quietly and simply as 
before : 

“You are very kind to think so well of me; 
but since you do not know very much of me yet, 
it would be better not fo judge. When you 
know other Mexican girls, you will find,as I have . 
said, that I am very commonplace.” 

“In that case may I not be allowed to find all 
Mexican girls charming?” he asked, with a smile 
that would have disarmed one of sterner mould 
than Carmela. 

She smiled too. ‘‘I have no right to find fault 
with you for that,” she said. “ And indeed I did 
not mean to find fault at all; for that would 
surely be very ungrateful.” 

“ Oh, it is not a matter calling for gratitude,” 
he responded. ‘How can one help thinking 
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well or ill of a person according as he or she im- 
presses him? That church tower yonder might 
as well be grateful because I perceived its 
beauty.” 

“It certainly makes a striking picture,” said 
Miriam, rejoining them. “I wonder you do not 
sketch it, Arthur.” 

“I have sketched many church towers since I 
have been in Mexico,” he answered; “so I pre- 
fer to keep this one simply in my memory. Be- 
sides, nothing could give the color-effect.” 

Carmela looked at him a little wistfully. ‘I 
wish that you would sketch it,” she remarked. 
“I should like to see your work.” 

“It should be done immediately,” he replied, 
«if I had any materials with me. To be truthful, 
. I forgot my sketch-book this afternoon. But if 
you wish to see my work, I shall have great 
pleasure in showing you all that I have. And, 
by the bye, I consider it positively a promise 
about your picture.” 

‘‘ About my picture? ” 

“Yes; you cannot have forgotten that Iam to 
paint your picture and that of the Santuario. 
You know you promised to allow me to do so.” 

“Did I?” she said, a little doubtfully. A 
thought of Padre Agustin at this moment came | 
to her—why she did not know. “If so, I was 
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wrong,’ she added; “for of course I must first 
know if mamma objects.” 

“Why should she?” the young man asked. 
“I am sure that when I place the matter before 
her in the right light, she cannot possibly object. 
I have no fear of refusal from Sefiora Echeveria, 
if you consent.” 

“I should like it very much,” she answered 
frankly—the momentary thought banished. “It 
would be a great interest to me.” 

“Then we may consider the matter settled,” 
he said. ‘To-morrow I shall get a canvas and 
begin. And what an interest it will be to me/” 

“I am very sure of that,’ observed Miss Le. | 
strange, a little dryly. “But whether Carmela 
will be equally interested is what I doubt. He 
is very exacting,” she added, addressing Carmela; 
“and has no mercy on his sitters.” __ 

“Are you afraid?” asked Lestrange, with a 
direct gaze into Carmela’s eyes. 

And she, in foolish confidence, replied: “ No.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“IT is as I knew it would be,” said Miss Le. 
strange, looking at a canvas before her. “The 
thing resolves itself into a picture of Carmela, 
with the Santuario indicated as a background.” 

“ And why not?” asked her brother, who, flung 
into a large chair, was reading near by. ‘‘I am 
sure Carmela is a very much more interesting 
subject than the Santuario.” 

“ You are certainly succeeding with her better 
than you have ever before succeeded with any 
subject. This promises to be a beautiful picture. 
It shows what you can do when you have an 
incentive, Arthur.” 

“ What incentive do you fancy that I ‘have 
here?” he inquired, without lifting his eyes from 
his book. 

“The incentive of representing worthily such a 
face as one does not often see,” she answered. 
“The artistic impulse is very strong in you,—l 

give you full credit for that. You have caught a 
` certain expression that is dormant in Carmela’s 
face most of the time, but that comes out when- 
ever she is moved by any strong emotion. It isa 
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kind of rapt, exalted look. In your picture here 
she has the aspect of a young saint preparing for 
some heroic sacrifice.” 

Lestrange threw down his book now, and, 
rising, stood in front of the picture himself. 
“ You are seeing more in it than I intended,” he 
said. “I have only tried to represent Carmela's 
ordinary expression when she is in church.” 

“ You have caught it very cleverly; but it is 
intensified a little, no doubt from the artistic 
impulse to heighten effect; or perhaps because 
by the same artistic impulse, you have seen more 
deeply than you were aware of.” 

“ Nonsense, Miriam! Don’t become transcen- 
dental. Ihave simply tried to paint the devo- 
tional look that Carmela’s face assumes when she 
is praying. So far, I. confess I am well satisfied 
with what I have done.” 

He had, as his sister said, good reason to be 
satisfied. It was, in every respect, an excellent 
piece of work that rested on his easel. The rich, 
dim interior of the old church was as yet merely 
indicated, though there was an admirable sug- 
gestion of its mellow gloom; but the girl kneel- 
ing on the pavement was painted with a delicacy 
and skill such as he had never shown before 
On the beautiful face, uplifted toward the benig- 
nant figure of Our Lady of Guadalupe, there was 
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an expression of ardent, exalted feeling, that 
made Miriam’s comparison very exact. One 
would have said indeed that here was a young 
soul preparing to tread some high path of sacri- 
fice, and asking the strength which would enable 
her to do so. 

Two or three weeks had now passed since the 
first meeting of the Lestranges with their cousin. 
Eager to go to work at once on the picture for 
which he had obtained Carmela’s consent to sit, 
Arthur decided that they must leave their hotel 
for apartments where he could have a studio 
with abundance of light and space. Thanks to 
the assistance of Sefiora Echeveria, this was soon 
accomplished. Four large rooms on the upper 
floor of a pleasantly situated house were engaged, 
and the two young strangers were quickly domi- 
ciled therein. Thither Carmela came almost 
every day, sat to Arthur, talked Spanish and 
English with Miriam, and now and then went out 
with them on wandering expeditions about the 
beautiful city. 

Such close association must necessarily end 
in strong feeling of one kind or another. Either 
people will learn to like one another very much, 
or the reverse. Here there could be no question 
of the liking. Every day the Lestranges were 
more charmed by the young Mexican girl, with 
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her eager, flexible mind, her lovely nature, and 
her poetic feeling ; while she found in them a cul- 
ture for which she had always instinctively 
longed, as well as characters pleasant and sympa- 
thetic in themselves. 

They were still standing before the picture, 
discussing it, when Carmela entered, with her 
accustomed black drapery over her head,—the 
drapery which Miriam had more than once said 
made her look like a nun. 

“ Why should it give me, more than others, 
this look?” she asked one day. 

“I don’t know,” Miss Lestrange answered ; 
“ except that you have the type of face one as- 
sociates with the cloister. Others may wear the 
dress, but worldliness shows in all the lines of 
their faces; while you look as if you never 
thought of the world.” 

“It is a great mistake,” said Carmela; “for I 
do. I think I should like the world very much. 
When you talk, I feel as if I longed to see all its 
beautiful things, to possess all its culture, I am 
afraid I should even like its vanities.” 

“ No, you would not,” replied the other, rashly. 
“You would only like its best things, and those 
are given us to enjoy. If everybody was ascetic, 
there would be no culture in the world, no art, 
no letters. You are made to like all these things, 
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Carmela; but when you put that shawl over 
your head, you look as if you had renounced 
them.” 

She had the look of having renounced them 
when she came in to-day; but she smiled with a 
brightness which changed the whole character of 
her face when she saw the two figures standing 
before the easel. 

“ What is it?” she asked, going up to them. 
“ Are you criticising the picture?” 

“ On the contrary, we are admiring it,” Miriam 
. answered, “I was just telling Arthur that I do 
not think he has ever done any better work. 
You have proved a veritable inspiration, Car- 
mela.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Carmela, looking at 
Arthur, and still smiling. “But I do not think 
he needed any.” 

He met her glance, and it seemed for a mo- 
. ment as if he could not remove his own from her 
face. Its sweetness as well as its beauty seemed 
to sink into his soul. It was indeed a face to 
prove an inspiration in the best sense; for only 
lovely and noble things appeared in it. But as 
her eyes sank under his steady, direct gaze, 
he remembered himself, and, turning around 
quickly, took up his palette. 

“No one needs it more,” he said. ‘But my 
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colors are all mixed. Are you ready to let me 
study you a little ? ” 

She placed herself in position; and while he 
began to paint, she went on talking to Miriam. 
They had of late insisted that she should practise 
English in conversation, and both of them were 
always ready to assist and correct her. But to- 
day all the corrections were left to Miriam. 
Arthur seemed absorbed in his painting, and 
hardly spoke at all. His sister glanced at him 
once or twice; but, recognizing the signs of a 
moodiness that frequently fell upon him, she for 
some little time made no effort to draw him into 
the current of talk. Presently, however, feeling 
curious as to the cause of this sudden cloud, she 
decided to try the experiment of leaving him 
alone with Carmela,—for it may be said that Miss 
Lestrange had very lax ideas on the subject of 
chaperonage. A pause in the conversation gave 
her the opportunity desired. She rose with a 
few words of apology, and, saying that she would 
return in a few minutes, left the room. 

The same thing had occurred several times 
before, so Carmela thought nothing of it. But 
Arthur had a sense of vexation as he glanced 
around and saw the tall, slender figure disappear. 
He said to himself that to have the necessity of 
talking thrust upon him when he did not feel 
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disposed for the effort, was very disagreeable ; 
but he hardly deceived himself in thinking this. 
He knew that the reason of his reluctance to be 
left alone with Carmela was very different. He 
had been playing on the verge of pleasant senti- 
ment for some time, but now he began to fear 
that some impulse beyond his control might 
hurry him into taking a plunge which he would 
afterward regret. No man ever had a more salu- 
tary fear of anything than Lestrange had of his 
own impulses; and he had been suddenly startled 
into the knowledge that it was necessary at 
present to be on- his guard against one which 
would prove more than usually dangerous. 

Serenely unconscious of his perturbation, Car- 
mela began to speak, lapsing from English into 
Spanish. 

“I wonder,” she said, “that you do not paint 
all the time, when you can paint so well.” 

“That would be to convert a pleasure into a 
drudgery,” he answered. “There is nothing of 
which one does not tire when one does it all the 
time.” 

“ Even if one loves it?” she asked, with some 


surprise. 
“ What is there that one loves all the time? ” 
he replied, with involuntary cynicism. ‘ There 


are periods when I fairly hate the sight of colors 
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and brushes. I should be miserable then if I 
were forced to paint. And so it is with a great 
many other things. There are times when I tire 
of everything that I like at other times. You 
cannot understand that? ” 

“ No,” she said, wonderingly; “I do not under- 
stand it at all, and I think you scarcely mean it. 
You cannot tire of everything.” 

“I have never found anything yet of which I 
did not tire. That isthe simple truth. Perhaps 
my artistic temperament is to blame for it. I 
don’t know—I only know the fact.” 

She was silent for a moment or two, meditat- 
ing, as it seemed, on such a remarkable confes- 
sion. Looking at her as she sat with lids down- 
cast, one of the impulses which he so deeply 
distrusted seemed to tell Arthur Lestrange that 
here was a charm of which it might be possible 
that he would not tire. 

“You are disgusted with me, perhaps?” he 
said, beginning to regret his candor. “You 
never heard any one acknowledge such a nature 
before.” 

She lifted her beautiful, dark eyes to his face; 
a gleam of sunlight through the broad window, 
open to the deep blue sky, fell on the hair above 
her brow and seemed to gild it with a nimbus; 
while all the delicate charm of her face was re- 
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vealed in the clear, searching light, as she an- 
swered with gentle seriousness: 

“ No, I am not disgusted with you ; but, if you 
speak in earnest, I am very sorry for you. It 
would be terrible to have nothing which one was 
certain of loving all the time.” 

“ Ah, you think so because you have a constant 
nature!” he said, in atone of envy. ‘‘ Some- 
times I wish that I too had such a nature; but 
again I think that it would be terrible to be tied 
always, even in affection, to one passion, one 
fancy, one pursuit.” 

Was it a perverse spirit that prompted him to 
such candor, or an impulse to warn both himself 
and her of the danger that might lie in their in- 
tercourse? Whichever it was, a spirit of repent- 
ance seemed to seize him the next moment : for 
he came and sat down by her. 

“ Don’t think too badly of me,” he said, “ be- 
cause I am so candid. Perhaps the circum- 
stances of my life have had something to do 
with forming this nature. When I was quite a 
boy an aunt, who is a very wealthy woman—a 
widow without children,—took a fancy to me, 
and in a manner adopted me as her heir. -I say 
in a manner, for she has never declared her inten- 
tion of leaving her fortune to me, but she has 
allowed everyone to suppose that she will do so: 
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and she has always supplied my wants so liber- 
ally that I have had no incentive to exertion. 
At least not what is generally supposed to be the 
chief incentive—the need to make money. Mir- 
iam will tell you that but for this fact I should 
not be the amateur and dilettante in art that I 
am. But I doubt if under other circumstances I 
should be an artist at all; for I certainly should 
not have chosen art as the drudgery by which to 
make money.” 

“ No?” said Carmela, looking at him earnestly. 

“What then? ” 

He hesitated a moment. “I have really never 
considered,” he said, “There did not seem a 
necessity to do so.’ 

“ But might not a necessity arise ?—might not 
your aunt disappoint you at last? One hears of 
such things.” l 

“It is possible but hardly probable. She has 
never been a capricious woman, and she is much 
attached to me. Of course if I disappoint her 
exceedingly, she might show her displeasure ‘in 
the customary manner of testators. But that is 
not very likely to happen. She generally ap- 
proves of what I desire to do.” 

He did not add that he was not likely to do 
anything of which she disapproved. Indeed it is 
doubtful if he acknowledged as much to himself 
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for there are natures expert in concealing from 
themselves any facts disagreeable to their vanity 
or self-love. It was more agreeable to conceive 
of his aunt as approving allthat he did, than of 
himself as refraining from doing anything of 
which she disapproved. 

The conversation was interrupted at this point 
by the reappearance of Miriam, who, resuming 
her seat, asked Carmela if arrangements had 
been perfected for a proposed excursion to the 
Barranca de Portillo. 

“ Yes,” the girl answered; “it is arranged that 
we go to-morrow, if you like. We will start early, 
take the tramway to Atemajac, and there obtain 
burros on which to make the descent of the bar- 
ranca.” 

“I hope that I shall not feel as if I were 
mounted on a Newfoundland dog,” remarked 
Miss Lestrange, good-naturedly. ‘Some of these 
burros are wonderfully small.” 

“They are strong, although they are small,” 
answered Carmela. “Ido not think you need 
fear that your weight will prove too much for 
any one of them.” 

“ And, then, they are so picturesque and Ori- 
ental,” observed Lestrange. “Surely, Miriam, 
those things will reconcile you to any inconven- 
ience attending their use.” 
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“ If you prefer horses, we might obtain them,” 
said Carmela; ‘‘ but burros are usually employed 
for the barranca.” 

“I have no doubt Señor Echeveria knows 
what is best, and whatever he provides I will 
ride,” said the young girl. “ You may tell him 
we will be ready to start early and promptly to- 
morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN the coolness of the early Mexican morning— 
which always seems like a new birth of the world, 
so fresh, so radiant is it—the party for the Bar- 
ranca de Portillo met in front of the Cathedral, 
where the tramway for Atemajac starts. The 
doors of the great church were open; the gleam 
of candles shone through the glass of the screens 
placed before them; the odor of incense and 
sound of chanting came out to the street. Peo- 
ple were hastening toward the portals, but Sefior 
Echeveria shook his head as he saw Carmela 
glance wistfully in that direction. 

“ We have not time,” he said. ‘We would 
lose our car, and be late in reaching Atemajac. 
That will not do. We must make the ride to the 
Barranca in the cool of the day.” 

“ Besides, Carmelita, you know that you have 
already heard Mass at Santa Monica,” remarked 
one of her brothers. 

“Oh,” said Carmela, with a smile, “ I have no 
wish to detain you! It is quite true that we 
must start early from Atemajac. And here is our 
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They clambered into it—a party consisting of 
the Lestranges, Sefior Echeveria, Carmela, two 
Echeveria boys, aged fifteen and twelve respec- 
tively, and a gentleman known familiarly as Don 
Salvador, whose surname the Lestranges found it 
difficult to remember because they so seldom 
heard it. He was an intimate friend of the Eche- 
veria family,—a stately, courteous man of about 
thirty-five, whom Miss Lestrange suspected of 
being a possible suitor of Carmela’s, although 
she had not mentioned this suspicion to her 
brother. 

In the delicious freshness of the morning it 
was pleasant to be whirled, at the rapid rate of 
locomotion peculiar to Mexican tramways, along 
the clean handsome city streets, and out into the 
sunny open country beyond the gates. Far and 
wide stretched the beautiful level plain on which 
Guadalajara stands ; while in the distance, draped 
in soft blue mist, rose the mountains that encircle 
it, wearing such heavenly tints of color as are 
hardly to be seen elsewhere in the world. 

The three miles dividing the city from the 
town of Atemajac were soon covered by the mules, 
that galloped in lively fashion down grade; while 
Don Salvador pointed out in the distance a pic- 
turesque mass of buildings surmounted by a dome, 
and told the strangers that it was the famous 
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sanctuary of Zapopau, once a great Franciscan 
monastery, the seat of piety, of learning, of indus- 
try, and the diffusing centre of material and spir- 
itual good for a wide extent of country. To-day 
the monks are gone; half the monastery is con- 
verted, according to the highly economical custom 
of the Mexican Government, into a barracks ; the 
rest, with its long corridors lined with cells, its 
cloisters and stalls, is left to silence and decay. 
The library is a ruin; and the once flourishing 
town, that depended on the monastery for its 
prosperity, is a melancholy picture of deserted 
houses falling to decay; while only the church 
with its revered sanctuary, preserves the whole 
spot from absolute desertion. 

Reaching Atemajac, the burros for the expedi- 
tion—ordered the day before by Sefior Echeveria 
—were found awaiting them. Then came some 
difficulty and much amusement; for those who 
had never before tried to ride on a pack-saddle 
found it by no means easy at first. Miss Lestrange 
in particular declared that she could never possi- 
bly balance herself on a flat surface, without stir- 
rup or bridle by which to keep her seat, and with 
no means of controlling the movements of the 
animal beneath her. 

“The men who accompany us on foot will look 
after the burros,’ said Señor Echeveria; “and 
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one of them shall be detailed for your special ser- 
vice. Fora bridle we will tie a rope around the 
neck of your animal, so that you will have some- 
thing to hold.” 

“ A semblance at least, if not a reality, of con- 
trol,” observed Arthur, laughing. “I think it 
better to frankly accept the situation, and wallo 
one’s self to be carried along like a bag of char- 
coal, at the sweet will of the burro and his drivers.” 

“It is the best plan,” said Don Salvador, who 
understood and spoke English very well. 

It was, indeed, the only plan. And so they set 
out,—a very disorderly throng, since the durros 
rubbed against one another without any order of 
precedence; while the drivers prodded and ex- 
postulated with them, and made the matter worse 
instead of better. When fairly out of the streets 
of the town, however, they settled into a little 
more regular progression; and, although Le- 
strange was conscious that riding a pack-saddle 
is by no means the most graceful position in 
which a man can be placed, he had at least the 
consolation that he looked no worse than his 
companions, but probably a little better than 
Sefior Echeveria with his rotund proportions, 
and Don Salvador with his long legs. 

There is the advantage in riding a durro, that 
his rider has ample opportunity for observing all 
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surroundings; and it is a charming road from 
Atemajac to the mouth of the Barranca: winding 
through picturesque villages, past mills fortified 
like castles, over clear, bright streams, and across 
a wide stretch of plateau,—Guadalajara lying in 
the distance, with its tall white towers and shin- 
ing domes; while the azure mountains form a 
frame for the perfect picture. 

Lestrange, by some means known only to him- 
self and his animal, managed to keep near Car- 
mela, who sat her pack-saddle with perfect com- 
posure and even with grace, looking as demure 
as an Eastern maiden. He was in one of his 
most companionable moods, and it was a well- 
known fact to his family and friends that when 
he chose he could be “delightful”; so it was 
perhaps not strange that Carmela found him 
so on this occasion. The brilliant day, the ex- 
hilarating atmosphere, the wide, fair scene, and 
the dark eyes that met his own with so much 
sweetness and appreciation, proved very real 
inspirations; and there were two at least of the 
party who did not find the road long to the 
mouth of the Barranca. 

But this, when reached, was a great surprise to 
the two strangers. They had expected to see a 
ravine among the hills that bounded the horizon 
on all sides; but instead, while still in the midst 
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of the level plain, they suddenly came to a vast 
rift in the earth—a mammoth excavation, hewn 
out, as it were, by past volcanic convulsions. Five 
or six miles long and at least two thousand feet 
deep, this wonderful cañon is not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide, and is of the wildest, most 
picturesque beauty. It is descended on one side 
by a well-paved road, bounded on the outward 
edge by a stone wall about four feet high, to 
protect travellers from the danger of falling over 
the abrupt precipices into the depths below. 
Winding constantly to right and to left, in order 
to obtain the necessary grade to permit man or 
animal to climb the stupendous heights, there is 
hardly a hundred feet of level way upon this 
road ; while above it rise great cliffs and masses 
of rock, towering higher and higher as the road 
itself descends deeper into the vast earth-opening. 
Far below, a stream—which forms a beautiful 
fall at the head of the cafion—flows in continu- 
‘ous cascades, on its way to join the great river at 
the end of the Barranca. The opposite wall of 
the cafion consists of immense precipitous cliffs 
of porphyritic rock, absolutely bare of vegeta- 
tion; but on the side of the road small streams 
constantly burst forth and flow downward, with 
the musical sound of gushing, falling water ; 
while their moisture stimulates the growth of 
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plants, ferns, mosses, and even trees, to such a 
degree that the great heights which tower above 
the road are beautiful with a wealth and variety 
of greenness rarely seen in sun-parched Mexico. 

The sight of all this wonderful flora—of the 
damp, shady masses of rock covered with rare 
plants and vines,—together with the fact that 
sitting on a flat saddle, without pommel, stirrup, 
or bridle, is not the easiest thing possible when 
the animal that wears the saddle is descending 
an incline of forty-five degrees, induced Miss 
Lestrange to slip from the back of her donkey 
to the ground. Her example was speedily fol- 
lowed; and while the Jdurros, so unexpectedly 
relieved, clattered with their drivers down the 
steep way, four at least of the party followed on 
foot hardly able to find words to express their 
admiration of the picturesque beauty . around 
them. 

Lestrange’s sketch-book appeared at once; and 
now and again, at some fresh turn of the road, 
he paused to transfer with rapid strokes the out- 
lines of the scene to his page. 

«You will make our Barranca famous, Señor,” 
said Don Salvador, looking with sincere admira- 
tion at his facile work. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. “It 
is not in my power to make your Barranca 
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famous Señor,” he answered. ‘These sketches 
are only for my own gratification. But it surely 
deserves fame. It seems to me I have never 
seen a more beautiful spot.” 

Increasing in beauty and impressive grandeur 
as they descended deeper, until the vast heights 
rising overhead seemed almost to exclude the sky, 
they presently reached the banks of the stream, 
where, on terraces—formed ages since by the 
sedimentary deposits washed from the mountain 
sides,—forests of luxuriant banana trees grow, 
with many other tropical fruits. Here the road 
became level, and, mounting their burros, the 
party rode through a picturesque Indian village ; 
the houses of adobe, covered with a thatch of 
banana leaves and bark, resting immediately 
against the masses of rock that form the pass. A 
turn of the way, and lo! rushing with swift, tur- 
bulent current, at the foot of the mountains that 
rise above it, was the largest river in Mexico— 
the Rio Grande de Santiago,—at this point a 
noble, wide stream. A hundred yards or so of the 
road winds along its bank, lined with the dwell- 
ings of the laborers who cultivate the products 
of this wonderful place; then comes a gateway, 
through which Sefior Echeveria led the way 
into the outer court of a large dwelling, with a 
long corridor in front, supported on handsome 
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arches, and an inner court filled with E ONAIRE and 
coffee trees. 

“This is positively like enchantment,” said 
Miriam. “I had no idea that we should find any 
human habitation at the end of so wild and 
difficult a way. The village was a sufficient sur- 
prise; but what is the meaning of a house of this 
kind ? ” 

“This, observed Señor Eeheveria, “is the 
house of the kactendado, or owner of all the lands 
down here. He lives in Guadalajara, but comes 
here occasionally. Do you like the place ?” 

“Tt is the most picturesque I have ever seen,” 
she answered enthusiastically, looking up at the 
immense mountain heights, which, clothed with 
varied foliage, rose almost immediately behind 
the house; and then at the bold, rushing river in 
front; while the dwelling itself formed such an 
adjunct to the picture as only a Spanish dwelling 
could, with its long arcade, its chapel at the end, 
its huerta, or garden, and splendid trees. 

“ I have never seen a spot that I liked so well,” 
said Lestrange, as he lifted Carmela from her 
donkey. “How delightfully one could live here 
amid such surroundings, and forget the world! 
And yet the owner lives in Guadalajara!” 

“He probably does not wish to forget the 
world,” remarked Carmela, with a smile, “And 
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you—perhaps you might remember it after a 
while, if you were indeed placed here to live.” 

“ I am afraid you think that I do not know my 
own mind very well,” he replied, a little offended, 
more by the irony of her tone than by the words. 

She looked up at him, still smiling. “ Have 
you, then, forgotten,” she said, “what you told 
me only yesterday—that you could not imagine 
caring for anything always? I judge, therefore, 
that you would not care very long to remain away 
from the world in such a place as this.” 

He looked a little disconcerted. “You cer- 
tainly take all that one ‘says au pied de la lettre,” 
he answered. ‘‘I perceive that I'was entirely too 
candid yesterday.” 

“ No,” she said, more gravely, as they followed 
the others into the shade of the corridor, where 
a long stone bench offered a seat; “ you were not 
too candid. I am very glad that you told me so 
much of yourself.” 

“ I am not glad, if it makes you think ill of me,” 
he began, impetuously—but their approach to 
the rest of the party made it impossible to say 
more. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LESTRANGE had no immediate opportunity to 
renew his interrupted conversation with Carmela. 
Yet he felt impatient until it was renewed; for 
he was certain that his candor of the day before 
had been misunderstood, and that he had by no 
means placed his character in as favorable a light 
as he desired. Her last words left him restless 
and ill at ease, but it was not until after luncheon 
that he was able to ask an explanation of them. 
This luncheon was taken seated comfortably at a 
table in a pretty, frescoed room, into which they 
were hospitably invited by an elderly woman, who 
was in charge of the house. The large basket 
packed by Sefiora Echeveria seemed inexhaustible 
in its contents; and the appetites of the party 
appeared to Lestrange also inexhaustible ; 
although it was, in fact, after their appetites were 
satisfied that they lingered, talking while they 
trifled with the fruits and dulces, and drank the 
light sweet wine of Aguas Calientes. 

But finally the young man’s impatience grew 
too great for his control, and he rose to his feet, 
saying, ‘‘ This is all very pleasant, my friends, 
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but time is passing ; presently the order will be 
given to mount burros and start homeward, and 
I shall have made no sketches of this wonderfully 
picturesque place. With your permission, there- 
fore, I go to make them.” 

“ We admire your industry, Señor,” remarked 
Don Salvador ; “ and would emulate it if we were 
able to do so.” 

Miriam smiled. “ Arthur’s industry is very 
spasmodic,” she observed ; “ but I am afraid we, 
too, are wasting time, when we should be explor- 
ing the beauty around us.” 

“The uerta is well worth seeing,” said Don 
Salvador. “ It is filled not only with coffee-trees, 
but with many other tropical plants which do 
not grow on the plateau.” 

“The Auerta—that is the garden, is it not? 
Yes, I want to see that; for I was admired it as 
we sat on the corridor. Carmela, you will come?” 

“ Presently,—I must first attend to this,” replied 
Carmela, indicating the débris of the luncheon. 
“ Do not wait for me.” 

When she emerged from the house, several 
minutes later, the shady alleys of the garden had 
apparently absorbed all the party; for not even 
Sefior Echeveria was in sight. She paused fora 
moment, glancing around as if in search of some 
one, and a figure at once arose from the roots 
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of a great spreading tree in the corner of the 
court. 

“I have been waiting for you,” said Arthur, 
coming forward quickly. “I want your advice 
about a good point of view fora sketch. Come 
and tell me what you think of the one I have 
selected.” 

“I said that I would follow the others into the 
garden,” she answered, hesitating a little. 

“ But why ?” (with some impatience). “ Coffee- 
trees may be new to Miriam, but they are not 
new to you. And she has Don Salvador and 
your father both with her to explain things. 
Come over here under this glorious old tree. I 
have arranged a charming seat for you, and you 
can tell me if I have found a good view.” 

“But you know that I am no judge of that,” 
she said, smiling at the insistence of his tone. 

But he carried ‘his point. She went with him 
to the place he had selected, admiring the view 
of rushing river and splendid heights, and took 
the seat which he had arranged for her on a 
massive root of the noble tree. Certainly it was 
a most picturesque spot. Behind the long, low, 
arcaded dwelling, immense cliffs, thickly covered 
with verdure, rose higher than sight could reach ; 
in front swept the majestic, mountain-shadowed 
river, its swift current crossed by a ferry-boat, 
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which presented a continually varying picture as 
it passed from bank to bank. 

Arthur sketched diligently and rather silently 
fora few minutes after Carmela joined him ; then, 
mindful that they were likely to be interrupted 
by the others at any moment, he suddenly 
plunged into the subject uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

“Why should you be glad because I told you 
so much of myself yesterday?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

She started and looked at him for an instant, 
as if doubting whether she heard him aright; for 
the few words exchanged on their arrival had 
not dwelt in her memory as in his. But the next 
moment she remembered, and a slight color rose 
into her cheeks. 

“ Is it not always well to know people as they 
really are, and not merely as one may fancy 
them? ” she asked. ‘‘/ think so.” 

“But I am not talking of people,” he replied. 
“I am speaking of myself. Please allow the sub- 
ject to remain particular, not general. You mean 
that you think it well to know me as I am, and 
not as you were inclined to fancy me? ” 

The color deepened in her cheeks, and she did 
not answer immediately; but, after a slight 
pause, she looked at him and said, with the beau- 
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tiful simplicity and directness he had often 
admired in her: 

“Yes, I mean that. If I am to know you at all, 
is it not well that I should know you correctly?” 

“I have no other desire than that you should 
know me correctly,” he answered, with an ear- 
nestness that probably imposed upon himself. 
“ But I do not wish to be misrespresented by my- 
self any more than by others; and I am afraid 
that I did misrepresent myself yesterday. I said 
more than I meant—much more than I meant 
you to take seriously. Iwas in a mood when it 
pleased me to think and speak ill of myself. 
Have you not known sucha mood?” 

She shook her head. “ No,” she answered. 
“When I examine my conscience I often think 
ill of myself, but it does not please me to do so; 
and that is not what you call ‘a mood.’” 

“Far from it, he observed, smiling. “ That is 
serious business, while mine—well, I am afraid 
mine was not serious at all. I certainly never 
intended you to believe that I had no constancy 
in my nature,—no power of recognizing what is 
good and holding fast to it.” 

“You said that you could not imagine any- 
thing in the world of which you would not tire.” 

“ I said!” he repeated, impatiently, —“ oh, yes, 
I said, as I have often said, many foolish things ; 
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but one does not expect to be judged by such 
utterances. People understand that one is not in 
earnest. Why, if you think such a thing of me, 
you must consider me one of the most contemp- 
tible of human beings.” 

The injured tone of this remark might have 
amused Carmela, had she been susceptible of 
amusement at the moment ; but she was too anx- 
ious to disclaim the opinion imputed to her, to 
remember how entirely it was his own fault if she 
entertained it. 

“ No,” the young girl answered, quickly. “ It 
would not be your fault if you changed in feeling. 
How could you help that? Perhaps you have 
forgotten, but you said—” 

“ Spare me the repetition of it,” he interrupted. 
half laughing, half vexed. “ Or, rather, tell me, 
Carmela, what I can do to efface the unfortunate 
words from your memory. For there is no one— 
on one in the world—whose good opinion I 
value as I do yours.” 

The vehemence of the last words touched the 
girl, whose heart was already dangerously in- 
clined toward him. A dewy, luminous moisture 
came into her eyes as she said: “And why should 
you think that you have lost my good opinion ? 
That is not altered. I only thought it was well 
to know what you said of yourself, if—if it were 
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true; because then one would not count too 
much on the—how shall I say it ?—the lasting of 
your kind feeling and your recollection, when 
you went away.” 

Her voice sank a little—in spite of herself 
trembling slightly—over the last words; and at 
‘the sound Arthur Lestrange lost control of 
himself completely. 

“If I went away, to the ends of the earth, do 
you think that I could ever forget you?” he 
demanded, impetuously. “ Carmela, Carmela, my 
dearest, do you not know what I feel for you? 
You have my whole heart; it has been yours 
since the first day I saw you, and it will be yours 
forever. What I was saying in idle, foolish fash- 
ion yesterday had no relation whatever to you. 
I love you to-day, and I will love you as long as 
I know what love is. Fancies may come and go, 
but this will never change.” 

She looked at him with eyes that seemed 
dazzled as if by sudden radiance. How could 
she fail to believe him? Older heads, and hearts 
less tender, might have been beguiled when for 
the first time passion spoke in living words to 
ears only too ready to hearken. 

“You love me!” she said, after a moment, 
drawing in her breath quickly, as if under the 
shock of a great surprise. “ That is strange. You 
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have seen so much of the world, you have known 
so many women, while I—I am only a Mexican 
girl, who has seen and known nothing.” 

“It is not what one has seen and known, but 
what one zs that makes one charming or the 
reverse,” said Lestrange. “ Every word that you 
utter, every look that you give, is adorable. I can- 
not tell you why—I can give no reason whatever ; 
simply I find you so, that is all. I met my fate 
the first moment I looked into your eyes; and 
the conviction of it has grown upon me every 
day since then. As for my folly of yesterday—lI 
talked in that way, knowing while I talked, that 
there was one spell I had no power to struggle 
against, one charm that I could never forget, one 
love that would make constancy a necessity, not 
a virtue. Do not think of it again, my Carmela! 
Only tell me if in that heart whose constancy I 
do not doubt, you have any love for me.” 

The soft, dark gaze met his with a look that an- 
swered him without need of words, although the 
words came afterward. 

“ I love you—yes,”’ she said; “ but that is not 
strange, for you have seemed to me from the 
first an embodiment of everything that I have 
dreamed of all my life. But I never imagined 
that you would care for me ; and when you talked 
in that way yesterday, I said to myself that it 
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was good for me to understand that when you 
went away you would think no more of anything 
here, and that if you stayed you would grow tired. 
Stop! let me speak ”—as he endeavored to inter- 
rupt her. ‘‘I want to tell you now that I would 
rather you went away and left me, even if it were 
to die, than to stay after you have grown tired.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Lestrange. “Can I 
never persuade you to forget those ridiculous, 
idle words? (Can I never make you believe that 
they had nothing to do with what I feel for you? 
If I cannot win your trust, what am I to do? 
And trust is impossible as long as you think such 
things of me.” 

“I think nothing but what is good,” she an- 
swered. “I only wanted to tell you that, because 
it seems to me it is possible. But if you tell me 
that it is not so, then I will try to believe you. 
It is like a dream that you should love me—I who 
have so little—” 

“ Do not talk of something about which you 
know nothing,” he said, smiling ; “and of your- 
self you certainly know nothing. You are so rare 
and perfect, my Carmela, that it is I who am un- 
worthy of you; but at least I know the value of 
what I have won, and I will never cease to treas- 
ure it as long as God gives me life.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ascent of the Barranca was much more 
difficult and tedious than its descent. The little 
burros proved altogether unable to carry their 
burdens up the steep road; and, one after an- 
other, the riders made a virtue of necessity, and, 
dismounting, trudged upward on foot. Only 
Sefior Echeveria remained on his donkey deter- 
minately, until the small animal had three times 
lain down with an air of decision, and could 
hardly be induced to resume its way even under. 
the blows and objurgations of the driver. Then 
he, too, resigned himself to the inevitable, and 
began to mount on foot, declaring the while that 
burros were a snare and delusion, and that if ever 
he came to the Barranca again, it should be on 
the back of a large, strong mule. 

“I always thought those little animals were too 
small for the purpose,” said Miriam, who, delicate 
as she was, walked quite vigorously, with the 
occasional assistance of Don Salvador, and a 
pause now and then for rest. 

Sefior Echeveria pointed to a laden troop that 
came by at that moment, with great sacks of char- 
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coal piled upon their backs, yet climbing with 
obedient alacrity up the steep way. 

“They do not lie down under zhat,” he re- 
marked ; “ and not one of us—not even myself— 
equals in weight what is there put uponthem. If 
you had all staid on your animals my wicked one 
would not have behaved so badly.” 

“It was impossible,” said Miriam. “I would 
rather drop down with fatigue than hear that 
poor creature groaning under me in the most 
heart-rending manner.” 

‘‘ The señorita has a tender heart,” observed 
Don Salvador. ‘‘Our poor burros do not often 
obtain so much consideration. But larger ani- 
mals would certainly be better. When I return 
here I shall ride a horse.” 

“ A good strong mule for me,” repeated Sefior 
Echeveria, as he slowly toiled upward. 

But, as it is an ill wind that blows good to no 
one, the necessity for walking, and the absorption 
of each one in his own fatigue, resulted in the 
fact that Lestrange and Carmela were altogether 
unnoticed ; and that as they climbed together up 
the long, winding way, its very steepness appeared 
delightful to them; for did it not offer opportu- 
nity for helping and being helped? Were they 
not able to linger in many a beautiful spot, to let 
its beauty mingle with and forever remain associ- 
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ated with their happiness? And did not the 
very paving stones of the road become transformed 
for them into that famous primrose path of which 
we have all heard ? 

Such happiness is, however, in its very nature 
among the most brief and evanescent things of 
life. Its perfect duration is short with everyone, 
_ but it was particularly short with Carmela; for 
before the end of the Barranca was reached, the 
first faint cloud had fallen over it. They had 
paused for a few minutes to rest and admire the 
wildly picturesque scene around them—the great 
cliffs rising, as it seemed, to the very sky over- 
head ; the masses of rock about the road draped 
with luxuriant verdure, a flashing spring pouring 
its waters out of them; and far below the high, 
curbed way, the stream from the falls rushing 
tumultuously over its bowlder-strewn bed. It 
was a picture that Carmela never forgot. She 
glanced up at the turquoise sky, that looked so 
far away from this deep earth-rift, and felt as if 
the smile of Heaven sank into her heart. 

“Of what are you thinking, my Carmelita?” 
asked Lestrange, who caught the glance and the 
expression on her face. ‘ You look like your 
picture. Afterall, I have succeeded with it pretty 
well. But I do not fancy that expression on your 
face ; it seems to set you too far away from me. 
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At that moment you had wandered into some 
high region where I cannot follow you.” 

She looked at him with a sweet and tender 
smile. ‘‘I was only thinking,” she said, ‘ how 
good God is to give us so much happiness; and 
how grateful I am tohim. You can surely follow 
me there ?” 

“ Not altogether,” he answered. “I prefer to 
think that this happiness has come to us out 
of our own hearts, rather than from Heaven. 
Fate is within us, sweet one; and we can make 
our lives what we will, if we resolve to do 
so.” 

“ Not without the blessing of God,” she said, a 
little startled. 

Lestrange checked the answer that trembled on 
his lips. There was no need to let her know 
how little belief he possessed in God or in His 
blessing. He had instinctive knowledge that his 
vague agnosticism would seem as terrible to this 
Mexican girl, bred in traditions of the most ar- 
dent faith, as if he absolutely denied the possibil- 
ity of all that she heldsodear. Consequently, he 
took refuge in a lover-like evasion. 

“ Could that blessing or any other be denied to 
your” he said. “ You are made for all blessings 
—to bestow as well as to obtain them. And how 
can I be grateful enough for the blessings you 
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have bestowed on me—your gentle heart and this 
tender hand ?” 

“The heart, yes,” she answered, smiling. 
“ That is yours forever. But the hand is not mine 
to give. It belongs to my parents, and it is of 
them you must ask it.” 

“ By Jove!” said Lestrange, under his breath. 
It was characteristic of the man that he had not 
given a thought to this practical necessity. To 
make love under the influence of the most ex- 
quisite eyes in the world, and amid the most ro- 
mantic surroundings, was one thing, and to go in 
cold blood to talk of matrimony to prosaic par- 
ents was quite another. He shrank from the last 
as perhaps only a man of his temperament does 
shrink,—a man to whom love-making is delight- 
ful, but the consequences of love-making obnox- 
ious. He knew, however, that it was absolutely 
necessary. Mexican customs are those of the Old 
World, and permit no trifling on this subject. 
And even while he felt the necessity to be most 
disagreeable, he also felt that Carmela was fully 
worth it. Had the power been given him, he 
would not at this moment have wished unsaid 
the words uttered under the great tree down by 
the rushing river; but no one could prophesy 
how soon such a moment might come. 

“ I prefer to think,” he said, after an instant’s 
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hesitation, “that the hand is as much your gift as 
the heart; only it is a gift that must be endorsed 
by the powers that be. Well, I hope we shall 
have no difficulty with them. Ido not anticipate 
any. And this being so, I wish it were possible to 
keep what only concerns ourselves to ourselves 
a little longer. Can we not enjoy our happiness 
for a while without admitting others to share it 
with us?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with a 
glance of surprise. “Do you mean that we 
should keep it—secret ?”’ 

“ Secret—well, that is hardly the word. I 
mean simply that when others are admitted to 
the knowledge of what now belongs only to our- 
_ selves, its first delicate aroma will be gone. And 
I should like to keep that as long as possible.” 

“Why should it be gone?” asked Carmela, 
with a puzzled expression. ‘‘It seems to me 
that it should rather add to our happiness to 
have the blessing of parents and friends, and 
above all the blessing of God. I could not be 
happy if I did not go to Padre Agustin at 
once.” 

“Then go, by all means. But what will you 
do if he tells you that it is your duty to have 
nothing to say to a heretic like me ? ” 

“He will never tell me that!” she cried, 
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quickly ; but a shadow, as of possible fear and 
trouble, fell over her face and darkened her eyes. 
“Was not my father a stranger, an American, 
like you? And did not my mother marry him 
with the blessing of the Church? ” 

“Unless I have been misinformed,” he said, 
“ your father went through the form of embrac- 
ing your mother’s religion before he was allowed 
to marry her. But that I cannot do. You must 
take me as I am, my Carmela.” 

“But you are not a Protestant,” she said, im- 
ploringly. “ You have told me so.” 

“Not in the sense of belonging to any sect, 
but in the sense of not acknowledging the author- 
ity of your Church—yes. And what does that 
matter? I shall never trouble a faith so beautiful, 
so poetical as yours. I object to only one thing 
in it: the intrusion of the priest into one’s pri- 
vate affairs. What on earth has Padre Agustin 
to do with you and me? ” 

A chill struck to her heart. Passion-blinded 
as she was, a sense of the irreconcilable difference 
between her lover and herself on this point 
seemed for a moment to overcome her. Le- 
strange saw from the expression of her face that 
he had shocked her deeply ; and, repenting him- 
self, he remarked quickly : 

“ But that is only the way in which the matter 
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appears tome. With you, I know well it is dif- 
ferent. Go, then, to twenty padres if you like; 
and so long as they do not bid you separate your- © 
self from me, I am content.” 

“I should not heed any one who bade me do 
that,” she said, passionately. 

And then there was a minute or two of lover- 
like rhapsody before they resumed their upward 
way after the rest of the party. 

But this brief conversation struck a note which 
made both of them less happy than they had 
been before. The thought of interfering parents 
and priest was more odious to Lestrange than 
can well be expressed. Not that he had any in- 
tention of trifling with Carmela, but that his 
peculiar temperament made him desire to enjoy 
the delicate romance of passion undisturbed by 
prosaic considerations ; while to Carmela herself 
there was a shadow over the brightness of the 
hour in the thought that, for the first time in her 
life, inclination and conscience might be arrayed 
against each other. 

Still “the light that never was on land or sea ” 
cast its brief, tender glory over them, as they 
rode back side by side across the beautiful plain 
to Atemajac. A soft, rosy twilight was on earth 
and sky when they found themselves again in 
Gaudalajara: and as they were about to separate 
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on the square where they had met in the morn- 
ing, Lestrange—who, somewhat to his sister's 
surprise, had declined Sefior Echeveria’s cordial 
invitation to supper—whispered to Carmela: 

“I will see you early to-morrow, and will speak 
to your parents, since you think it best. Mean- 
while, follow the dictates of your heart in all re- 
spects.” 

She understood that this meant she might speak 
to them herself if she desired ; and, with a soft 
smile from her eyes, they parted. 

Miss Lestrange was not surprised that her 
brother was very taciturn as they walked toward 
their lodgings. Such silent moods were generally 
the result of anything which had stimulated him, 
and he had certainly seemed to enjoy the day 
very much. 

“Tt has been an excursion well worth making,” 
she said, when they finally ascended to their 
comfortable sitting-room, and she sank—more 
tired than she had imagined herself to be—ona 
couch; “but I should not care to make it again 
in the same manner. Walking down the Bar- 
ranca was sufficiently easy, but climbing upward 
those five miles was very fatiguing. I fear I shall 
feel it very much.” 

“I wish we had never gone, Miriam | ! ” said the 
young man. 
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He had flung himself into an arm-chair, and 
sat facing her in the lamp-light, his fair hair 
clinging in damp disorder to his brow, and his 
eyes full of gloom. 
~ “Oh, I do not!” she said, quickly. ‘‘It was 
beautiful—most_ beautiful!—and I would not 
have missed it on any account. Do not fear but 
that my fatigue will soon pass.” 

“I was not thinking of that,” he responded, 
truthfully. “ I was thinking—I have made a fool 
of myself, Miriam ; and you might as well know 
it at once.” 

“With Carmela, I suppose?” said Miriam, 
calmly. “I have been expecting that: and I 
confess it does not strike me as very important. 
The question is, have you made a fool of her 
also?” 

“You are certainly very sympathetic,” he ob- 
served, coloring angrily. “ I am sorry to say that 
from your point of view, I kave made a fool of 
her. She loves me, and I am to propose to her 
parents for her to-morrow.” 

Miss Lestrange looked at the speaker for a 
moment with a surprise almost amounting to 
indignation. Then: “ What do you mean by 
such folly, Arthur?” she asked. “You know 
that you will never marry this girl. You fancy 
yourself in love with her now because she is 
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charming and you have nothing else to interest 
you; but that will not last two weeks after you 
have left Mexico. She does not really suit you 
in the least; but if she did, you could not marry 
her. She has no fortune, you have not enough 
for your own needs, and Aunt Elinor will never 
consent.” 

“I am not dependent upon Aunt Elinor,” said 
Mr. Lestrange, hastily. ‘‘If she chooses to 
make me her heir, well and good. If not, I have 
my art to fall back upon. I shall certainly marry 
Carmela, now that I have gone so far. But I 
acknowledge that I should have been wiser if I 
had—waited.” 

“It is the old story,” returned Miriam. 
“From your boyhood you have never denied 
yourself anything on which your fancy was set, 
and of course the temptation to make love to 
Carmela, was more than you could resist. I have 
dreaded it all along, but I hoped that a whole- 
some fear of entanglement might hold you in 
check for once. You will break this girl’s heart, 
and that will be the end of it,—for she has a 
heart to break! I wish to Heaven we had never 
eome here! ”’ 

“You certainly have a genius for saying disa- 
greeable things,” replied the young man, with 
not unnatural exasperation. “Have I not told 
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you that I mean to marry Carmela, even if I 
must sacrifice my prospects in doing so? Does 
that look as if I were going to break her heart? 
I regret my folly in having spoken just now; but 
having done so, I shall abide by the conse- 
quences.” 

“What a lover-like spirit!” said Miss Le- 
strange, sarcastically. It must be owned that she 
was very provoking, as well as much provoked. 
“If it is common for men to feel in this manner 
after they have been accepted, God save me from 
ever excepting one! Well, for Carmela’s sake, I 
hope her parents will refuse you. Happily you 
are not much of a parti, if your expectations from 
Aunt Elinor are left out—as they must be in 
this case.” 

“I do not imagine that your kind wish is likely 
to be gratified,” he said, with offended dignity. 

«Iam afraid not,” she admitted, with a sigh. 
“ But of this I am sure—if they are wise enough 
to refuse, it will be the best and happiest ending 
for Carmela.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


MIRIAM was right; but there was to be no 
such short, sharp ending of her romance for Car- 
mela. Sefior Echeveria was very doubtful of the 
answer to be given to Lestrange’s proposal, but 
he naturally left the decision to his wife ; and she, 
touched by the remembrance of her own young 
` romance, and dazzled by what she conceived to be 
the position and prospects of the suitor, finally 
gave her consent—subject to the condition that 
she be assured of the consent of Lestrange’s par- 
ents, both of whom were living. 

“That is not considered necessary in our coun- 
try,” he remarked; “ but you shall be gratified as 
soon as possible. My parents are not likely to re- 
fuse their consent to anything that is for my hap- 
piness.”’ 

“ It is necessary that I should be assured on this 
point,” Sefiora Echeveria explained; ‘‘ because 
you are not going to live in Mexico, like Carmela’s 
father. No one thought of asking the consent of 
his family, as they were so far away, and he made 
himself one of us. But you—if you take the poor 
child to your country, she will be in the midst of 
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strangers, and it will be sad if they are not also 
friends.” 

“ No one could see Carmela without becoming 
her friend,” he replied, enthusiastically. “ Do not 
fear that she will not win every one by one glance 
of her eyes.” 

“ Then,” continued the sefiora, ‘‘ there is the 
difference of religion. If it were possible for you 
to become a Catholic—”’ 

The young man shook his head decidedly. 
“That is quite impossible,” he said. “ You must 
be satisfied with my promise never to interfere 
with Carmela’s religion. I admire it in her, but 
that I should embrace it is out of the question.” 

“I do not know what Padre Agustin will say,” 
murmured the sefiora, dubiously. 

“ Does it matter what he says?” inquired the 
suitor, rather haughtily. “You surely will not 
allow him to dictate what you shall do with re- 
gard to your own daughter? That would be 
priestly tyranny indeed.” 

“« You do not understand,” said Sefiora Eche- 
veria, with dignity. “Our priests are not only 
our spiritual advisers, but our best and most inti- 
mate friends. Padre Agustin has been Carmela’s 
director since her childhood; no one feels a 
deeper interest in her, and no one has a better 
right to speak about anything which concerns her 
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especially anything so important and so opposed 
to our ideas as marriage with one of another faith.” 

« And if Padre Agustin opposes such a mar- 
riage, am I to understand that you will reconsider 
yonr consent? ” asked Lestrange, who felt all his 
inherited Protestantism stirring in him at this mo- 
ment. 

It was a difficult question for Sefiora Echeveria 
to answer. She hesitated slightly, and then said: 
“ I have given my consent on certain conditions, 
Sefior; and I shall hope that you on your part 
will do all that is possible to reconcile our spirit- 
ual authorities to such a marriage.” 

“I will do anything short of promising to be- 
come a Catholic myself,” he replied, eagerly. 

But after he was gone the sefiora began to 
consider within herself that perhaps she had been 
rash in giving even the modified consent which 
had been drawn from her, without first consulting 
Padre Agustin. On the principle of repairing a 
fault without delay, she therefore flung her black 
mantle over her head and went forth at once to 
seek him. 3 

Padre Agustin knew human nature and the 
general course of human events too well to besur- 
prised at the tale which she had to tell. He lis- 
tened gravely, but with a look of regret and con- 
cern in his dark eyes. 
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“ I think,” he said, finally, “ since you wish me to 
speak frankly, that it is a terrible thing you have 
agreed to do—to give your daughter toa stranger 
of whom you know nothing save that he isa man 
utterly without Christian faith.” 

“Not without Chrestzan faith!” demurred 
Señora Echeveria: “though he is not a Catho- 
lic.” 

The Father made a gesture which signified that 
the distinction was unimportant. ‘‘ He is not 
even a Christian in the sense in which you use 
the term,” he said. ‘‘ Many things come to my 
ears. Among them I have heard that Sefior Le- 
strange advocates a refined infidelity, which, by 
treating the Christian faith as a beautiful myth 
that human reason has outgrown, is more dan- 
gerous than the violent atheism with which we are 
familiar.” 

“I did not know that,” answered the sefiora, 
much shocked. “ He has always seemed so liberal 
and so full of admiration for everything Catholic, 
that I liked him better and trusted him more be- 
cause he acknowledged that he had no faith in 
Protestantism.” 

‘Unfortunately, he has no faith in anything 
except human reason,” said the priest. ‘ He will 
no doubt utter many fine sentiments, and honestly 
mean them; but the fact remains that there is 
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no foundation to build upon in a man who has no 
divine faith. At least I should be sorry to put 
into his hands the happiness of one dear to me, 
and, far more than that, the power to weaken and 
perhaps destroy her faith.” 

“ But what am I to do, Father ? ” asked the poor 
lady, who wished now most heartily that she had 
sought counsel before committing herself. ‘‘ Car-, 
mela loves him, and I—I have promised to let 
her marry him.” 

“ Carmela is young and foolish, but she is too 
good a child not to submit to your wishes in this 
matter,” said the Father. ‘It is you who are to 
blame for promising without consideration to give 
your daughter to this man. Is it possible that 
you have made no conditions with him?” 

“ Oh, yes!” she replied. “I have made the 
condition of his parents’ consent, and that he 
shall never interfere with Carmela’s religion.” 

Padre Agustin shrugged his shoulders. “ The 
last amounts to nothing,” he said. ‘‘ His inter- 
ference with Carmela’s religion will be of too 
subtle a character to be guarded against. And 
you forget that there may be other souls besides 
hers to be considered. How will you guard a 
man’s children from the effects of his unbelief?” 

‘‘There are promises which he must make,” 
observed the sefiora, weakly. 
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“ What promises will bind a man who acknowl- 
edges no power from which such promises derive 
force? He will break them if it pleases him ; and 
should indifference or a sense of honor induce 
him to keep them, the influence of his exam- 
ple and the associations of his life must have 
none the less effect upon young minds and 
hearts.” 

“ Madre de Dios,’ said the señora, ina whisper 
to herself, “what have I done! I see that I 
have acted like a fool, Father,” she added aloud. 
“ Only tell me now what I can do. It will go 
hard with me to break my poor Carmela’s heart, 
but if it must be done to save her soul—” 

“We will not break Carmela’s heart,” replied 
the priest, with a grave, sweet smile. “Send 
her to me, and I promise you that she will do all 
that you ask. What you must ask is this: that 
she will go away from Guadalajara for the pres- 
ent, and see no more of this young man until you 
are satisfied whether it is well for her to marry 
him. The fact that you have demanded the con- 
sent of his parents will give you a good reason 
for asking this separation. Until you have that, 
it is certainly not well that Carmela should be 
indulging a sentiment destined perhaps to disap- 
pointment.” 

“ Señor Lestrange says that he is perfectly cer- 
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tain of the consent of his parents,” remarked 
Sefiora Echeveria, in a despondent tone. 

‘‘ Nothing is certain until it is accomplished,” 
the good priest replied. ‘You cannot risk your 
daughter’s happiness on such an assertion. You 
must send her away for the present. The ques- 
tion is, where ? ” 

“That is easily answered,” said the sefiora, 
more cheerfully ; for she felt that to send Car- 
mela away at present would be the greatest 
possible relief. “She has long been promis- 
ing a visit to her Aunt Gonzalez. She shall 
go at once. It is, you know, near Etzatlau 
that my sister lives. That is far enough 
away ? ” i 

“Tt will do,” returned the father. “ And now 
that this point is settled, go, my friend, and send 
Carmela to me.” 

A little later his heart was touched by Car- 
mela’s aspect when she appeared. Beautiful ‘as 
she had been before, it was the beauty of an un- 
awakened nature; but now, under the powerful 
influence of the passion that had wrought its 
spell upon her, she seemed transformed. The 
_ liquid eyes were radiant with a new light, the ten- 
der lips had gained a joyous curve, and there was 
that pervading yet indefinable change which 
only great emotion can produce, and which is 
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seen in its extremest form in organizations sen- 
sitive alike to pleasure and to pain. 

“She will not look like this when she has 
heard what I have to say to her,” thought the 
priest, with a pang of pity. But he knew the 
temper of the soul which he had to deal with; 
and so, with the calmness of the surgeon who 
wounds to heal, he spoke. 

“ My child,” he said, gently, “I am sorry to 
hear the news which your mother has brought 
me. I did not think that you would be so car- 
ried away by the influence of feeling as to prom- 
ise, without consideration or condition, to marry 
a man who has no Christian faith.”’ 

Something of a look of penitence crept into 
Carmela’s eyes as she lifted them to his face, 
but not enough to dim the radiance of her happi- 
ness. 

“It was wrong,” she said, in a low voice. “I 
know that. But he is very good, though, unhap- 
pily, he has not a faith like ours. I am sure of 
that, Father. And I—I love him very much. 
So I did not think of consideration or delay be- 
fore telling him so.” 

“That would have been natural enough in 
another,” the Father went on; ‘‘but in you I 
expected more thought of what might be pleas- 
ing to God, rather than such prompt yielding to 
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human passion. Do not misunderstand me, my 
child. It is a natural emotion of the heart, 
which God blesses when it is in accordance with 
His will and His laws; but Christian people, be- 
fore giving themselves up to its dominion, strive 
to learn what is His will.” 

Her glance sank under what she felt to be a 
well-deserved rebuke. There was a moment's 
pause, and then she said, slowly: ‘Surely it is 
not too late to do that now.” 

“It is certainly not too late,” was the reply. 
“ But if this proposed marriage should prove to 
be zot according to God's will, are you able to re- 
sign it?” 

The knife went deep then. The dark eyes 
sprang wide open with a startled look of abso- 
lute agony. It was this look which the priest 
answered. 

“We cannot deceive God,” he said, impres- 
sively. “Remember that. To seek to know His 
will, and be fixed meanwhile in the determina- 
tion to follow our own, is nothing but a mock- 
ery. Many people deceive themselves in this 
manner; but I do not wish you todo so. There- 
fore I put the possible result plainly before you. 
It is useless to seek to know His will unless 
we are prepared to follow it when it is made 
known. Are you prepared? Are you ready to 
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resign your heart’s wish if God demands it of 
your” | 

“ How can I say?” she answered, with a gasp. 
“T have often thought that I would take noth- 
ing which I was not sure was according to God’s 
will ; but now—O Father, now I am not sure! 
When you put it so plainly, I see that I am not 
ready to resign what has become my life. I 
would far rather die!” 

“ There are many times in life when we would 
rather die than make a painful sacrifice,” said 
the Father, calmly; “but in such cases death is 
not what God asks of us. My child, passion has 
taken too strong hold upon you, and on such 
passion God's blessing cannot rest. There is but 
one remedy. Ask of Him the strength to bend 
your will to His. It may be that He will not 
demand this sacrifice of you; but I warn you 
that unless you are prepared to make it if nec- 
essary, there is no good in seeking to know His 
will. Better at once follow the dictates of undis- 
ciplined human passion.” 

The penetrating voice sank deep into Car 
mela’s heart, and seemed for the moment to still 
the passion of which he spoke. With that voice 
were associated all the deep, spiritual feeling, and 
all the high spiritual aspirations of her life. 
Heretofore she had followed eagerly where its 
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counsels led; but now, for the first time, nature 
drew back. Noble was the height toward which 
the well-known accents invited her; but so steep 
and terrible the road thither that the soul, in the 
thraldom of love’s enchantment, shrank shud- 
dering before it. Yet even in this moment the 
higher nature responded in some sort to the call 
made upon it. 

“I do not wish to do that,” she said, in a low, 
broken voice. “ I wish to know God’s will and to 
follow it—if I can. Pity me, Father, for I am so 
weak that I dare not absolutely say that I will.” 

“God will enable you to do it if there be 
need,” said the gentle yet commanding tones. 
“ Have no fear of that. Go to Him with the con- 
fidence of a child; ask Him to make His will 
clear to you, and to give you the strength to fol- 
low it. You will do this?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “All that you say I will 
do as well as I am able.” 

“Then, as a proof that you mean what you 
have said to Him, submit at once and without a 
murmur to your mother’s wishes. She will ask of 
you to go away until it is made plain whether or 
not this marriage is for your best interests. You 
will do this also?” | 

“T shall have no alternative,’’ she replied, with 
paling lips—for this was her first intimation of 
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the separation from her lover which impended 
over her. l 

“I did not mean that you had any alternative 
save obedience,” said Padre Agustin ; “ but there 
is a wide difference in the manner of obedience. 
I am speaking of the spirit in which you may 
accept what I know to be painful to you. I ask 
you to accept it by a voluntary act of the will, 
submitting not only to your mother’s wishes, but 
to whatever God may ordain for you in this 
matter. Are you able to do this?” 

There was a short silence and a sharp struggle 
before she could answer, with tears that would 
not be restrained : 

‘I will try to do so.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


GREAT was Lestrange’s indignation when he 
heard Sefiora Echeveria’s decision with regard 
to Carmela. It seemed to him nothing less than 
an outrage that their association should be 
ended, and the pleasure of love-making cut short 
just when it had reached its most agreeable stage. 
But the expression of these sentiments had no 
effect upon the sefiora. She was placid but firm. 

“ My daughter’s happiness is very dear to me, 
Sefior,” she said ; “and I cannot permit it to be 
trifled with. She must go away until it is decided 
whether or not she is to marry you. Moreover, 
it is the custom of our country that after a lover 
has declared his feelings—”’ 

“He is banished from the house,” interposed 
Lestrange. “Yes, I know; but you must allow 
me to observe that it is a barbarous custom.” 

‘It may be that it appears so to you,” said the 
señora, with dignity ; “ but since it is our custom, 
you must not be surprised if I follow it—at least 
to the extent of separating Carmela and yourself 
until you have obtained the consent of your 
parents to your marriage.” 
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“ I have assured you,” he remarked, ‘‘ that this 
consent is simply a form. You may consider it 
already obtained.” 

“I cannot do that,” she replied; “but since 
you are so certain of obtaining it, you should not 
find the separation which I require very hard to 
bear.” 

“I find it not only hard, but cruel and unnec- 
essary,” he said, with an energy altogether strange 
to his usual languid manner. If Miriam had been 
present she would have reflected that the only 
thing which, from his boyhood, had ever roused 
Arthur to this energy, had been the crossing of 
a fancy or caprice. 

“I am sorry that you find it so,” answered the 
sefiora, with more kindness than the tone of the 
speech merited: for she said to herself that she 
could not find fault with the young man for being 
very much in love with Carmela. “It is, how- 
ever impossible for me to reconsider what I have 
decided upon.” 

“What do you say to this, Carmela?” asked 
Lestrange, turning to the girl, who had sat pale 
and silent during the conversation. 

She lifted her eyes at his appeal, and the deep 
pain in them went to his heart. A sudden con- 
viction came to him that his own aversion to the 
proposed separation was but a faint sentiment — 
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compared to what she was suffering. The reali- 
zation was brief; for, like all egotists, the only 
thing of which he had any keen or lasting impres- 
sion was that which he felt himself. But with 
the gaze of those sad eyes upon him, he could 
not for the moment think of anything but what 
they revealed. 

“I am sorry that my mother thinks it neces- 
sary,” Carmela replied, in her low, sweet voice ; 
“but since it is her wish, we can only submit to 
it. God will perhaps bring us together again.” 

“ will do that,” said Lestrange, passionately : 
for her look stirred all that was deepest in his 
nature. “Nothing but your own wishes shall 
come between us in any lasting sense. I prom- 
ise you that.. Only tell me,” he added, quickly, 
speaking in English, partly on the impulse of the 
moment, partly because Sefiora Echeveria had 
no knowledge of the language, “is it necessary to 
submit to this tyrannical separation ? ” 

“It is certainly necessary that I should obey 
my mother,” the young girl answered in the same 
language ; for she knew that if she replied in 
Spanish, he would believe she had spoken for her 
mother’s ears. 

“ And when do you go?” he asked. 

Carmela turned to her mother. “ He wishes to 
know when I am going,” she said. 
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“To-morrow, answered the sefiora. “ There 
is no reason for delay. This afternoon I will 
accompany her to pay a farewell visit to your 
sister; and after that I think it is best that you 
should not meet again. It will only be an un- 
necessary pain.” 

Lestrange uttered no remonstrance against this. 
He felt, by the change in Señora Echeveria’s tone 
and manner, that a stronger will than hers was 
arrayed against him, and that further resistance 
was useless. ‘‘It is the priest, of course?” he 
said to himself, bitterly. And as he left the 
house, he swore an oath in his heart that not all 
the priests in Mexico should separate Carmela 
and himself—-for opposition was the one touch 
requisite to settle into obstinacy his wavering 
desires. 

In the afternoon Sefiora Echeveria and Carmela 
went, according to the promise of the former, to 
see Miss Lestrange ; Carmela with a faint, pathetic 
attempt to appear cheerful—for Padre Agustin 
had said to her, “Try to do what is required of 
you with good-will and a good grace, not in a 
martyr spirit.” But the look which Miriam called 
nun-like—the look, that is, of renunciation—was 
on her face, despite all her efforts to the con- 
trary; and the dark eyes had an expression of 
steady, abiding pain. 
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‘‘And so you are going away, my dear?” said 
Miss Lestrange, taking her hand after they sat 
down. “I am very sorry, I assure you. Your 
companionship has been a great pleasure to me, 
and I shall miss you sadly.” 

Tears sprang into Carmela’s eyes and made 
them liquid with moisture as she raised them to 
the speaker’s face. “You have been very kind 
tome,” she replied, simply. “I, too, am sorry that 
we must part. But my mother thinks it neces- 
sary for me to go.” 

“It may seem strange to you that I am send- 
ing her away,” said Sefiora Echeveria; “but, 
until things are quite settled, it seems to me 
best.” 

“Yes, it zs best,” Miriam answered, with some 
unconscious emphasis. “I would not have Car- 
mela suffer one pang through Arthur’s fault ; 
and I think you are right to guard against the 
possibility of such a thing.” 

The sefiora looked at her wistfully. Deşpite 
all that Padre Agustin had said, the soft-hearted 
woman could not wish that Carmela’s young 
romance should be shattered; and Miriam’s 
words made her think, for the first time, that the 
parental consent she had demanded was not so 
certain as Lestrange declared it to be. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then said to her daughter: 
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“Go to the other end of the room, dear. I wish 
to speak a few words to the señorita.” 

Obediently as a child Carmela went, and, pass- 
ing behind a partly drawn curtain—hung across 
the end of the room to screen from sight the 
large easel on which her picture rested,—found 
herself in the presence of Arthur Lestrange, who, 
flung listlessly in the depths of a large chair, was 
gazing moodily out of the window. He sprang 
up when he saw her, with a sudden light flashing 
into his eyes. x 

“What! isit you?” he cried. “But this is too 
good! I was just debating with myself whether 
I would appear at your visit; for to see you in 
the presence of your mother is worse than not. 
to see you at all. And now you have come to 
me alone! It is more than I hoped for.” 

“I did not know that you were here,” she 
answered. “Iwas sent away. Mamma is speak- 
ing to your sister, and I came for a last look at 
the picture.” 

‘“ And instead you find me. Is not that better? 
Sit down in this chair, and let me look at you 
and talk to you once more in peace.” 

“Perhaps I should tell mamma that you are 
- here?” she said, hesitating a little. 

“ Has she forbidden you to see or speak to me, 
Carmela?” 
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“No, oh no!” 

“Then be quiet. Is there anything strange in 
our being together? Have we not been together 
often before? What horrible nonsense and cruel 
folly all this separation is! It enrages me beyond 
measure,—enrages me because I have no power 
to prevent it. O my Carmela! when once you are 
mine—and mine you shall be as surely as the 
sun shines in heaven—they will never have an 
Opportunity to interfere with us again. If you 
had but heeded me, and we had said nothing of 
what concerned only ourselves, what happy hours 
we might have had together here, instead of 
being torn apart in this manner!” 

She shook her head slightly, as she looked at © 
him with gentle, pathetic eyes. “It is better to 
suffer than to do wrong,” she answered. ‘We 
could not have been happy without the blessing 
of God, and that blessing could not have rested 
on wilful concealment.” 

“ We do not look at these things in the same 
way,” he said; “but what is done is done, and I 
will not blame you now. For you, too, suffer,— 
not as much as I, for you have your piety to 
console you; but still you suffer.” 

She smiled a faint, pathetic smile, more ex- 
pressive than tears. ‘Yes, I suffer,” she replied, 
quietly; “and what you call my piety does not 
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console me as it ought to do. But if we bear our 
suffering patiently, God will perhaps end it for 
us. That is my hope.” 

“Have hope in me,” he whispered, drawing 
her quickly toward him. “I have promised you 
that nothing shall come between us, and I repeat 
that promise again. Nothing, my Carmela,— 
nothing! Not all the parents or priests in Mex- 
ico shall keep us apart. They could not send you 
so far that I would not follow you, if need be. 
And there is nothing I would not throw to the 
winds, if by doing so I could secure you.” 

She looked at him gratefully, too deeply 
touched by his passion to doubt or criticise. 
_ Surely such devotion as this was worth suffering 
for. Nay, suffering itself took another character 
and became happiness when it was endured for 
one so deeply loved, and supported by ardent 
faith in that beloved one. 

Meanwhile Sefiora Echeveria, unheeding the 
soft murmur of voices at the other end of the 
room, was saying to Miss Lestrange, 

“You will forgive me if I ask you a frank 
question. Do you think that your parents will 
refuse their consent to the marriage of your 
brother with my Carmela?”’ 

“ My parents—oh, no doubt they will consent 
if Arthur really wishes it,” Miriam answered. 
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“ But ’—she paused a moment, and then went on, 
with a sudden impulse of confidence—“ I feel as 
if I must tell you that the greatest danger is in 
Arthur himself. He is very much in love with 
Carmela now, and he means all that he says to 
you and to her. But he is capricious and change- 
able in the extreme. He may change altogether 
in his feelings. So it is best that Carmela should 
be separated from him. The separation will test 
his affection, and it may spare her some pangs 
should that affection not bear the test.” | 

The señora shook her head. “ You do not know 
` Carmela,” she said. “Nothing, I fear, can spare 
her now. And obstacles seem to increase. For- 
give me, Sefiorita, if I say that I wish your brother 
had never come to Mexico.” 

“ So do I, with all my heart,” returned Miriam. 
“I assure you my feeling is all with you in this 
matter. I would do anything to spare Carmela 
pain. It may be that I wrong Arthur—that he 
will be more constant than I think to this affec- 
tion. We can only hope so—now.”’ 

“I do not know what to hope,” said the sefiora, 
mournfully. “It is not a marriage I would choose 
for Carmela. I do not think she would be happy 
in your country ; and—and I am told that your 
brother has no faith, no religion of any kind.” 

«I am afraid that is true,” Miriam admitted, 
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gravely; ‘but with us there are many men— 
good and well-intentioned—who have no faith, 
as you understand faith. They were never taught 
any positive religion, and so they follow the fash- 
ion of the time, and doubt everything. Arthur is 
one of them. I cannot deny that. But his form 
of easy-going unbelief is so common that we 
think little of it.” 

“ We think much of any unbelief,” said Señora 
Echeveria. ‘I see no hope in this matter for my 
poor Carmela. She seems doomed to unhappi- 
ness; for how can I allow her to marry one who 
has no certainty of himself and no belief in God? 
Even if your parents consent— ” 

“Our parents will leave Arthur to do as he 
pleases,” interrupted Miss Lestrange; “but there 
is another person who has much power over him. 
This is a wealthy aunt, who has been very gener- 
ous to him, and who, we have every reason to 
believe, will make him her heir. If she opposes 
such a marriage he will never persevere. I am 
sure of that. He does not think so himself. He 
believes now that he will throw away a fortune 
for Carmela; but I know that he never will. I tell 
you these things, Sefiora, in order that you may 
be prepared, should what I fear come to pass; 
and that you may do what seems to you best for 
your daughter’s happiness.” 
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“I am grateful to you for your frankness,” 
said the señora, gravely. “I shall not forget it. 
I see that the separation between your brother 
and Carmela is even more necessary, more im- 
perative, than I supposed. And there must be 
no delay in it. So now it is time for us to go. 
Where is Carmela? ” 

Miriam pointed toward the curtained recess. 
“She is there—with Arthur,” she answered. 
“They have had their farewell. Do not grudge 
them that. When they meet again all things 
will be different.” 

“If I can prevent it, they shall never meet 
again,” said the mother, rising resolutely. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A MONTH had passed since Carmela and 
‘Lestrange parted, when the diligencia from 
Guadalajara set down in the plaza of Ahualulco 
—a small town lying in the midst of a beautiful 
mountain-encircled valley—a very tired, very 
dusty, and very cross young man. Twenty 
leagues in a Mexican diligencia is calculated to 
ruffle the amiability of any one short of an angel ; 
and no one ever credited Arthur Lestrange with 
angelic qualities. He had followed an impulse in 
starting on this journey ; but it is safe to say that 
if he had imagined how disagreeable it would 
prove, he would have found some other way of 
reaching Carmela, or else not have reached her at 
all. He said this to himself more than once dur- 
ing the day ; and now that he was near the end of 
the journey, physical discomfort had come toa 
point which rendered him almost incapable of 
any other feeling than that of consciousness of it. 

He was covered with dust to a degree which 
would have made recognition difficult, and ach- 
ing in every joint from the terrible jolting of 
the vehicle, as he followed a small boy who 
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agreed to guide him to the principal meson.* 
This proved to be a very indifferent place; but 
water at least was attainable, and after copious 
ablutions and a change of clothing he was suff- 
ciently revived to make inquiries concerning the 
cousin with whom Carmela was at present stay- 
ing, as he had learned from one of the Echeveria 
boys. There was no difficulty in obtaining a 
direction to the house. Evidently the Sefiora 
Andrea Rodriguez wasa person of importance 
and well known. 

As he went into the street again—a long, 
Oriental-like vista of low, flat houses bounding a 
white, dusty road, and ending in a glimpse of 
noble mountain forms, which were already draped 
in the soft tints of approaching sunset—his 
attention was attracted by the musical clamor of 
the bells in the tall, graceful church-tower, that 
made a landmark for miles, as it rose out of the 
midst of tropical verdure in the centre of the 
lovely valley. They were calling to some service, 
for from all directions people were hastening 
towards the church; and with a thought that he 
might see Carmela there, Lestrange followed, 
ascended the steps of the platform on which the 
church and curatot—the last a portion of 
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former Franciscan monastery—stand, and en- 
tered the wide-open doors. 

It was a scene such as he had witnessed often 
in Mexican churches the poetry and beauty of 
which always touched the artistic side of his 
nature afresh each time that he saw it. A long 
and lofty nave rose overhead into a series of 
arches and frescoed domes, and ended at the 
farther extremity in a splendid high altar, all 
white and gold, where the Most Holy Sacrament 
was throned amid starry lights. The floor was 
coverd with kneeling forms, while a surpliced 
priest stood in the pulpit, beads in hand, and 
led the Rosary. The response was like the mur- 
mur of many waters; and at the end of each 
decade the organ rolled in, and a chorus of 
voices rose in a familiar chant, in which the 
people joined with stirring effect 

Lestrange sat down on a bench near the door, 
and began to consider how he could possibly 
hope to discover Carmela amid the multitude 
of feminine forms present, all disguised alike in 
the shrouding folds of vebosos and shawls. The 
only hope was that she might see him in passing 
out. He waited, therefore, through the Rosary, 
the meditation which followed, the Benediction 
which ended the service; and kept his position 
as the throng passed out, unheeding the many 
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curious glances cast upon him. But he was not 
rewarded by a glimpse of any one resembling 
Carmela. Presently he found himself left in a 
building almost entirely empty, save for a few 
forms still kneeling at the upper end near the 
altar. He rose and slowly strolled up the long 
nave, stood for a few minutes at the sanctuary 
rail, examining the details of the richly orna- 
mented altar: and then, turning around, was sud- 
denly startled by the gaze of a pair of dark eyes 
that, in mingled astonishment and delight, were 
iooking at him out of a face closely shaded by the 
folds of a black mantle. It was Carmela herself 
who was kneeling on the pavement before him. 

He made a quick movement toward her, but 
she checked it by a gesture, bent her head for 
a moment, blessed herself in the rapid Spanish 
fashion, and then, rising, walked before him to- 
ward a side door that opened on a corridor that 
ran between the church and the patio of the 
curato, once the cloister of the monastery. 

Here she paused, and, turning towards him, 
held out her hand with a gesture full of tender- 
ness and grace. Her eyes were shining with soft 
radiance, her lips were smiling. It was a trans- 
figured face from that of the pale girl who a few 
minutes before had been kneeling before the 
Mother of Sorrows. 
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“This is a great happiness,” she said, simply. 
“ How do you come here? ” 

“Did I not tell you that wherever you went 
I would follow?” he answered. ‘‘ Did you think 
I did not mean it? My Carmela, I would cross 
Mexico to see you looking at meas you are look- 
ing now! One glimpse of you is enough to re- 
ward one for any hardship.” And at the moment 
he honestly forgot the hardships of the diligencia. 

“ But why have you come?” she asked. “ Have 
you anything to tell me? Has my mother con- 
sented, perhaps?” 

“I have not seen your mother,” he replied ; 
“although I must see her when I return to Guad- 
alajara. I have had letters from home, and I 
came to you first, because I knew that if I went 
to her I should be forbidden to see you; and I 
was determined to see you before I went away.” 

The brief radiance faded out of her face as 
quickly as it had come into it. She knew now 
what blow was impending; but she uttered no 
cry or exclamation. She looked at him steadily, 
and her voice was lower than before, as she said, 
“Your parents have, then, refused their con- 
sent?” 

“It was an absurd folly, the form of asking 
their consent,” he answered, pulling viciously at 
the ends of his mustache. “I want to explain’ 
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it all to you—but this is no place. Can I not see 
you in the house where you are staying?” 

“Ves,” she replied. “ My cousin is kind: she 
will not object. But you will have no opportunity 
to speak to me alone. Can you not tell me now 
whatever it is necessary for me to know?” 

“No; I cannot expose you to remark by keep- 
ing you here,” he answered. “ We can speak 
English if need be; there is that resource. Can 
I accompany you? I suppose not.” 

She shook her head. “I will go,” she said, 
“and prepare my cousin. Come within half an 
hour. She will receive you, I am sure.” 

“ Go, then; but try to find some means to speak 
to me alone. I have much to say to you.” 

“I will tell Andrea frankly what we wish,” she 
said. “I think that she will help us; for surely 
there can be no harm in exchanging a few words 
before we part.” 

Sefiora Rodriguez justified Carmela’s opinion. 
She was a young widow, able to feel with youth, 
and altogether independent in her own house. 
She had brought Carmela from her mother’s 
hacienda to be a companion to her, and she was 
full of sympathy for the gentle creature who bore 
the enforced separation from her lover so un- 
complainingly. She had noticed Lestrange as 
she passed out of the church with the rest of the 
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congregation, and had then shrewdly suspected 
who this remarkable-looking stranger might be. 
It was therefore no surprise to her when Carmela 
came in with her story. 

“I knew who he was, Carmelita, as soon as I 
saw him,” she observed. ‘‘He is handsome as 
an angel, and he must love you passionately to 
come so far to seek you. I am glad that you bade 
him come here. Rest assured I will receive him 
with pleasure.” 

“You are very kind,” returned Carmela, grate- 
fully. “I knew that you would be. Do not 
think,” she added quickly, “that I wish to do 
anything clandestine or contrary to my mother's 
wishes. But she has not forbidden our marriage ; 
on the contrary, she consented, if Arthur’s parents 
were willing. What he has now come to tell me 
is their decision.” 

“« And it must be good,” said the señora, hope- 
fully, “or else he would not have come.” 

“I think it is not good,” answered Carmela. 
“But he wishes to tell me, and I wish to know 
what it is. Then it will be necessary for us to 
part again—I know not for how long.” 

“Poor little one!” said the kind hearted lady, 
stroking her cheek gently. ‘‘ You shall not be 
disturbed in seeing him. I promise you that.” 

So Lestrange found Fate much kinder to him 
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than he deserved when he made his appearance 
at Sefiora Rodriguez’ door. The señora herself— 
a tall, dark-eyed, dark-haired ‘woman—welcomed 
him cordially, and bade him consider the house 
his own. It was a pleasant, picturesque house, 
though without the grace and beauty of the 
Guadalajara dwellings. Around a court laid out 
in flower beds, and filled with an almost endless 
variety of flowers and shrubs, ran a broad, brick- 
paved corridor; its roof, of bamboo and tiles, 
supported by large white pillars, shading the 
different apartments that opened upon it. 

Into one of these apartments—a long room, 
with floor also brick-paved, though covered partly 
with mats of native manufacture, and ceiling of 
mesquite beams—Mr. Lestrange was introduced. 
Here Carmela joined him; and after a few min- 
utes spent in exchanging the usual courtesies of 
welcome, Sefiora Rodriguez considerately passed 
out and left the two together. 

“What is it?” asked the girl quickly, as soon 
as they were alone. ‘ Do not keep me waiting 
longer, but tell me the worst at once. Your par- 
ents have refused their consent ? ” 

“I repeat again that it was ridiculous to have 
gone through the form of asking it,” said Le- 
strange. ‘Since it has been asked, they decline to 
give it, on the ground that my aunt, Mrs. Thorpe, 
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of whom you have heard me speak, does not 
approve of such a marriage. Now, the matter rests 
thus: will your mother think that this woman has 
the right to interfere and blast our happiness? ” 

“ My mother will certainly think that if your 
parents refuse to consent, all must be at an end 
between us,” said Carmela, pale and trembling. 

“But left to themselves, my parents would 
never dream of such refusal. They say explicitly 
that, since I have asked their formal consent, 
they must decline to give it, solely on the ground 
that they do not wish to assume the responsibility 
of marring my prospects in life by alienating my 
aunt. But this is no reason atall. If Iam willing 
to let Mrs. Thorpe take her fortune and go to— 
thunder, whose concern is it but mine? What I 
hope is that your mother will recognize that this 
constitutes no valid objection.” 

“ Do not hope anything of the kind,” said Car- 
mela. ‘‘ My mother will decide that we must 
separate. I am sure of it.” 

“Then I have but one alternative—to return 
immediately to the States, make my parents 
understand imperatively how the matter stands, 
and return with their formal consent. I came 
here to tell you that I intend doing this. And I 
know you will trust me implicitly until I return 
for you, my Carmela!” 
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She looked at him with all her soul in her 
tender, beautiful eyes. “I do trust you implic- 
itly,” she said. “But remember, if you find it 
best for you to stay, you must not let any thought 
of me bring you back. I can better bear the 
pain of losing you than to think that you might 
regret losing a fortune for me. You remarked 
once that you never cared for anything very long. 
Would it not be terrible, then, if you made a 
great sacrifice and found out afterwards that you 
had ceased to care— ” 

“For you?” he cried, in a tone of indignation. 
“Carmela, how can you venture to say such 
things to me! Have I deserved it? Have I not 
followed you here to tell you exactly how matters 
stand, that you may not be deceived in any par- 
ticular? I want you to know exactly why I go, 
and to believe that I will certainly return. If 
Mrs. Thorpe remains unreasonable and obstinate, 
I shall simply bid her keep her fortune and 
give it to whom she will; for not all the 
fortunes in the world could keep me from 
you.” 

“ And you will go to my mother and tell her 
this when you return to Guadalajara?” 

“Yes; and if she answers me as you and I 
both think likely, I shall return at once to the 
States to arrange matters in person.” 
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“Tt will be long, long before I see you again,” 
she said, in a whisper full of pain. 

“ A month perhaps—not more. But that seems 
long when I think how terrible the last month 
has been without you. Now that we are together 
again we must at least indemnify ourselves a 
little for the separation. You will be glad for 
me to spend a few days here?” 

“Glad!” Color, radiance, life, flashed into her 
face—and then as quickly faded. ‘I should be 
more than glad,” she said, ‘‘if it were possible, 
but it is not.” 

“Perfectly possible,” he answered. “This is 
Friday. I shall remain at least until the next 
return of the diligencia to Guadalajara. That will 
be on Tuesday. We shall have three days of 
happiness before we part. And three days are 
worth something, are they not? ” 

Poor Carmela! At his words the three days of 
which he spoke seemed to open before her like 
a vista of Paradise. But in the same moment 
she knew that it was a paradise forbidden to 
her. 

“The diligencia returns to Guadalajara to- 
morrow,” she said. “You must go init. If you 
stayed here I could not see you, and that would 
be very miserable for us both.” 

“Not see me! But why, Carmela? Are you 
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- not seeing me now, with your cousin’s consent, 
and is to-morrow different from to-day?” 

«It would be different,’’ she answered, “ be- 
cause to-day I have not had a choice. You came 
without asking my consent, and I had surely a 
right to see you long enough to learn what our 
future is to be. But to-morrow—ah, to-morrow 
would be a pleasure, a happiness taken against 
the wishes of those whose wishes I am bound to 
respect. I could not do it, Arthur! No happi- 
ness is great enough to buy at the price of 
wrong-doing. You must go.” 

A dark cloud came over Lestrange’s face. 
The three days of which he spoke had been the 
reward he promised himself for the hardships 
endured in reaching Carmela. And now to have 
it suddenly snatched from him—it was no won- 
der that he felt himself deeply aggrieved and 
consequently indignant. 

“Your scruples,” he said, coldly, “seem to me 
very strained. You would never think of them 
if you loved me as I love you. Of course if my 
society would give you no pleasure, you are right 
in ordering me away.” 

“ Arthur!” The dark eyes filled with hot, 
quick tears. To be misjudged in this manner, to 
find no comprehension of her sacrifice, was very 
hard,—the harder as it was her first experience of 
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the unreason that goes with selfish love. ‘ There 
is nothing I would not give,” she said, in a low 
voice, ‘to be able to spend these three days with 
you, without feeling that I was doing wrong. But 
it would be wrong, and surely you feel with me 
that no happiness is worth that.” 

She looked at him appealingly. It seemed to 
her impossible that he should not echo that con- 
clusion which, however painful, was so plain and 
self-evident to her. She did not know in how 
different a school his soul had been trained. 
While he might, as an abstract idea, have agreed 
in the noble lines, 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more,” 


his conception of honor, when brought to the 
test, would certainly have proved very wavering, 
and subject to the dictates of overmastering 
selfishness. 

“In the first place, I deny that it would be 
wrong,” he answered. “Have we not a right to 
seek our own happiness? But if it were wrong, 
being so small a matter, you would do it if you 
loved me truly.” 

Who can tell how sharp a pang words like 
these can give, save one who has suffered from 
them? It was not the unjust reproach which 
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stung Carmela most deeply, but the revelation 
that he made of himself,—the sudden, shocked 
realization that there was no response in this 
nature to her standard of right-doing, no appre- 
ciation of that great power of sacrifice which is 
the keynote to all nobility of character. 

“You would wish me to do wrong for your 
sake?” she said. “I can hardly believe that. 
But even if it is so, I cannot yield to your wish. 
We must part to-night ; and if you do not know 
what it costs me to tell you this, I have no power 
to make it clear to you.” 

An.impulse of something like shame stirred 
him,—partly from the pain which her voice re- 
vealed, and partly because, with the quick sensi- 
bility to the opinion of others which character- 
ized him, he felt that he had fallen in her esteem. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I have no doubt it 
- costs you much, and I would not wish you to do 
the least thing that you believe to be wrong for 
my sake. You would do it for your own if you 
loved more passionately, because then you would 
not believe that it was wrong. But I will say no 
more of it. Since you are resolved, on account 
of mere scruple, to deny a great happiness to 
yourself and me, I accept your decision, and I 
will return to Guadalajara to-morrow. Does this 
satisfy you?” 
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“Satisfy me! It breaks my heart!” she said, 
passionately. ‘‘ But it must be. We must wait 
for our happiness until you come back. And if 
you should never come—”’ 

“That could only be because I was dead. As 
certainly as I live I shall return. Believe that, 
my Carmela!” 

“ It must be as God wills,” she said, solemnly. 
“I try to leave it to Him. If it is His will that 
you shall return, you will come back. If not—” 

“There is no ‘If not,’” he interrupted, ten- 
derly. “I shall come back as fast as love and 
steam can bring me. Never doubt that.” 

And in this moment she did not doubt it. 
The bitterness of parting had at least the golden 
light of hope upon it; and after he was gone, and 
the pain of indefinite separation had settled upon 
her like a heavy pall, she whispered to herself 
amid her tears, “ He will come back. I am sure 
of that.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AMONG the words of sad human wisdom, 
written when the world was younger but not 
less full of misery than to-day, there are surely 
none that human experience can echo more than 
these, that “hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” And not the heart only, but the body also, 
and even the soul. Who is so fortunate as not to 
have known the hour when words of prayer falter 
and almost die upon the lips from the stress of 
this sore sickness, this pervading anguish of hope 
long deferred in its fulfilment ? 

Such anguish was pressing upon Carmela, with 
a weight hard to bear, as she knelt one after- 
noon in the church of Ahualulco. More than a 
month had now passed since Lestrange left Guad- 
alajara, and no word from him had reached her. 
For a time she had been sustained by her faith 
in him, and her conviction that all would be well 
in the end; but later, as days succeeded days 
without any sign of his coming, the terrible sick- 
ness of hope deferred began to weigh upon her 
spirit; and in the pale face lifted now so appeal- 
ingly toward the altar there were piteous lines of 
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misery,—lines to touch with pity the heart of any 
one who loved her. If Miriam could have seen 
her she would have been struck with her likeness 
to the picture which she had declared to be that 
of one preparing to tread some difficult path of 
sacrifice. Only in the pictured face the artist had 
unconsciously shown the calm of accepted renun- 
ciation, while now all the stress of pain and con- 
flict was on the sensitive countenance. 

She was alone in the silent church, praying for 
strength to bear with courage the disappointment 
that she felt sure awaited her, when a step advanc- 
ing up the long nave made her turn her head 
with a quick motion. Perhaps, after all, he had 
come! But the fluttering heart which made this 
suggestion sank down again; for it was only 
Rodolfo, her cousin's oldest son, a boy of about 
twelve who came toward her. 

“The diligencia is in,” he whispered when he 
reached her side, “and there is no one for you. 
I am going now for the mail. Will you wait for 
me here?” 

“No,” she answered, rising to her feet. “Iwill 
go home. It is not likely that there will be any- 
thing for me in the mail; but if—if there should 
be, you will find me in the huerta. I will wait 
there to hear—that there is nothing.” 

The boy looked at her with a sympathy beyond 
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his years. He was a grave, manly little fellow, and 
full of devotion to his beautiful, gentle cousin. 
“I will not keep you waiting,” he said. “I will 
come at once and let you know.” He was wise 
enough to know that to give relief from suspense 
was all that he could do for her. 

They parted at the church door—he going 
toward the post-office, she toward home. Enter- 
ing the house, she passed across the flowery patio 
and through a door at the farther end, into a 
huerta, a garden full of trees and shrubs, beyond. 
There were no flowers here, save a luxuriant vine 
bearing great, purple, trumpet-shaped blossoms ; 
which covered one side of the enclosing wall, and 
only trees useful for the fruits they bore. Of | 
these, however, there was a great variety—orange- 
trees, with the fragrance of their blooms mingling 
with the golden beauty of the fruit ; limes, guavas, 
the tall, palm-like tree which bears the melon- 
sepota; and a magnificent cluster of bananas, with 
their broad, tropical leaves overshadowing a 
quaint, round well, beside which lay the red can- 
taro, or water-jar of pottery, which was used to 
draw the water for purposes of irrigation. 

On the low stone curb of this well Carmela sat 
down, unconscious how charming a picture she 
made, with the background of drooping foliage 
behind her, a soft evening light filling earth and 
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sky, and falling into this quiet spot, truly “a 
garden enclosed; for the high adobe walls shut 
out all neighboring sights and sounds, and made 
its privacy inviolate. Silent and motionless she 
sat for some time, gazing absently down into the 
deep, crystal pool that reflected her image 
vaguely, and saying to herself. again and again, 
“I must try to be patient if I do not hear to-day. 
Madre de Dios, help me to be patient! I feel no 
doubt of him—not the least; and I must have 
faith and courage. A thousand accidents may 
have happened to prevent his coming or writing. 
All will be explained in time. I have only to 
wait. I must—I will—wait with patience.” 

But the bravery of these resolves died away in 
the now familiar sickness of the heart when she 
heard Rodolfo’s step. She hardly dared look 
toward him as he entered the door of the enclos- 
ure; and it was his eager, glad voice that told 
her first, “ I have a letter for you!”’ 

A letter! There was but one, she knew, that 
he would announce in that tone; and so she held 
out her hand with a tremulous smile, a feeling 
that the relief was almost too great to be borne, 
when she saw the foreign stamps and Lestrange’s 
familiar writing. Rodolfo, as flushed and trium- 
phant as if he had produced the letter himself, 
felt even his boy’s soul thrilled by the light in her 
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eyes as she looked at him. ‘You have brought 
me what I longed for,” she answered, in a low 
tone. And then, before breaking the seal, she 
bent forward and kissed him. 

He had instinctive delicacy enough to go away 
and leave her then. She opened the envelope 
and drew forth the enclosure. There was not a 
single misgiving in her heart as she unfolded it, 
—nothing whatever to prepare her for the com- 
ing blow. This is what she read: 


“ My BELOVED CARMELA :—How often you 
must have asked yourself since we parted why I 
have been so long silent, why I have not written 
to tell you what hope there is for us! The answer 
to this is, that I have waited from day to day, 
trusting to have some good news to send you; 
for why should I write only to tell you that you 
possess my whole heart, since you know that 
well? There has not been a day or an hour 
since we parted that has not been filled for me 
with the thought of you, and with longing for 
you. If I followed the impulse of my heart I 
would, instead of sending this poor letter, fly to 
you myself; but to do so would be only to give 
us each more pain, since it would involve another 
separation.” 

She paused a moment here, and her hand went 
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to her heart with the unconscious motion of one 
who is caught in the sharp, quick grasp of that 
pain of which he spoke. Did he think that to her 
as to him it would be spared by absence? The 
thought dimly crossed her mind as she looked up 
at the distant heaven with an appealing glance. 
Did he realize nothing of the nature of the pang 
which he sent to pierce her soul? It was a minute 
before she could gather the forces of that soul suf- 
ficiently to read what was written next. 

“For, alas, my dearest one!” the letter went 
on, “we have no alternative but separation—at 
least foratime. The necessity of telling you this 
has almost unmanned me. I have suffered more 
than words can convey any idea of to you; but 
there is nothing to be gained by deceiving our- 
selves. My parents positively refuse their consent 
to our marriage; and I should return to you at 
once, without this consent, so unreasonably with- 
held, if it were not for the fact that your parents 
would refuse to receive me in that case. Your 
mother made that clearly understood when I saw 
her last in Guadalajara. So our happiness is 
totally shipwrecked by those who should care 
- most to secure it. I confess that I feel very bit- 
terly toward both my parents and yours, and I 
would set their wishes at defiance if I could only 
count upon you. But I know well that you will 
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never marry me without your mother’s consent. 
This, you are well aware, she will never give under 
present circumstances, so I see little hope for us 
in the future. 

“ Of course, if we remain constant to each other, 
time may do something for us; all things come, 
we are told, to those who know how to wait. 
But when I think of the consequences of such 
waiting—of your wearing out your youth and 
beauty alone, and I growing bitter under disap- 
pointment,—my soul recoils from the prospect. 
O my Carmela, if you were only brave enough to 
bid me come to you at any cost, we might bear 
down the opposition which threatens to divide us, 
and spend our lives together in happiness! But 
I know that you will not do this. You are 
bound by an obsolete superstition of duty, and 
you do not realize that we have a right to seek 
and secure our own happiness, without regard to 
the opposition of others. Could I teach you 
this—but it is hopeless! I recall your beautiful 
face as I saw it last, and. I know that you love 
your ideal of duty better than you love me. 

“And so what is left us but to suffer apart, 
since we are forbidden to be happy together? 
I am too miserable even to indulge in hope for 
the future. All seems ended in darkness. Fate 
has separated us mercilessly, and it is your will 
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that we should submit to the separation. I am 
sure of this. And perhaps it is best for you ; since 
if I offended my aunt—and it is on her opposi- 
tion that that of my parents is based—I should 
have little to offer you save undying love and the 
life of a poor artist. 

“Therefore, unless fate relents for us, farewell, 
my Carmela—my beautiful, dark-eyed love! To 
let my thoughts rest on you causes me pain 
beyond all expression, but I am unalterably and 
devotedly , 
“ Yours, 

“ ARTHUR LESTRANGE.” 


An hour later Sefiora Rodriguez, hearing from 
Rodolfo of the letter Carmela had received, and 
rendered uneasy by her long absence, went into 
the huerta to seek the girl. A tender twilight, 
rose-hued in the west where the delicate silver 
crescent of ‘a new moon hung, had taken the 
place of day, and she hardly saw at first the 
figure seated motionless on the curb of the well, 
under the dark shadow of the bananas. At her 
advance, however, Carmela rose and walked 
toward her,—a creature so pale and spirit-like in 
the gloaming that she scarcely seemed to belong 
to earth. 

“You are seeking me, Andrea?” she said. 
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‘“ You thought perhaps some harm had come to 
me? No, Ihave only been thinking. Ihave had 
a letter, you know—and it ends everything. One 
needs to think a little before one quite under- 
stands such a thing as that. What has it all 
been for—the close knitting of our hearts, the 
pain of love, the agony of parting? God will 
perhaps make it clear some day, but now— 
now—” 

Now suddenly a little respite of pain came to 
the overwrought mind and heart. The slight 
figure swayed, and Dofia Andrea held out her 
arms not an instant too soon; for Carmela had 
fainted as she fell into them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“O MR. LESTRANGE, what a charming pic- 
ture!” cried a girl’s eager voice. “Why have 
you not showed us this? It is a Spanish scene, 
is it not? Where did you paint it, and when? ” 

Lestrange turned around quickly. He was 
doing the honors of his studio to a group of 
ladies, who had come to admire his bric-à-brac 
and glance at his pictures. He had not antici- 
pated that they would do more than glance at 
them, and therefore had put on view only such 
as were likely to please tastes not too severely 
critical. He had not reckoned on Octave Fen- 
ton’s honest enthusiasm for art—probably he 
did not believe in it, for he was very sceptical 
of most things; and when she suggested looking 
at some of his unexhibited canvases, while the 
others sank into easy chairs and talked gossip, 
he had assented carelessly, fancying that she 
wished to affect a little more interest or had a 
little more curiosity than the others. He had 
almost forgotten her as she wandered out of 
sight behind the large easel, and was thinking 
what a charmingly picturesque figure pretty, 
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fashionable Mrs. Joyce made, in her gray-green 
zesthetic gown, with the rich masses of her red- 
dish-brown hair, when Octave’s clear, high voice 
suddenly started him by uttering the words re- 
corded above. 

He knew what she had found before he saw 
the canvas on which was painted the interior of 
the Santuario of Guadalajara and Carmela’s 
kneeling figure. Months had passed since he last 
looked at the picture, which had been thrust 
away, out of sight, in a corner so obscure that it 
was surprising Miss Fenton found it. He had 
great command of countenance, but as his eye 
fell on it every one noticed the change of his 
expression. “ There is some disagreeable associ- 
ation connected with that picture,” said one 
shrewd girl to herself. But if he could not con- 
trol his face, Lestrange was at least able to con- 
trol lris voice perfectly. 

“You like that?” he remarked, carelessly. 
“It is a Mexican scene, which I attempted to 
paint in the Spanish fashion when I was in Mex- 
ico last winter. I never thought it a success, and 
so did not care to show it.” 

“Well, if I am any judge, it is by far the best 
painting you have in your studio,” said Miss 
Fenton, decidedly. ‘The old church is admir- 
ably indicated; and as for the figure, it is beauti- 
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ful. What an exquisite face! How can you not 
think it good ?” 

“Why, it is really charming!” cried Mrs. 
Joyce, putting up an eye-glass‘with a long handle, 
and strolling toward the picture, followed by the 
whole visiting group, and, as in duty bound the 
much vexed Lestrange. 

Then ensued a chorus of admiration; for the 
picture, beside being to an artistic eye the best 
thing he had ever done, as Miriam had said dur- 
ing its progress, was also beautiful enough to 
please the popular taste. There were many com- 
ments and inquiries, but the culmination of 
annoyance was reached for Lestrange when some 
one asked: “ But-who was your model? You 
must have had a model for that lovely face.” 

“A young Mexican girl whom I knew was 
‘kind enough to sit to me,” he answered. And 
then he turned and walked away, unable to con- 
trol his irritation longer. To stand and look at 
Carmela’s face, with all the associations which it 
wakened, was bad enough; but to have to an- 
swer such questions— 

“Tf you care for Mexican scenes, Mrs. Joyce, 
here is something that may please you,” he said 
in his desperation, pulling out another canvas. 
“It is a view in Orizaba; I tried to represent 
some really tropical color here.” 
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The diversion served its purpose, and the flut- 
tering group came like a flock of birds over to 
the new subject of interest. Only Octave Fenton 
remained as if spellbound before the picture that 
she had discovered. The rich, dim interior of the 
old church, and the exquisite, pathetic face of 
the kneeling girl, fascinated her. “ Who would 
have believed he could paint like this!” she 
thought. “I am sure of one thing—there is some 
story connected with the picture, else he would 
be only too glad to show it.” 

The story connected with the picture had by 
this time grown to be a very old one in the mind 
of Lestrange; but it was associated with the 
recollection of so much pain that he disliked 
exceedingly to revert to it even for a moment. 
Some natures have a-much greater abhorrence of 
pain than others, disagreeable as it undoubtedly is 
to all of us. Such natures fly from it, abjure every 
association connected with it, and soon grow to 
dislike every person that, however unconsciously, 
has been the cause of it. So now the sight per- 
haps least agreeable in the world to Lestrange 
was that of Carmela’s face. Little as he had con- 
sidered her from the beginning to the end of their 
brief love affair, an instinct which could not be 
smothered told him how great a change his con- 
duct had wrought in her life, and how unworthily 
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he had borne himself toward her. Worst of all 
pain to him was that which touched his self-love. 
Had he played a more heroic part, he could have 
borne with equanimity the thought of Carmela’s 
suffering ; and his recollection of her would have 
been tinged with a pleasant, sentimental regret. 
But now this recollection was like the touch of a 
scorpion ; for he felt that he had acted in a man- 
ner which must rob her recollection of him of 
any sweetness. 

At the present time he did not feel very ami- 
ably toward Miss Fenton, whose researches had 
roused these uncomfortable, slumbering mem- 
ories; but he would have felt still less so had he 
known that two ladies at this moment ascending 
the stairs that led to his door, with the intention 
of paying him a visit, were his sister Miriam and 
his aunt Mrs. Thorpe. There was, of course, no 
reason why they should not see the picture as 
well as others, except that he disliked intensely 
anything likely to lead to the subject which had 
been a long-forbidden one between Miriam and 
himself. On the appearance of the two unwel- 
come figures it was, however, too late to conceal 
the canvas, and he could only hope that if his 
sister saw it she would have sufficient discretion 
not to direct his aunt’s attention to it. l 

Nothing was further from Miriam’s thoughts 
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than to do so, although she had not been more 
than a few minutes in the studio before she 
perceived to her great surprise the familiar pic- 
ture. But Mrs. Thorpe was not at all likely to 
see it unless her attention was drawn to it, for 
she was exceedingly near-sighted; so, leaving 
her occupied with the others, Miriam walked 
alone over to the canvas, where Octave Fenton 
still stood. 

“ O Miss Lestrange, is it you ? ” said the latter, 
turning around. “I am so glad you have come! 
Tell me, do you not think this is the best thing 
your brother ever painted ? ” 

“Yes, I have always thought so,” Miriam an- 
swered. Despite herself, she could not help a 
sad inflection in her tone, a sad look on her face, 
as she gazed at the sweet, familiar countenance, 
“My poor Carmelita!” she thought. “I was 
right in believing it a dark day for you when you 
met a man who was capable of loving only him- 
self.” 

The girl beside her looked at her shrewdly. 
“It is strange that Mr. Lestrange does not like 
it,” she observed. 

“ He has grown tired of it, I suppose,” replied 
Miriam, quietly; and the words had a bitter 
meaning to herself. 

“Tired of what?” asked a voice at her shoul- 
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der, which made her start. It was Mrs. Thorpe, 
who had followed, and was now peering at the 
picture, in her near-sighted fashion, through her 
glasses. “Has Arthur tired of this painting?” 
she repeated. “But it seems to me very well 
done. What is it, Miriam—a Mexican scene?” 

“« Yes,” said Miriam, with an involuntary cold- 
ness in her tone. “It is a view of the interior of 
an old church in Guadalajara.” 

“ And the girl?” 

“That is a portrait of Carmela Lestrange,” 
Miriam replied distinctly. And then she turned 
and walked away. 

This time Mrs. Thorpe did not follow her. 
Probably she felt some curiosity to examine the 
face of one of whom she had heard so much. 
She certainly stood looking intently at the 
picture for some time, unheeding Miss Fenton’s 
remarks, until that young lady also walked away 
and left her alone. What did the lovely, prayer- 
ful countenance, with all its unworldly sugges- 
tions say to her? Some deep chord it certainly 
touched ; for, as she looked, something like a 
mist came over her sight. Was she thinking how 
ruthlessly her opposition, acting on a weak will, 
had cut short the happiness of the young life, or 
had her thoughts wandered back farther yet into 
the past? There was no suggestion in the beau- 
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tiful Spanish face of one she had once known 
well; but in itself it was so full of a spiritual 
charm which it was strange that Arthur Le- 
strange could ever have painted, so gentle and so 
noble, that she found herself conscious of a singu- 
lar fascination as she gazed at it. She was a 
woman of strong feeling and strong will, and a 
sense of contempt suddenly rose within her for 
the man who had yielded all-hope of setting this 
face as a star in his life, for the sake of a possible 
fortune. “If he had held to his purpose I 
should have been very angry, but I would have 
respected him more,” she thought. “ But per- 
haps, after all, this may be an idealized face, and 
the girl herself commonplace enough. I will ask 
Miriam.” 

She looked around. The group-of ladies were 
gathered about a tea-table which, as if by magic, 
had appeared; and Lestrange at that moment 
was saying to his sister, in a peremptory aside, 
“For Heaven's sake, Miriam, go and bring Aunt 
Elinorto have a cup of tea! What is she doing 
at that picture? ” 

The young girl shrugged her shoulders with 
the slightest gesture as she rose to go. She had 
no sympathy for his evident perturbation. 
“What difference does it make whether Aunt 
Elinor looks at the picture or not? ” she thought. 
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“Is he afraid that she will disapprove of his 
having even a shadow of Carmela? ” 

But she was not prepared for the question with 
which Mrs. Thorpe met her. ‘ You are the very 
person I want,” she said, before Miriam could 
suggest tea. “You can tell me if this is really a 
portrait of that girl in Mexico, or has Arthur 
merely used her face as the basis of an ideal 
countenance? Artists often do that, you know.” 

Miriam shook her head. “ Arthur did not do 
it,” she answered. “In fact, I do not think any 
one could idealize Carmela’s face. It is ideal 
itself. That is a very good portrait. Arthur suc- 
ceeded better than I ever knew him to succeed 
with any subject before.” 

“ She really looks like that ?” 

“Tt is a striking likeness.” 

There was a moment’s pause, in which each 
looked silently at the tender face against its dim, 
rich background. Then Mrs. Thorpe said, medi- 
tatively : l 

“ I cannot understand why Arthur fell in love 
with her. He has always had a passion for 
women of the world—for those who have the 
stamp of fashion on their beauty,—and this girl 
looks like a nun.” 

“ She did not always look so,” returned Miriam. 
“She had many expressions, and all were charm- 
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ing. She isan exquisite creature altogether, and 
formed to fascinate any one with an artistic na- 
ture. The marvel to me is that even Arthur 
could forget her so soon.” 

Mrs. Thorpe made no comment on the last 
words. Perhaps they found an echo in her own 
mind. After a moment's longer hesitation, she 
said: “ Do you ever hear from her?” 

“ Never,” replied Miss Lestrange. “I think 
the best thing for her is to forget that she ever 
saw us, and so I have not written since we parted. 
But suppose we drop the subject, Aunt Elinor? 
It is a very painful one to me. Will you not 
come and take a cup of tea? ” 

Mrs. Thorpe turned away from the picture and 
walked across the room to the tea-table ; but as 
she drank her tea it was in a very absent-minded 
mood. Instead of the studio elaborately hung 
with Eastern draperies and lined with the bric- 
a-brac which it had been Lestrange’s delight to 
collect in many lands, she seemed to see before 
her the dim old interior of the Santuario; and 
instead of the gay faces of the fashionable and 
zsthetically attired young ladies around her, the 
wistful, beautiful Spanish face amid its dark 
draperies. She had a most unreasonable sense 
of irritation in listening to Lestrange’s easy flow 
of trivial talk. How could he be so light-hearted 
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and frivolous, with the memory of that face in 
the background, as it were, of his life? For Mrs. 
Thorpe, to whom for the first time Carmela had 
become a real personality, overlooked the fact 
that the reverse of this process had gone on with 
Lestrange, and that to him she had become less 
real day by day, until now the memory of her 
seldom troubled him. 

But that it had troubled him to-day there 
could be no doubt, despite the apparent light- 
heartedness of his manner. He had been forced 
to look at the face which he had not summoned 
even out of his recollection for months, and it 
haunted him in spite of a very enviable facility 
which he possessed for banishing disagreeable 
thoughts. He was, moreover, disquieted by the 
interest which Mrs. Thorpe had exhibited in the 
picture; and more disquieted still by a certain 
coolness in her manner when she took leave of 
him. Had the mere sight of Carmela’s face 
offended her so much that she was prepared to 
again visit her displeasure on him for an affair 
which he had given up at her bidding? So im- 
portant had her favor grown to him, with the 
_increasing love of luxury and desirability of all 
those things which wealth can bestow, that he 
trembled at anything that threatened its with- 
drawal. That evening he appeared in the do- 
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mestic circle, which was by no means his ordinary 
custom, and as soon as possible drew Miriam 
aside. 

“What was Aunt Elinor saying to you this 
afternoon about that picture?” he asked at once. 

“ Nothing of any importance,” his sister re- 
plied. ‘ She asked if it was a likeness of Carmela 
or an ideal face with her face as a basis.” 

“ How did she know that it was a likeness of 
Carmela at all ? ” 

“ I told her—when she inquired whom it repre- 
sented.” 

“ And what else did you tell her?” 

“Nothing. What else was there to tell? 
Carmela is a subject I do not care to discuss with 
her—or with you.” 

“I have no desire to discuss it,” said Lestrange, 
flushing angrily. “I am well aware that you 
have never done me justice in this matter. 
Could I force the consent of Carmela’s mother, 
who was obstinately determined against me?” 

Miriam made a slight gesture of disdain. 
“Spare me your excuses,” she said. ‘‘ Unfortu- 
nately I know how shallow they are, and unfortu- 
nately also I foresaw how the whole thing would 
end before we left Mexico. It has not surprised 
me at all. What did surprise me a little, how- 
ever, was the manner in which Aunt Elinor 
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seemed touched and interested by that picture 
to-day. Carmela’s sweet countenance fascinated 
her, as it fascinates every one. I could tell by 
her face that she began to feel somewhat re- 
morseful for her share in the matter. Perhaps,” 
added the young girl, not without some mali- 
cious intent, “she might reverse her decision if 
you brought sufficient pressure to bear—that is, 
of course, taking it for granted that you would 
care to have it reversed.” 

“I was not aware,” remarked Lestrange, loftily, 
“that Mrs. Thorpe’s decision had anything to do 
with my conduct—at least, not anything directly. 
Of course her opposition influenced my parents; 
and since they withheld their consent, I could 
not return to Mexico. It would have been use- 
less,” 

“Arthur, how cam you be such a humbug?” 
cried his sister, impatiently. “You know that 
papa and mamma would have done whatever you 
wished. I heard them put the matter to you 
plainly. ‘You are old enough to decide for 
yourself,’ papa said. ‘If you are sure enough of 
yourself to give up a fortune in order to marry 
this girl, and depend on your own exertions all 
your life, I will give my consent; but I strongly 
advise you to think well what you are about.’ 
And you did think so well that you never went 
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back to Mexico—as I was sure you never would 
when we left there.” 

“And why should I have gone back, even 
from your point of view, since marrying Carmela 
would have meant simply the ruining of my 
career—for poverty would cramp my powers 
utterly,—and condemning her to a life of narrow 
means and constant struggle? It seems to me 
one had better be dead than deliberately embrace 
such a life as that.” 

“That is your view of the matter! One should 
pause, then—as I advised you to pause,—before 
yielding to the fancy of the moment, and draw- 
ing another into unhappiness which it is difficult 
to measure.” 

“It is quite useless for us to speak on this 
subject any further,” said Arthur, rising from his 
seat. “As I said in the beginning, you have 
never done me justice in the affair, and I never 
expect that you will.” 

He retired from the conversation with dignity, 
but not without an increase of disquiet. What 
did Miriam mean by talking of Mrs. Thorpe hav- 
ing been “ touched and interested ” by Carmela’s 
face? Did she really think that there might be 
a possibility of that lady’s reconsidering her op- 
position to his marriage to the Mexican girl, or 
was such a suggestion only one of Miriam’s ways 
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of making herself disagreeable? He said to him- 
self that it might be only the last ; but if it were 
the first—the suggestion tore away the last shred 
of the illusion of sentimental regret in which it 
had pleased him up to this time to envelop the 
subject ; and the young man acknowledged that, 
if all obstacles were removed, he would not now 
desire to return to Carmela or renew their severed 
relations. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In all Guadalajara, filled as it is with beauti- 
ful churches, there is no church more quaintly 
beautiful without or interesting within than the 
ancient Church of Santa Monica, once part of a 
great convent foundation. The nuns are gone 
from their picturesque cloisters and courts, and 
what was once their secluded garden is now a 
public square; but their lovely old church re- 
mains, dedicated still to the worship of God. Its 
great doors, surrounded by the most elaborate 
stone carving, lead into one of those noble naves, 
rich in stately altars, gilding, metal-work and 
inlaid wood, which delight every church-going 
wanderer in Mexico. 

Such a wanderer entered one day when the 
Adoration of the Forty Hours was going on. She 
was an elderly lady, of striking appearance,—a 
foreigner and no Catholic; for as she advanced 
slowly up the nave, having entered at the lower 
door, she did not bend her knee to the Sacred 
Presence throned upon the high altar, amid vel- 
vet draperies, golden lights, and silver lilies. But 
presently, perceiving a dark old bench of polished 
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wood against one of the walls, she sat down on it 
and gazed deliberately around her. Many people 
were kneeling upon the pavement of the church, 
but these she did not notice until she had fully 
observed every detail of architecture and decora- 
tion. Then her attention turned for a moment 
to the human objects about her; and as her 
glance wandered over them, she suddenly started, 
and her expression of indifference changed to one 
of keenest interest; for not more than a few 
paces from her knelt a girl whose attitude and 
face were alike. familiar. It was as if the figure 
in Arthur Lestrange’s picture had been quick- 
ened into life. Here was the unconscious grace 
of position, the slender, harmonious lines of the 
form outlined under the dark drapery which 
shrouded it; and the tender, beautiful face, with 
its delicate features and tints, its dark, liquid 
eyes and expression of absorbed devotion, up- 
lifted toward the altar. 

“ There can be no mistake—this is the original 
of that picture!” thought the lady. “It is as if 
the picture itself were before me. Miriam was 
right in saying it was not flattered. What a 
lovely face!” 

She found the fascination of its gentle beauty 
so great that she could hardly withdraw her eyes 
from it; but not even the magnetism of her 
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steady gaze attracted the attention of the kneel- 
ing girl Her own gaze did not waver for an 
instant from the altar, where it was fixed upon 
the Sacred Host, with a look so intense in its 
faith and adoration that at length the lady watch- 
ing her grew almost nervous. 

«Itis almost as if she saw something super- 
natural,” she said to herself. “It is a wonderful 
doctrine, that of the Real Presence. I almost 
wish that I believed in it. What a comfort it 
would be to enter a church and find God Him- 
self there to hear one—but, of course, it is all 
superstition and not to be thought of!” 

Nevertheless, the atmosphere of the sanctuary 
had its effect upon her; perhaps, too, the silent 
force of example, the respect and reverence of 
the people who came and went; for when she 
rose she hesitated a moment, and then, kneeling 
down, prayed for a short time, after which she 
slowly walked, as if reluctant, from the beautiful 
church, with its atmosphere of infinite calm, and 
its radiant altar bearing the throne of its Sacra- 
mental King. 

When Carmela ended her devotions and came 
out, a little later, she observed a lady, evidently 
a foreigner from her dress, standing in the shade 
of the deep, arched doorway, gazing out on the 
sunlit street. It was the swiftest glance which 
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the girl bestowed as she was about to pass by, 
when, to her great surprise, the stranger spoke. 

“You are Carmela Lestrange,” she ventured 
to say. “Is it not so?” 

“That is my name,” Carmela answered, paus- 
ing. ‘‘Can I do anything for you, Señora?” 

“I once knew your father very well,” continued 
the stranger ; “so perhaps you will think that I 
have a claim to your acquaintance. You have 
probably heard Arthur Lestrange speak of me. 
I am his aunt, Mrs. Thorpe.” 

She looked at the girl keenly as she uttered 
the last words, but there was little to reward her 
scrutiny in the calm face. Had she known Car- 
mela before, she would have recognized a great 
change in that face during the past year. Some- 
thing had gone from it, never to return; but 
much had also come into it. Sorrow, the great 
teacher of human hearts and chiseller of human 
countenances, had wrought its work there. The 
dark eyes had lost their dreamy, wistful look, 
and faced life with a soft, steady gaze ; the sensi- 
tive lips had learned to set themselves firmly ; 
and even the very lines of the features seemed to 
have indefinably changed. The sound of Arthur 
Lestrange’s name did indeed strike her like an 
unexpected blow ; but she had learned in a hard 
school how to bear such blows; and there was 
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only the look of surprise and slight withdrawal on 
her face, which was very natural under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“I have heard of you, Señora,” she answered, 
with quiet dignity, and then stood waiting for 
Mrs. Thorpe to proceed. 

This was a little more difficult than that lady 
had reckoned upon. She hesitated for a moment, 
and those who knew her best would have been 
astonished at the tone in which she finally said : 

“I can imagine that my name has not a 
pleasant sound to you, and no doubt you wonder 
why I approach you at all. The reason is that I 
would like to know you—if you have no objection 
to knowing me.” 

“Why should I object?” asked Carmela, with 
a slight accent of delicate pride. “ But, if I may 
also ask, why should you wish to know me?” 

“For one reason, because, as I have already 
told you, I knew your father well in days long 
gone by. Also, if I have helped to do you any 
harm—to cause you any pain—I should like to 
learn how best to remedy that.” 

“ There is no remedy,” said the girl, calmly and 
coldly. ‘Since you knew my father, Señora, I 
am quite willing to do anything that I can for 
you; but if we are to become acquaintances, I 
must ask one favor—that the name of Sefior 
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Lestrange may never be mentioned between us. 
I hope that he is well and happy, but beyond that 
I have no interest in anything concerning him.” 

The dignity of this condition pleased Mrs. 
Thorpe. Her respect for the young girl increased 
momently ; and, in proportion to the apparent 
difficulty of knowing her, interest in her seemed 
to wax greater. 

‘That shall be as you wish,” she answered. 
“ I assure you that my desire to know you is now 
quite independent of anything relating to Arthur 
Lestrange. Only let me say before we dismiss 
the subject that I am heartily sorry for the oppo- 
sition which caused you, no doubt, much suffer- 
ing. The thought of it has preyed upon me, and 
I have at last come to Mexico for no other pur- 
pose than to see you.” 

“ That is very kind of you,” observed Carmela, 
gently. “ But do not think any more of my suf- 
fering. God permitted it, and that is enough. 
As for your opposition, it was surely natural; for 
what did you know of a stranger and foreigner? 
That also God permitted, and what He permits 
is the expression of His will. Now we will say 
no more of it. My home is yonder in sight. 
Will you come and meet my mother?” 

Mrs. Thorpe assented, and accompanied the 
girl across the street, feeling somewhat like one 
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in a dream. For it was one thing to seek the 
acquaintance of Henry Lestrange’s daughter, 
and another to meet the woman whom he had 
married when, after he had parted from her with a 
lover’s quarrel, he had wandered down into Mex- 
ico, and returned no more. She had never for- 
given him for taking her at her word, and going 
so far away that no other, softer word could 
reach him ; and it had been that flame of resent- 
ment, surviving through half a lifetime, which 
had dictated her opposition to Arthur Lestrange’s 
proposed marriage. But the sight of Carmela’s 
pictured face had caused a change of sentiment 
which astonished herself. It suddenly seemed a 
very poor and contemptible thing to visit on this 
girl the fault committed a quarter of a century 
before, by two quick-tempered people,—the 
fault which she now acknowledged had been 
chiefly her own. It was as Miriam had been 
acute enough to perceive; remorse ‘was roused ; 
and, since her nature was at bottom a just and 
generous one, she could not banish the thoughts 
which presented themselves. It is almost unnec- 
essary to say that she felt no concern about Les- 
trange ; he had accepted the matter as she had 
known that he would, and was evidently in no 
need of consolation. But Carmela’s face, express- 
ing such possibilities of passion and suffering, 
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haunted her, do what she would to banish it. 
The matter ended in her going to Southern Cali- 
fornia for the winter, in search of climate and 
health; and then suddenly, without communicat- 
ing her intentions to her relatives at home, jour- 
neying down into Mexico. ‘I must see that girl 
for myself,” she thought; “discover what she 
really is, and decide what it is best to do.” 

Such had been her intention in coming; but 
now she had a curious feeling of there being 
nothing for her to do—of all decision being taken 
out of her hands,—as she followed Carmela into 
the bright, pretty dwelling, with its plant-filled 
patio, its classic arches and shining tiled floors, 
which pleased her eyes much as it had a year be- 
fore pleased those of Arthur Lestrange, when he 
came with shrinking reluctance to meet his un- 
known cousin. 

A lovely, dark-eyed little girl, of five or six years 
old, met them as they entered; and to her Car. 
mela spoke in the caressing terms which the 
Spanish language holds above all others, bidding 
her go at once and tell her mother that a visitor 
wished to see her. 

“ Does your mother know—anything of me? ” 
asked Mrs. Thorpe as they entered the sa/a, for 
it suddenly occurred to her that Sefiora Eche- 
veria might possibly receive coldly one who had 
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played such a part in preventing her daughter's 
marriage. She had heard of no opposition on 
the other side, and had supposed that Arthur Le- 
strange had been accepted by all concerned with- 
out demur. 

“ I do not think that my mother has ever heard 
of you,” answered Carmela, truthfully. ‘‘ I never 
thought it necessary to tell her all I knew; nor 
is it necessary now,” she added, quietly. “ Your 
claim upon me is as a friend of my father. I will 
present you to her as such.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Thorpe, meekly, her 
usual imperiousness altogether subdued by the 
strange and unlooked for position in which she 
found herself. l 

And when the large, good-natured presence of 
Señora Echeveria entered, the past seemed to re- 
cede away into immeasurable distance. How 
could she connect this middle-aged, matronly 
woman with the young lover who had left her? 
One thing was certain; to such a woman as this 
Henry Lestrange had never given what he had 
taken from žer ; and there was a strange consola- 
tion in the thought. It was as if something of 
the past had been given back to her even at this 
late day. 

Sefiora Echeveria, who had indeed never heard 
Mrs. Thorpe’s name from the Lestranges, nor had 
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the least reason to connect her with them, met 
the stranger with the charming Mexican courtesy 
which leaves nothing to be desired. Hearing 
that she was alone in the city, with only her maid 
for companion, she begged her to consider the 
house in which she was her own, and readily ac- 
ceded to her request that Carmela might be per- 
mitted to visit her. 

“ I hope that you will come very soon,” Mrs. 
Thorpe said to the girl when she presently rose 
to take leave. “ I know that there is not appar- 
ently much inducement for you to do so; but I 
think from your appearance that you like works 
of charity, and it will be a work of charity to let 
me see something of you. I do not think,” she 
added, “ that I ever said as much as that to any 
one in the world before. I am usually a very 
self-sufficing person ; but I have now a strong de- 
sire to know more of you.” 

“I will come,” said Carmela, touched by a 
wistful look in the gray eyes fastened on her as 
Mrs. Thorpe made this (for her) truly remarkable 
speech. ‘I think you will find that there is noth- 
ing very much to know about me: but since you 
are a stranger here, I may be of use to you.” 

“ Of very much use,” was the reply; “ for I do 
` not speak a word of Spanish, and I detest the 
idea of employing a guide and interpreter; so I 
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have been wandering about for a day or two, see- 
ing things at random, and no doubt missing much 
more than I saw. It was by the merest accident 
that I chanced to-day into the beautiful old 
church over yonder. I fell in love with its ex- 
terior yesterday, but it was closed; so I came. 
back to-day to see if I could enter.” 

“ All strangers admire Santa Monica,” said 
Carmela, thinking how she had first seen Arthur 
Lestrange standing in rapt contemplation of its 
richly carved façade. ‘‘ But you have not told me 
how you knew me,” she added, with a surprised 
recollection of this stranger’s recognition. 

“I will wait to tell you that until you come to 
see me,” answered Mrs. Thorpe, who did not care 
to mention Lestrange’s picture. ‘‘If you havea 
little curiosity, the prospect of its gratification 
may serve to bring you more quickly.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IT was certainly a singular association which 
` followed between Carmela and the woman who 
was the direct cause of all that she had suffered 
in parting from her lover. The remembrance of 
this fact made the girl at first conscious of an 
intense reluctance to see more of one who had so 
strangely intruded into her life, and whose mere 
name was fraught with the most painful associa- 
tions; but it did not take long for her to say to 
herself that because the thing was difficult and 
altogether opposed to her inclination was the 
more reason for doing it. And since it was to be 
done, she did it with the grace which character- 
ized her in all things. Perhaps it was the reward 
of the really heroic effort which she had to make 
that her repugnance faded away, and she found 
in Mrs. Thorpe much that was sympathetic and 
companionable. 

There is probably no more agreeable person in 
the world than a cultivated elderly woman of 
original character. The crudity of youth has 
gone, the enriching experiences of life have come, 
and from the independent position of middle age 
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she looks upon the world with a pleasant philos- 
ophy born of knowledge. Such a woman was 
Mrs. Thorpe. When she had quarrelled in her 
imperious youth with Henry Lestrange, and he 
had gone away in anger hot as her own, she 
married a man who was the choice of her family, 
—a wealthy suitor, who lived only a few years, 
and, dying, left her in unfettered possession of 
his large fortune. Having no children, she was 
free as air, and there were few parts of the civ- 
ilized world in which she had not travelled or 
lived. A clever woman always, she became un- 
der this educational process a very cultivated one ; 
a woman exceedingly popular in society where 
society is not given up to the reign of immature 
girls and boys, but whose immediate family did 
not derive as much gratification as they might 
otherwise have done from her association, owing 
to the same imperiousness of nature which had 
made shipwreck of her life’s one love affair. 

Such a woman was a new and altogether attrac- 
tive personality to Carmela; and in the attrac- 
tion, in the charm of the strong character and 
varied experience, the worldly knowledge and in- 
tellectual culture, she at last forgot the repug- 
nance which in the beginning she had so hard a 
struggle to overcome. There could be no doubt 
that Mrs. Thorpe put forth all her powers to 
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charm ; for she was too shrewd not to imagine, if 
she did not discern, the reluctance with which 
Carmela yielded to her request for acquaintance. 
It was this reluctance which stimulated her de- 
sire to know the girl, as men are sometimes said 
to be stimulated in passion by a like cause. Had 
there been on Carmela’s side the least eagerness 
to know or propitiate žer, had her advances even 
been met half way, her interest would probably 
have died very soon; but as it was she found a 
positive fascination in this nature, so simple, so 
direct, so full of gentle sympathy with all things, 
so unswervingly true to the highest ideals, and so 
absolutely untouched by the world. Accustomed 
to girls whose worldliness almost shamed her 
own, and in whom intellectual gifts took the form 
of the cleverness which the world values, this 
gentle creature, with her purity of heart, her 
poetic mind, and her intense spiritual life, was a 
revelation, over which her wonder daily grew. 
And so it came about that for the second time 
Carmela found herself, much to. her own surprise, 
acting as companion and guide for a stranger 
among the scenes of her beautiful native city. 

-= At first the pain was great; for many associa- 
tions recalled vividly those days of the year past 
when she had accompanied Miriam and Arthur 
Lestrange to these same places. But months of 
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struggle and prayer had done their work; and 
she found that many things which she had 
avoided, many scenes and many recollections, 
when she faced them had lost their power to 
wound. God had come to the aid of the heart 
that had striven to submit itself to His will, and 
had asked that no alien influence might be per- 
mitted to draw it from Him. When the first 
sharp agony was passed, and something of calm- 
ness returned to her soul, she had recognized that 
what she had suffered was the inevitable result of 
yielding to a passion which had sought no war- 
rant or blessing from God ; and even in the midst 
of suffering she had begged that He would grant, 
not that which the undisciplined heart desired, 
but that which would be best in His sight. When 
the soul is able to rise to this height the worst 
sting is taken from pain. And so Carmela found 
it. Submission came like a healing balm; and it 
‘was less the thought of his unworthy conduct to 
herself which made her put Arthur Lestrange 
with an act of final renunciation out of her life, 
than the realization—now first strongly borne to 
her—that one who denied and ignored God 
could surely be no fitting mate for one who 
loved and served him. 

With this fixed conclusion in her mind, it cost 
her no effort to refrain from ever mentioning 
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his name in her association with his aunt. She 
knew by an instinct how often that name was on 
Mrs. Thorpe’s lips, but she gave no encourage- 
ment for its.utterance. There was nothing from 
which she shrank so much as from any discussion 
of that past, which seemed still fresh and living 
when touched upon; and aware that what the 
elder lady desired most to learn was whether she 
could be allowed to undo the consequences of 
her opposition, she hoped that the irrevocable 
character of these consequences might be made 
plain to her without words. 

It was surely a strange and unexpected reversal 
of things, and sometimes struck Mrs. Thorp in a 
light that was almost ludicrous. She had jour- 
neyed down into Mexico expecting to find a 
lovelorn girl, who would eagerly weleome her 
advances and gladly receive again the lover who 
had been taken from her. But instead she found 
herself barred from even touching the subject by 
a dignity and reticence which it was impossible 
not to respect. “I must be patient,” she 
thought, “and win her confidence by degrees. 
It is not strange that she should not trust me,— 
not strange that she should be too proud to allow 
me to make things right at once. I must gain 
her liking before I can be allowed to do any- 
thing.” 
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This was, however, a longer process than she 
had anticipated, and a result which she had not. 
reckoned upon occurred in the course of it. She 
began to ask herself whether Arthur Lestrange 
was worthy of the girl whose character unfolded 
before her; and more and more the conclusion 
was pressed upon her that he was not. “But 
what difference does that make?” she asked her- 
self, impatiently. ‘‘ Why should I trouble my- 
self about it? Are not such things occurring 
every day—women loving and marrying men 
unworthy of them and, vice versa? But I never 
realized until he was tried by this affair how 
weak, how untrustworthy and how mercenary 
Arthur is ; and this girl, with her ideal nature, de- 
serves a better fate than to marry him. That 
however, is her own affair. The question for me 
is simply, does she still love him and will she for- 
give his desertion? I almost hope not; but if she 
will, she shall have him back. Perhaps if she 
loves him very much she may never find out how 
pitiful he is. Women are sometimes made like 
that.” 

Whether or not Carmela was made like that 
remained for some time an open question in Mrs. 
Thorpe’s mind. Meanwhile these two became 
good friends, strange as the friendship of two 
such diverse natures seemed. But there was more 
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in common between them than appeared on the 
surface; and one result of their association would 
have most surprised those who knew Mrs. 
Thorpe best, or supposed that they knew her 
best. She developed an interest in the churches 
which was apart from their beauty of architecture 
and decoration, or their historical associations ; 
she liked to go with Carmela to visit the many 
institutions of charity which survive the wreck of 
the religious foundations; and she evinced a 
curiosity with regard to Catholic ceremonials 
and doctrines which often astonished her com- 
panion. 

“ Religion is something in which I have never 
before taken any interest,” she frankly said one 
day. “The fact is that it has never before 
showed me a face in which I could feel interest. 
The faith I was brought up in has not at any 
time had any hold upon my mind or my taste. 
Of course I have seen something of your faith in 
the years I have spent abroad; but I was ab- 
sorbed in social life, and rarely entered a church 
for a religious purpose. Here I find something 
that has touched me very much. Perhaps it is 
the remarkable faith and devotion of the people ; 
or perhaps the thought that the Church which 
could so wonderfully convert a whole nation and 
render it as intensely Catholic as any country of 
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the Old World, must have a divine principle of 
life.” 

“The promise of our Lord to be with His 
Church ‘all days, even to the consummation of 
the world,’ was given in special connection with 
the command to teach all nations,” replied Car- 
mela ; “so why should it not succeed in teaching 
them? Indeed, how could it fail?” 

“ Other religious systems fail so utterly,” said 
Mrs. Thorpe. “I have been about the world 
with eyes sufficiently open to see that, even if it 
were not a notorious fact. And with such utter 
failure—with the contempt and repugnance with 
which Protestantism seems to inspire a heathen 
people—a success like this stands out in wonder- 
ful contrast. To enter these churches is almost 
enough to make one a Catholic at once.” 

“Why not altogether, instead of almost?” 
asked Carmela, smiling gently. 

But, although she asked the question, she had 
little idea that Mrs. Thorpe would ever do more 
that abstractly admire the wonderful power of 
the Church, as Miriam and Arthur Lestrange 
had admired its poetry and beauty. She did not 
comprehend how entirely the elder woman was 
of a different nature from her two cousins. Out- 
wardly the least likely to be impressed by spirit- 
ual influences, she possessed in reality a nature 
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sincere to the core and seeking verity in all 
things. Never before, as she said, had any spirit- 
ual influence appealed to her which she could 
respect. Heretofore she had passed by the 
portals of the great Church of all ages, thinking | 
of it as something altogether alien something 
with which she had nothing to do; while Chris- 
tianity, as it appeared to her in the fragmentary 
forms with which she was familiar, had seemed 
to merit much of the scorn of unbelievers. That 
she had not herself belonged to this class was 
solely owing to the fact that she had never given 
the subject sufficient consideration—never, as she 
said, taken sufficient interest in it—to formulate 
into definite opinions her half-unconscious 
thoughts. 

But now the nature that had scorned the un- 
real was seized by the vital strength of the real, 
which for the first time appealed to it directly. 
For the first time she saw clearly before her eyes 
the power of the great, living organization which 
alone on earth represents and wields the power of 
God; and saw it, as it strikes most an observant 
and thoughtful mind, in its amazing work of con- 
verting and ruling the diverse nations of men. 
Whence had been drawn the marvellous skill to 
adapt one creed to all races, and—as she saw 
here in Mexico—to imprint it so deeply on the 
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minds and hearts of a people who only yesterday 
were practising a savage idolatry, that to-day no 
efforts of false teachers or persecution of govern- 
ment can shake their faith ? 

These were the questions she asked herself, 
and then asked Carmela,—not because she ex- 
pected an answer from the latter, but because 
their utterance had become necessary. She was 
more than surprised that Carmela answered them 
so readily,—that things which had seemed insol- 
uble problems to her trained intellect were 
simplest of questions to the girl who had the 
knowledge and gift of divine faith. And this 
was one of the people whom she had arrogantly 
despised as ignorant and superstitious! She had 
the grace to blush when in the light of her pres- 
ent experience she recalled her past opinions. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ CARMELA,” asked Mrs. Thorpe one day, 
somewhat abruptly, ‘‘ have you ever been to the 
city of Mexico? ” 

“ Never, replied Carmela. 

“ And would you like to go?” 

“Yes,’’ the girl answered—not as she would 
have answered a year before, with a quick flash 
of interest, but quietly, almost indifferently,— 
“ I should like very well to go, if it were possible; 
but since it is not, I never think of it.” 

“It is entirely possible if you will do me the 
favor of accompanying me,” said Mrs. Thorpe. 
“I have not been there yet; and it will never do 
for one to come to the country and go away with- 
out seeing the famous city that constitutes Mex- 
ico to the most of the world. So I have decided 
to go—if you will go with me. If not, I shall 
not go at all; for sight-seeing alone is dull work. 
I am not enough of what the English calla 
globe-trotter to enjoy it.” 

“You wish me to accompany you? ” observed 
Carmela, with a look of surprise. “ You are very 
kind, and I should like it; but I fear that my 
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parents will not think it possible for me to do 
so.” 

“ I hope that they will,” continued Mrs. Thorpe. 
“I shall explain to them that I wish you to go, 
not only as my companion but as my guest,— 
in other words, all the expense of the journey will 
be my affair; and I will engage to take the best 
possible care of you. Do you think your mother 
will trust you to me?” 

“I do not think she would hesitate to trust 
you,” said Carmela; but whether or not she will 
think it well for me to go I cannot tell.” 

“ We will ask her at once,” said Mrs. Thorpe. 

Within an hour Sefiora Echeveria’s consent 
had been asked and gained. She had learned to 
like Mrs. Thorpe, though without at all under- 
standing her; and she was glad to give Carmela 
a little pleasure. The great change in the girl 
had not escaped her observation,—although Car- 
mela was, if anything, more gentle, more docile, 
more altogether lovable in her home than before. 
The mother’s heart had ached over her, how- 
ever; and she had said more than once to her 
husband, “If it were only possible togive her a 
little diversion!” It is an old remedy in such 
cases; but the family was large, and the means 
of Sefior Echeveria by no means large in propor- 
tion; so Carmela, who desired diversion as little 
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as possible, was spared the suggestion. It almost 
seemed a direct interposition of Providence that 
sent Mrs. Thorpe to provide it ; and so the Señora 
gave her consent without consideration or delay. 
Thanking her warmly, Mrs. Thorpe took leave; 
and bidding Carmela remember that she would 
wish to start in a day or two, passed out into 
the streets, where a rosy after-glow still lingered, 
filling all the beautiful vistas with color, although 
the sun had gone down some time before. Across 
the way rose the lovely old sculptured front of 
Santa Monica; and in the corner of its walls, 
looking directly down upon her, stood an an- 
cient and curiously quaint statue of St. Chris- 
topher bearing the Divine Child upon his 
shoulders. Often as she had seen the statue 
before, Mrs. Thorpe paused now to regard it; 
moved perhaps by its picturesque aspect in the 
soft twilight, or perhaps by a remembrance of 
the medizval legend which tells how the kindly 
giant would serve none but the strongest ; and 
how he was rewarded for his untiring search, 
his disdain of kingly power and infernal might, 
by bearing the Lord of all across the raging 
waters. Her eye fell on the lights that burned at 
the foot of the statue—placed there by the de- 
votion of the people; and she who longed, too, 
to serve only the strongest, who had uncon- 
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sciously disdained all creeds of men, felt her 
heart warm to the great and simple seeker who 
became the Christ-bearer. She almost said, “ St. 
Christopher, pray for me!” then, with a faint 
smile, turned and went away. 

That night she wrote to Arthur Lestrange for 
the first time since leaving California. And this 
is what she said: 

“I am sure that you will be very much sur- 
prised by the date of this letter,—very much. 
surprised to see that I am in Guadalajara, the 
city which you know so well. Perhaps the name 
will suggest to you why I am here. If not, let 
me tell you. After you yielded to the opposition 
I expressed to your proposed marriage last 
winter, I began to think that perhaps I had 
acted in avery arbitrary manner, and had used 
in an ungenerous way the power which my 
money gave me (for do not imagine that I think 
you would have given the slightest heed to my 
wishes if I had not been able to enforce them in 
a manner very disagreeable to you); but these 
feelings were not strong enough to influence my 
conduct until I saw in your studio the picture 
of Carmela Lestrange. This picture made a 
deep impression upon me. It changed into a 
real personality what had before been a mere 
name to me, and forced me to realize how 
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deeply my conduct had affected another beside 
yourself,—another who, your picture showed, 
possessed a capability of feeling much greater 
than your own. 

“ I left your studio that day a much disquieted 
woman, feeling that I had taken upon myself a 
responsibility which I could not justify, and 
which your compliant weakness—forgive me 
that I speak plainly,—could not excuse. I tried 
to forget the matter, saying to myself that what 
was done was done; that the separation was an 
accomplished fact; and that, so far as you were 
concerned, there was certainly not the least 
need to reconsider anything. But the face you 
had painted—the sensitive, delicate face show- 
ing a nature formed to feel and suffer in every 
fibre—haunted me; and do what I would, I 
could not put away the thought that this girl 
might be suffering in consequence of my action. 
The idea grew so insistent that I determined to 
come here and see for myself,—see what manner 
of person she really was, and what I could do to 
repair any injury I had inflicted upon her. 

“ What I have found I suppose I hardly need 
tell you; for it cannot be that in so short a 
space of time you have forgotten the peculiar 
charm of nature, even more than of person, which 
seems to set Carmela Lestrange apart from other 
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girls. Ihave seen much of her since I have been 
here, and there is no exaggeration in saying 
that she has altogether charmed me—and this 
without the least effort on her part; for I had 
difficulty in winning her toleration, and I am by 
no means sure even yet that I have won her 
liking. What her feeling for yourself may be I 
have not the least means of discovering. Her 
one condition to our acquaintance was that your 
name should not be mentioned to her, and this 
is a condition which I have faithfully observed. 
Therefore, I do not know what her feeling may 
be; but I do not think she is a person to forget 
lightly, and if she loved you once it is more than 
likely that she loves you still. This is my opin- 
ion.” 

“And now I come tothe point of this letter, 
the reason why I write it. We are both well 
aware that it was my opposition whicn prevented 
your marriage to Carmela. I now withdraw this 
opposition. If you still desire to win a woman 
who is one of the loveliest I have ever seen, 
come and do so. You will think it hard, perhaps, 
that the necessity to approach her under a dis- 
advantage—the disadvantage of having once 
given her up—should have been laid upon you. 
I can only repeat again that I regret exceedingly 
my share in the matter; and, to atone as far as 
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possible, I will by every means in my power 
make the path of return easy for you. I shall in 
a few days take Carmela to the city of Mexico. 
If you wish to do so, come and meet us there. 
This will be easier than to go to her own home.” 

There was more in the letter; but it was at 
this point that Arthur Lestrange threw it down, 
with something closely resembling an impreca- 
tion on the caprices of women in general and of 
Mrs. Thorpe in particular. And certainly, from 
his point of view, he had some excuse for the 
outraged sense of impatience which possessed 
him. Had he not given up Carmela at her bid- 
ding, thereby playing a very pitiful part from 
which he had suffered in his vanity as much as in 
his heart? Had it not cost him a struggle which 
he disliked to recall, before he was able to forget? 
And now—now when he fad forgotten, and 
when even the name of Mexico had become 
distasteful to him—this woman bade him go 
back, take up an outworn romance, and humble 
himself to ask pardon for a desertion which had 
been dictated by her! He said to himself that 
nothing should induce him to do so. What was 
done was done indeed. He had resigned Carmela 
because she had desired him to do so, but it was 
too much to expect that he would return because 
she now chose to desire him to do that. © 
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“The request is an insult!” he thought, 
angrily. ‘ Does she think that I am a toy, a tool, 
to be placed in any humiliating position that 
may suit her caprice? I will not return to Mexico. 
Carmela would scorn me if I did, and I should 
scorn myself. Besides, I have no desire to return. 
Who can revive the ashes of an extinct passion ? 
There is nothing more dead than the love of 
yesterday ; and my love for Carmela was merely 
a poetic fancy, inspired by the charm of a rare 
nature and a rare beauty. It had no foundation 
in any real sympathy between us. Of a different 
country, a different religion, an altogether differ- 
ent and provincial social environment, she is 
certainly not a woman my cooler judgment 
would choose to marry.” 

Presently, having expressed these sentiments 
several times to himself, he began to feel the 
necessity of expressing them to sombody else; 
for sympathy was always one of the most urgent 
needs of his nature. Now there was only one 
person to whom he could speak with freedom 
on the subject, and that person was his sister 
Miriam—although her sympathy was most im- 
perfect. He was well aware that she would say 
many disagreeable things; but even to listen to 
these was better than to contain his indignation 
within his own breast. 
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The first sentiment which Miriam expressed 
on hearing his grievance was one of unmixed 
satisfaction at her own penetration. “ How well 
I read Aunt Elinor that day in the studio!” she ‘ 
said. “It is really a little singular that I should 
have divined so correctly what was in her mind. 
I told you, if you remember, almost exactly what 
she says of the effect Carmela’s picture produced 
upon her.” 

“ I remember that you made some suggestion 
of the kind,” replied Lestrange; “but the ques- 
tion is, not whether you were right or wrong in 
a mere guess, but what I can possibly reply to 
such a letter as that.” 

“Remembering some things which you said 
in Mexico,” observed Miriam, dryly, “I should 
think you would be overjoyed at the prospect of 
returning to Carmela with Aunt Elinor’s consent 
and blessing, not to speak of her fortune.” 

“Your sarcasm is altogether unnecessary,” an- 
swered her brother. “ To recall the things a man 
has said when he was in love is like quoting 
Philip drunk against Philip sober. I have no 
doubt I uttered a great many foolish speeches 
in Mexico. I was drunk then; I am sober now. 
It cost me a severe struggle, whether you believe 
it or not, to give up Carmela; but I could not 
think of dragging her down to poverty, not to 
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speak of dragging down myself. So I did give her 
up; and, not desiring to cherish a thing which 
would only make me miserable, I forced myself 
` to forget her. And now that I have succeeded— 
now that she is no more than a memory to me, 
and a memory associated chiefly with pain,— 
Mrs. Thorpe writes and graciously invites me to 
return, revive an extinct passion, and fill the 
humiliating position of a man who comes to sue 
for the favor of-a woman whom he has once 
voluntarily resigned.” 

“It zs hard on you,” said Miriam, sympatheti- 
cally. ‘The position in which Aunt Elinor places 
you is certainly a very difficult and disagreeable 
one. But, however disagreeable, there can be no 
doubt that your course is clear. If you have 
ceased to love Carmela, and no longer wish to 
marry her, you can only write and frankly say so. 
If Aunt Elinor is disappointed, she can blame 
no one but herself. With all her caprices, she is 
too just to blame you.” 

“Tam not at all sure of that. A woman made 
up of caprices, as she is, will always blame some 
one beside herself.” 

“She may think that a passion which could be 
forgotten so easily certainly amounted to little 
in the first instance,” said Miriam, with unpleas- 
ant frankness; bnt it is impossible that she 
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could wish you to return under the circumstances. 
Why should she? Evidently her desire is to 
gratify you by acceding to what she supposes to 
be your wishes; and since those wishes have 
altogether changed, that is an end of the matter.” 

“ Do you read this letter no better than that?” 
asked Arthur, striking it sharply with his fore- 
finger. “ Does she say a word here about con- 
sideration of my wishes? Does she not plainly 
intimate, on the contrary, that they need no con- 
sideration? Her whole thought is of Carmela. 
From the time she saw that picture—which I wish 
I had cut into shreds and destroyed !—-she was 
constantly considering ker. Did anything else 
take her to Mexico? And now, in writing this 
letter, do you suppose she gives a thought to me! 
If so, the penetration on which you flatter your- 
self amounts to very little. Read it over, and you 
will perceive that she is thinking entirely of Car- 
mela. She went there to discover how Carmela 
was affected, and she wishes me to return solely 
on Carmela’s account.” 

“ Well —what then?” 

“This then: that on Carmela’s account also she 
will resent my refusal to do so. Evidently she 
has taken a violent fancy to this girl, —a fancy as 
violent as her prejudice was a year ago. By the 
bye, did you ever hear the reason of that preju- 
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dice? No? ”—as Miriam shook her head—“ Well, 
my mother told me, as a reason why it was hope- 
less to think of overcoming her opposition. There 
was once a love affair between herself and Henry 
Lestrange. They quarrelled, and he left her and 
went to Mexico. She never forgave the deser- 
tion, and that made her violently opposed to my 
marriage to Carmela. But observe how the same 
cause can produce different effects in the mind 
of a capricious woman. Wow the halo of the old 
love affair is evidently about Carmela; and the 
chances are even that—filled with the idea that 
she has done the young girl an injury in prevent. 
ing her marriage to me—she may, if I decline to 
return, decide to leave her a fortune by way of 
compensation.” 

“O Arthur, what an absurd idea?” 

“Do you think it absurd? Then you do not 
know Mrs. Thorpe as well as I do. I tell you 
that she is fully capable of it. And the question 
is, therefore, what is it best for me to do?” 

“There can be but one thing for you to do,” 
said Miriam, decidedly; ‘‘and that is to tell the 
truth. I assure you that Aunt Elinor is neither 
so unreasonable nor so capricious as you think. 
If she is disappointed, she will recognize that it 
is her own fault; and if she has learned to care 
for Carmela, she will certainly not wish that she 
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should marry a man who could forget her in a 
few months.” 

“ There is no question of marrying Carmela as 
far as I am concerned, you understand,” answered 
Lestrange. “ But it has occurred to me that 
perhaps it might be well for me to go to Mexico 
to see Mrs. Thorpe.” 

“What could be gained by that? She would 
think that you came with the object she desires, 
and she would have a right to be disappointed 
and angry when she found that instead you had 
only come to look after your possible interest in 
her fortune. No, Arthur: some things a man of 
honor must not do. After the manner of your 
separation, one thing which you must not do is 
to voluntarily go where you will meet Carmela 
again. Your masculine vanity tells you, I am 
sure, that she still cares for you; and this being 
so, and you having ceased to care for her, it is 
positively incumbent on you to stay away and 
let her forget you as soon as possible.” . 

“ I was certain of one thing before speaking to 
you on this subject, and that was that you would 
be as disagreeable as possible,” said Arthur, with 
exasperation; “but I find that I did not in the 
least do justice to your ability in that line. It is 
the last time that we shall discuss the matter.” 

“ That must be as you like,” replied Miriam. 
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“Tt is certainly not a subject which it affords 
me any pleasure to discuss’; but I wish you to 
remember that if you think of going to Mexico 
under these circumstances, your conduct will be 
inexcusable, and you will certainly regret it.” 
“Tam the best judge of my conduct,” observed 
Lestrange, with dignity. “ As for regretting it, I 
certainly regret that I ever went to Mexico at all, 
so it is likely enough that I may regret this 
also; but at least Mrs. Thorpe will have no 
reason to complain because I comply with her re- 
quest.” 

“ Her request is that you will go to Mexico to 
renew, if possible, your engagement with Carmela. 
That you should go for any other purpose is, I 
am sure, very far from her desire.” 

It was, as we are well aware, very far from the 
desire or intention of Lestrange himself when he 
first read Mrs. Thorpe’s letter; but further con- 
sideration, by suggesting the alarming thought | 
that his aunt might be led by the memory of her 
old romance to make Carmela her heiress, in- 
clined him to compromise and go to Mexico, in 
order to see for himself how matters stood. Ex- 
cuses for this course were not wanting, but they 
had by no means satisfied him; and he needed 
the final spur of Marian’s opposition to make his 
partial inclination take the form of resolution. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AND now, Carmela, where shall we go first— 
what shall we see first of the many things of in- 
terest to be seen in this wonderful city?” asked 
Mrs. Thorpe, with a smile. 

It was the morning after their arrival in Mex- 
ico, and they were standing in the brilliant sun- 
shine on the upper gallery of the Hotel del 
Jardin, overlooking the beautiful garden from 
which the hotel takes its name, and which was 
for three centuries the garden of the greatest and 
most venerated monastery in New Spain. It is 
the eternal shame and condemnation of the © 
‘‘Liberal” party that the first shrine on which 
their blows fell and which their cupidity robbed 
was one which every sentiment of gratitude and 
patriotism should have induced them to spare. 
“The history of this foundation,” says a Prot- 
estant writer,* ‘‘may almost be said to be the 
history of Mexico: for contained in it, or linked 
with it, is every event of importance in the colo- 
nial or national life. From this centre radiated 


* T. A. Janvier. 
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the commanding influence of the Franciscan Or- 
der, —the strong power that kept what was won 
by military force, and that by its own peaceful 
methods greatly extended the territorial limits 
of New Spain. Here Masses were heard by Cor- 
tes, and here for atime his bones were laid. Here, 
through three centuries, the great festivals of the 
Church were taken part in by the Spanish viceroys. 
Here was sung the first Ze Deum in celebration of 
Mexican Independence. ... Around no other 
building in Mexico cluster such associations as are 
gathered here.” 

It is indeed worth while to recall, as one stands 
upon this spot, that here the little band of 
saintly monks who are lovingly called the Twelve 
Apostles of Mexico laid their first foundation, on 
ground that had been the garden and wild-beast 
house of the Kings of Tenochtitlan, and from 
hence sent forth in all directions the missionaries 
who won a nation to God; and that here Pedro 
de Gante—one of the greatest and purest Fran- 
ciscans who ever toiled in the New World— 
erected the first parish church of the Indians, 
which formed one of the “ Seven Churches of San 
Francisco,” that, clustered around the central 
monastery, were famous throughout Mexico for 
their antiquity, their beauty, and their associa- 
tions of holiness. | 
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Yet on this magnificent group of sanctuaries, 
rooted so deep in the national life and endeared 
by so many claims to the national heart, icono- 
clastic rage has spent itself in destruction and 
desecration. As no other shrine in Mexico had 
such title to veneration, so on no other has such 
heart-sickening desolation fallen. For here, amid 
the ruins of this most ancient and famous sanct- 
uary, the sects of Protestantism have made their 
home. The majestic central church, stripped of 
all ornaments, its altars gone, itself a sad and 
piteous picture of desolation, is dishonored by the 
so-called worship of one group, while others as- . 
semble in what is left of the surrounding chapels. 
Streets have been cut through the ancient monas- 
tery, and the Hotel del Jardin is formed of the 
cloisters, the offices of the commissioners-general 
of the Order, the infirmary, and the beautiful 
chapel of San Antonio—now converted into the 
hotel kitchen! The refectory, “in which was 
room for five hundred Brothers to sit together at 
meat,” is now a stable, the picturesque old wall 
of which bounds the garden on the eastern side. 
Never was the lesson written more impressively 
for all the world to read that the godless Revo- 
lution, in its rage against religion will play the 
part of worse than Goth and Vandal, dishonoring 
its own past, and destroying what is of inestima- 
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ble value to the scholar, the antiquarian and the 
artist; for the most historically interesting spot 
in Mexico—the very cradle of the national life— 
perished when the barbarous hand of the de- 
stroyer fell upon the monastery and churches of 
San Francisco. 

Some of these thoughts were in Carmela’s 
mind ; for her eyes had gathered their wistful 
look as she gazed at the beautiful garden, with 
its ancient spreading trees, and thought of the 
brown-robed sons of St. Francis whose footsteps 
had made it hallowed ground. But at Mrs. 
.Thorpe’s words her face brightened, although 
she hesitated a little in her reply. 

“Tf I might choose,” she said, “the place to 
which I would first wish to go would be to our 
great national shrine, Guadalupe. But probably 
there are other places that you wish to see first.” 

“ No,” repHed Mrs. Thorpe; “ there is no place 
to which I prefer to go. It is true that I know 
nothing of Guadalupe—or at least very little,— 
but I shall like to see a place so famous. There- 
fore we will go there at once.” 

They immediately descended; Mrs. Thorpe 
ordered a carriage, and they were soon rolling 
through the city streets toward the great northern 
causeway. Once outside the gates, here again 
vandalism met them—in this instance the van- 
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dalism of neglect. The magnificent causeway, 
erected by the Viceroy and Archbishop, Don 
Fray Payo de Rivera, as a fitting approach to the 
great shrine, was once adorned by fifteen beauti- 
ful, altar-like structures of stone, richly sculp- 
tured, and dedicated to the fifteen mysteries of 
the Rosary. These were set along the road at 
regular intervals, so that the pilgrims going to 
Guadalupe and telling their beads by the way 
could pause before each to say the prayers of the 
mystery. Almost all of these altars are in ruins; 
several have totally disappeared; and, worst of 
all, the railway to Vera Cruz has been suffered 
to utilize the noble causeway for its track. Never- 
theless, it is still a beautiful drive ; and spreading 
far on each side are the green, fertile fields of 
the Valley of Mexico,—fields which in the days 
of the Conquest were covered with the now 
shrunken waters of the great lakes. 

It is a short distance—only two and a half 
miles—from Mexico to the hill of Tepeydcac, 
where in the early morning of December 9g, 1531, 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to the pious Indian, 
Juan Diego, as he was on his way to Mass. All 
the world—at least all the Catholic world—knows 
the touching story; a story partially repeated 
many times before and since. But not even 
Lourdes, with all its marvels, shows more strik- 
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ingly the tender solicitude of the Mother of God 
for the humblest of the souls that her Son has 
saved than this apparition of Guadalupe. And 
when was a more gracious miracle ever wrought 
than that which imprinted the likeness of the 
Queen of Heaven on the blanket of a poor Indian, 
for the conversion of his race ? * 


* For those who do not remember the details of the miracle of 
Guadalupe, it may be well to give the history of it here, in the 
words of the chronicler, Fray Agustin de Vetancourt (empo 
1672), who thus describes it ; 

Juan Diego, a native of Cuahtitlan, who lived with his wife, 
Lucia Maria, in the town of Tolpetlac, went to hear Mass in the 
church of Santiago Tlaltelolco on the morning of Saturday, De- 
cember 9, 1531. As he was near the hill called Tepeydcac he 
heard the music of angels. Then beheld he, amid splendors, a 
Lady who spoke to him, directing him to go to the Bishop and 
tell that it was her will that in that place should be built to her a 
temple. Upon his knees he listened to her bidding, and then, 
happy and confused, betook himself to the Bishop with the mes- 
sage that she had given him. 

But while the Bishop, Don Juan Zumárraga, heard him with 
benignity, he could not give credence to the prodigy. With this 
disconsolate answer he returned, finding there again the Lady, 
who heard what he had to tell, and bade him come to her again. 
Therefore on the Sunday ensuing he was at the hillside when 
she appeared for the third time, and repeated her order that he 
should convey to the Bishop her command that the temple should 
be built. The Bishop heard the message still incredulously, and 
ordered that the Indian should bring some sure sign by which 
might be shown that what he told was true. And when the 
Indian departed, the Bishop sent two of his servants to watch 
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The great basilica in which it has been long 
shrined is now in process of being remodeled and 
rebuilt on such a grand scale that it will be, when 
completed, one of the most magnificent churches 
in the New World. Meanwhile the picture is 
placed in the little chapel on the hill, erected to 
mark the spot where Juan Diego gathered roses 
at the command of the Blessed Lady who there 
appeared to him. This hill, like that of Chapul- 
tepec, is a volcanic formation, rising abruptly out 
of the level plain. A broad, graded way, paved 
and provided with steps, leads from the base of 


him secretly ; yet as he neared the holy hill he disappeared from 
the sight of these watchers. Unseen, then, of these he met, the 
Lady, and told her that he had been required to bring some sure 
sign of her appearance ; and she told him to come again the next 
day and he should have that sign. 

But when he came to his home he found there his uncle, Juan 
Bernardino, lying very ill with fever. Through the next day he 
was busy in attendance upon the sick man; but the sickness in- 
creased, and early on the morning of December 12 he went to 
call from Tlaltelolco a confessor. That he might not be delayed 
in his quest by the Lady's importunity, he went not by.the usual 
path, but by another skirting the eastern side of the hill. But 
as he passed the hill he saw the Lady coming downto him and 
heard her calling him. He told her of his errand and of its ur- 
gent need for quickness, whereupon she replied that he need not 
feel further trouble, as already his uncle’s illness was cured. 
Then ordered she him to cut some flowers in that barren hill, 
and to his amazement he perceived flowers growing there. She 
charged him to take these miraculous flowers to the Bishop as 
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the hill to its summit, and ends in a wide platform 
before the door of the church. Here, covered 
with stone, stand the mast and yards of a vessel, 
which, in fulfilment of a vow to Our Lady should 
she save them from destruction, the crew carried 
on their shoulders from Vera Cruz, climbing up 
through rugged mountain passes, higher and 
higher, until they planted their burden upon the 
hill of Guadalupe, where it has stood in silent yet 
eloquent witness of their faith and gratitude for 
many a long year. 

The Capilla del Cerrito (Chapel of the Little 


the sign that he had requested; and she commanded that Juan 
Diego should show them to no other until they were seen of the 
Bishop’s eyes. Therefore he wrapped them in his ¢/ma, or blan- 
ket, and hastened away. And then from the spot where most 
holy Mary stood, there gushed forth a spring of water, which now 
is venerated and is an antidote to infirmities. 

Juan Diego waited at the entrance of the Bishop’s house until 
he should come out; and when he appeared, and the flowers were 
shown him, there was seen the image of the Virgin beautifully 
painted upon the Indian’s zima! The Bishop placed the miracu- 
lous picture in his oratory, venerating it greatly ; and Juan Diego 
returned to his home with two servants of the Bishop, where he 
found that his uncle had been healed of his sickness in the very 
hour that the lady declared that he was well. 

As quickly as possible the Bishop caused a chapel to be built 
upon the spot where the Blessed Virgin had appeared, and where 
the miraculous roses had sprung up from the barren rock; and 
here he placed the holy image on the 7th of February, 1532, and 
here it has been venerated unto the present time. 
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Hill) is a small but very charming sanctuary, 
placed upon the crest of the hill; and over its 
altar now hangs the famous and holy picture. It 
has already been said in these pages that the 
beauty of this picture appeals alike to the eye of 
faith and the eye of artistic appreciation. The 
figure has an incomparable dignity in its pose ; 
the face is full of tenderness, and the harmonious 
colors are softened by time only enough to make 
all copies seem a little crude. 

To Carmela the moment when she could kneel 
before this venerated shrine was one of keenest 
emotion. Her heart dilated as she looked up at 
the gentle, bending face, and thought of the mir- 
acle which had given it to the world. Nor was 
hers the only heart touched at this moment. To 
Mrs. Thorpe the miraculous picture of Guadulupe 
had been for some time a stumbling block. She 
had never for one instant believed it to be mirac- 
ulous; and her taste, as well as her sense of ver- 
acity shrank from what she thought a mere device 
to secure the conversion of the Indians. She had 
finally said to herself that perhaps it was allow- 
able under the circumstances; or that, at least, 
she would not suffer herself to sit in judgment 
on a thing of which she knew so little; but of 
belief in the supernatural origin of the picture she | 
had not a particle until she stood before it. ~ 
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Then—who can say how or why ?—faith came to 
her like a flash of light. All doubt left her mind. 
She forgot, indeed, that she had ever entertained 
` any. 

As she looked at the image a miracle scarcely 
less wonderful than that which had created it 
took place in her soul. The Mother of Mercy, 
here on her own chosen hill at Guadalupe, spoke 
to a mind already open to conviction, a heart 
which needed only that light of faith which is a 
pure gift of God. Of what passed in her soul 
while she knelt in the little chapel, upon the very 
spot which Mary’s feet had pressed, Mrs. Thorpe 
never spoke; but when in after days people 
asked her where she had been converted, she al- 
ways replied, “ At Guadalupe.” Much process of 
thought and reasoning and somewhat of partial 
belief had gone before, but here the divine spark 
was given, the final irradiating touch of the grace 
of God. 

How long they remained in the chapel neither 
knew ; but when at length they came out, leaving 
their tall wax tapers burning before Mary’s shrine, 
the beautiful view, second only to that of Chapul- 
tepec, burst upon them in all its glory of distance 
_and changing tint. The platform in front of the 
church is guarded by a stone parapet, which 
‘Sounds the steep descent of the precipitous hill ; 
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and here the two ladies paused to admire the 
vast outspread picture. Immediately below lay 
the little town of Guadalupe, with the great bas- 
ilica dominating it. Around spread far and wide 
the smiling plain, in the midst of which lay the 
wonderful city of the Aztec and the Spaniard, 
worthy of its romantic history, with its myriad 
shining domes and splendid towers ; while bound- 
ing the valley on all sides were the superb moun- 
= tain chains, which culminated northward in the 
great volcanoes, crowned with their eternal snows. 
What words can describe the marvellous loveli- 
ness of this wide scene—the tender green of the 
spreading valley, the ethereal azure of the dis- 
tant heights, the gleaming Oriental like city, the 
shining waters of the lakes, which in the days of 
the Conquest encircled its walls, and the lumin- 
ous, dazzling sky ? 

Carmela gazed speechless, but Mrs. Thorpe ut- 
tered an exclamation of delight. ‘I have been 
all over the world,” she said, “and I have never 
seen anything so entrancing!” 

The sound of her voice and the English words 
attracted the attention of a man who, standing at 
a little distance, was leaning over the parapet, 
with his gaze fixed upon the scene. He turned 
quickly and looked around, showing a distinctly 
foreign face. The Mexican sun had indeed 
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tanned it, but the underlying skin was fair, the 
hair and beard a soft brown; and frank hazel 
eyes redeemed from plainness a countenance not 
otherwise handsome, though eminently pleasant 
and strikingly intelligent. He glanced at the two 
ladies, and the next moment strode over quickly 
to them. 

“ My dear Mrs. Thorpe!” he said doffing his 
hat and holding out his hand. ‘‘ What an unex- 
pected pleasure this is! You area great traveller 
I know, yet I should hardly have looked to meet 
you in Mexico.” 

“ What !—Mr. Fenwick!” said Mrs. Thorpe, 
brightening as people do when they meet some 
one whom they really like. “ I am delighted to 
see you. I think I saw you last in the Champs- 
Elysées. What a wonderful age this is, when one 
parts with people one day in Paris and meets 
them the next day at the antipodes. And how 
long have you been in Mexico ?” 

“For a few weeks only. I came for a brief 
tourist's run, but I should not be surprised if it 
lengthened into a much longer stay; for the 
country enchants me. Why have I been wan- 
dering over Europe for years, and neglecting 
all the picturesqueness and poetry that is 
here? ” 


“I have asked myself the same question. Be- 
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cause of ignorance, is the only answer. You are 
in the city, of course?” 

“For the present. And you?” 

“I arrived only last night, and shall probably 
be here for some time. We do not mean to 
hurry away—eh, Carmela? My dear, let me 
present an old friend to you. Mr. Fenwick and I 
have known each other a long time.” 

Mr. Fenwick bowed to the beautiful girl, who 
gave him so sweet a smile, and wondered within 
himself who she could possibly be. Even as 
the thought formed in his mind Mrs. Thorpe 
went on: 

“I do not know whether to introduce this 
young lady as Miss Lestrange or the Sefiorita 
Doña Carmela Lestrange y Garcia. Either mode 
would be correct and either somewhat mislead- 
ing; but she may decide for herself what it shall 
be.” 

“Oh, the last, I think,” answered Carmela, in 
her sweet, liquid tones—and Fenwick at once 
decided that English spoken with a Spanish ac- 
cent was quite the most charming thing he had 
ever heard; “ for, since I am a Mexican, I should 
surely be introduced as a Mexican.” 

“ She is half American in blood, however,” 
said Mrs. Thorpe. ‘‘ Well, the sefiorita and my- 
self having just arrived, we have everything be- 
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fore us to enjoy. You can come to see us at the 
Hotel del Jardin and give us some hints from 
your experience.” 

“Tam lodging at the Jardin myself, and shall 
be very happy to do so,” returned the gentle- 
man. ‘Meanwhile can I be of any service at 
the present time ? ” 

“Thank you, but our carriage waits for us be- 
low. This is the first place we have visited. 
Carmela wished it to be the first.” 

“ Most naturally,” said Fenwick. “ To a Mex- 
ican, what spot is more sacred? Indeed, to any 
Catholic, it is as interesting as it is holy. This 
is my third visit here since I have been in Mex- 
ico.” 

“ But you,” replied Mrs. Thorpe, surveying 
him with astonishment, —“ you are not—” 

“A Catholic?” he said, smiling. “Yes: 
strange as it may seem to you, I am a Catho- 
lic.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ THIS astonishes me exceedingly,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe, as they descended together the broad, 
many-stepped way which led from the summit to 
the base of the hill. 

“And may I ask why?” observed Fenwick, 
smiling a little. 

“Oh, you know why!” she answered, rather 
impatiently. “When a man of the world like 
yourself—a man whom one never supposed likely 
to give serious thought to such a subject—says 
that he has embraced a religion which means 
earnestness, one has a right to be surprised.” 

“I acknowledge that,” he replied, ‘‘ if you in- 
deed believe me to be without serious thought. 
But I submit that a man must be almost without 
a mind who gives no serious thought to a sub- 
ject, not only of so much importance in itself, but 
so closely allied to every phase of thought, es- 
pecially modern thought.” 

“Yes,” she said meditatively, “that is true. 
One meets it at every turn. It is wonderful—is 
it not ?—how the old faith, that the world for a 
time fancied to be merely a relic of medizvalism, 
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existing out of its time, suddenly proves to be 
the force most alive in all this nineteenth cen- 
tury: in the front of the war of ideas, with a 
clear and logical answer for every question that is 
troubling the minds of men.” 

It was now Fenwick’s turn to look at her with 
something of surprise. ‘‘So you, too, have in- 
dulged in a little serious thought on the sub- 
ject?” he remarked. “And I think that with 
you, as with all intelligent people, the thought 
tends in one direction.” 

“To that place where we are told all roads 
lead ?’’ she said. “ Yes, itis true. Rome holds 
the key to this strange life of ours, or key there 
is none. I, too, have reached that point. And 
here is the guide who has helped me along the 
way ’’—and she laid her hand on Carmela’s shoul- 
der. 

“It was because your own interest made the 
task easy,” returned Carmela. “I only told you 
some very simple truths.” 

“Simple to those who know,” said the young 
man; “but more difficult than any problem to 
those who do not know. How hard it is to find 
one’s way to them unassisted, sefiorita, you can 
never imagine.” 

They had by this time reached the bottom of 
the hill, where stands the column, surmounted 
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by a statue of Our Lady of Guadalupe, which 
marks the exact spot of her last appearance, and 
near which is the lovely Capilla del Pocito 
(Chapel of the Holy Well), covering the large 
and beautiful spring that, tradition tells us, 
sprang up under her gracious feet. 

“ Have you heard that whoever drinks of this 
water will certainly return to Mexico, however 
far he may wander?” said Carmela to her com- 
panions, as they approached the statue. ‘Come, 
sefiora, you must drink of it. You ”—to Fen- 
wick—“ have already done so, I suppose?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘I did not know of that 
virtue, so I have not drank; but I shall at once 
proceed to do so, and put my return to Mexico 
beyond a doubt.” 

They entered the vestibule of the chapel, 
where the spring fills a large basin; and, taking 
the chained drinking-cup, Fenwick dipped it into 
the sparkling water and offered it to Mrs. Thorpe. 
She made a slight grimace—not over the water 
but over the cup—and took a draught, after 
which Fenwick lifted it to his own lips and drank 


deeply. | 
“ That is settled,” he said, in a tone of satis- 
faction, as he replaced the cup. ‘‘ However far I 


= may wander, I am now to return to Mexico— 
thanks to Our Lady of Guadalupe; and also 
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thanks to you, sefiorita, since I should certainly 
have neglected this draught but for your kind in- 
formation.”’ 

Carmela looked at him a little doubtfully, for 
this seemed to her a very light tone in which to 
speak of the Holy Well; but the glance which 
met her own reassured her. It was impossible 
for any one to look into Fenwick’s eyes and not 
trust as well as like him; for they were almost as 
expressive and quite as honest as those of a high- 
bred, sagacious dog. 

“You had better come with us,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe to him, when they reached their carriage ; 
“and I am not as disinterested as perhaps I ap- 
pear in asking you to do so. If you are inclined 
to play cicerone, you can show us something of 
what is best worth seeing in Mexico. We neither 
of us know very much about it.” 

“ I shall be delighted to be of service,” an- 
swered the young man; but even without that 
inducement I should not have declined the 
pleasure of accompanying.” 

He took the vacant seat in the carriage; and 
it seemed to Carmela, as they rolled back to 
Mexico along the broad, level causeway, that, in 
listening to the conversation of Mrs. Thorpe and 
himself, a door was opened, giving her a glimpse 
into a new and attractive life. They were both 
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people with a wide knowledge of the world, and 
of its best social and intellectual phases. They 
had an acquaintance with many places and many 
people in common, and both possessed more than 
ordinary culture. Each had a stimulating effect 
upon the other; and Mrs. Thorpe, who dearly 
liked clever people as much as she disliked 
stupid ones, found too much interest in the con- 
versation to notice Carmela. 

But Fenwick was not unmindful of the lovely 
face opposite him, the soft eyes of which ex- 
pressed so much intelligent appreciation that 
he found his attention wandering from the sub- 
ject of the conversation more than once; while 
he said to himself that he had at first been blind 
enough to see only the beauty and pass over the 
deeper spirituelle charm of this face. But he was 
a manof too fine perceptions not to recognize 
the charm now; and, recognizing, he found it 
necessary to exercise some self-control to prevent 
his eyes from seeking too persistently a counte- 
nance so interesting and attractive. 

Mrs. Thorpe had judged wisely in thinking 
that he would prove a good cicerone; for he was, 
in degree at least, the ideal traveller: one who 
neither moved through famous scenes ignorant 
of their past history, nor yet primed himself from 
guide-books with dry facts and figures. He had 
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not only a knowledge of the past in all its phases, 
but he had also that deeper knowledge of the 
spirit of an epoch which is necessary to under- 
standing it. Howto possess this knowledge, who 
can say it? Those who have it possess it almost 
intuitively, born of that fine sympatiy to which 
“ nothing that is human is strange.” 

It was the possession of this faculty which had 
led to Fenwick’s conversion ; for, as an ardent 
student of history, it had been necessary for him 
to come as near as possible to understanding 
past ages; and where, during all the long roll of 
nineteen centuries, can one approach history 
without being forced to decide in favor of the 
claims of the Catholic and Roman Church? Met 
at every turn by this majestic figure, fascinated 
yet repelled, admiring yet protesting, he finally 
decided to grapple once for all with its preten- 
sions and discard or accept them finally. The 
end was not difficult to foretell. Given a clear 
intelligence, unwarped by prejudice, an honest 
soul and an aroused interest, the end in such 
case can be no more doubtful than the coming 
of the clear dawn after night. 

And so it happened that he was better fitted 
than the average American or Englishman to 
understand the past history and present condi- 
tions of life in those great provinces of the New 
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World where Spain planted so deep her civiliza- 
tion and herreligion. Where many pass in obtuse 
ignorance, condemning that of which they un- 
derstand little or nothing, he comprehended and 
admired ; and Carmela almost felt as if she had 
never before known the history of her own coun- 
try as she heard him speaking of its heroic and 
picturesque features to Mrs. Thorpe, who much 
preferred receiving information in this way to 
seeking it herself. 

What remained of the morning, after their 
return to the city, they spent in the Cathedral, 
which, built upon the site of the Aztec temple 
destroyed by the Spaniards, is as interesting in 
its historical associations as it is magnificent 
and impressive in appearance,—a fit companion 
for the splendid cathedrals of Spain, on which 
it was modelled. Whoever has known those 
cathedrals might fancy himself transported into 
one of them as he enters the famous Metro- 
politan Church of Mexico. Here, as there, the 
choir, with its richly carved woodwork, its great 
organs and gilded tribunes, rises in the middle 
of the nave, like a church within a church, lessen- 
ing somewhat the general effect of space and 
majesty, but amply compensating in beauty of 
detail ; while on each side between the chapels 
and the lines of columns which support the 
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beautifully vaulted roof, the long, open aisles 
furnish vistas sufficiently noble and extended to 
satisfy the eye. The chapels which encircle the 
edifice have each their particular claim upon 
attention and admiration; but their beauty cul- 
minates in the superb Chapel of Los Reyes (the 
Kings) in the transept, where the magnificent 
churrigueresque altar, extending from the pave- 
ment to the lofty roof, is so rich and splendid 
in effect that one is not surprised to learn that it 
was executed by the same artist who carved the 
altar of Los Reyes in the Cathedral of Seville. 
Wherever throughout the church the ancient 
work has been left untouched, it is beautiful 
and harmonious in the extreme; and it isto be 
regretted that the hand of the innovator has 
been allowed to fall upon any part of it. Very 
unsatisfactory are the modern details—notably 
the elaborate but tasteless high altar, erected in 
1850, and contrasting with the finely-designed 
gates and walls of the choir opposite; but the 
whole interior presents to the eye such an im- 
posing picture that criticism is lost in admira- 
tion. As in the great sanctuaries of the Old 
World, so there is nothing here limited or cir- 
cumscribed, nothing set apart for congregation 
or class: all is open and free as the sunshine of 
God, full of the beauty of noble proportion and 
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space. Down the wide aisles prince and peasant 
pass on the same footing, and kneel side by side 
on the pavement before the doors of the chapels, 
where never-dying tapers burn amid the rich, 
dim splendors of old carved and gilded altars, 
of the colors of painting and the glow of prec- 
ious metals. 

“Tt always strikes me that a sanctuary like 
this is as Catholic as the soul of the church 
itself,” said Fenwick, as they passed slowly and 
lingered often around its great circuit. “ All the 
ages mect in it, as do all classes and conditions 
of men. We pass with one step from the shrine 
of the Kings who came to worship the Child of 
Bethlehem, to that of St. Philip of Jesus, the 
Mexican martyr, who met his death in Japan 
yesterday. All history is comprehended within 
these walls, as are all the needs of humanity.” 

Carmela, who was standing beside the font in 
which the young Mexican martyr was baptized, 
looked at the speaker with a glance that seemed 
to thank him. 

“You express clearly what I have felt dimly, 
señor,” she said. “It is true: all the ages are 
here. Perhaps that is why one’s own troubles 
seem so small when one brings them into the 
sanctuary. One looks at them in the light of the 
past—the past which holds the memory of those 
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who have suffered so much,—as well as in the 
light of the future, when all suffering will be at an 
end. Between the two they shrink into nothing.” 

“ But they have a fashion of expanding again 
when one goes back to the world,” remarked 
Fenwick, smiling; while he wondered a little 
what experience of trouble this soft-eyed maiden 
could have known. “I am sure you have dis- 
covered that, or else you are more fortunate than 
most people.” 

“ Oh, yes, I have discovered it !” she said ; and 
then added a little hurriedly, as if anxious to 
avoid speaking of herself,” I have often wondered 
what those do who in trouble have no such place 
of refuge from the world.” 

“They do badly, when the time comes for 
them to need it,” he answered. “ But when one 
has never known a thing, one’s sense of longing 
for it can only be vague. The religious instincts 
of people have to be cultivated as well as every- 
thing else about them.” 

“I am not sure that the longing is so very 
vague,” said Mrs. Thorpe. She spoke as if to 
herself, and walked on without waiting for reply ; 
while Carmela knelt down before the Chapel of 
St. Philip of Jesus, who met so cruel a death and 
received the glorious crown of martyrdom in the 
flower of his youth. 
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The elder lady paused before a shrine a little 
farther on, shook her head disapprovingly at 
some of the ornaments, envied the piety of a 
group praying aloud with absorbed devotion 
before it, and admired an effect of misty light 
falling from the high, dim windows over soft, 
rich tones of color below, before she turned to 
see if her companions were coming. They were 
advancing towards her, speaking as they came; 
and something in the sight of the two figures 
suddenly suggested an idea which made her start. 

“It is possible,” she said to herself. ‘ Things 
of the kind are always possible; and any man 
might fall in love with Carmela. If it should 
come to pass, Zam not accountable, further than 
that I have been the instrument of Fate—or is it 
Providence? We shall see.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE little party so unexpectedly formed at 
Guadalupe became quite inseparable during the 
days following. Mr. Fenwick also lodged at the 
Hotel de Jardin, and it was soon his recognized 
privilege to attend the two ladies on all occa- 
sions. A more thoroughly sympathetic and 
agreeable party it would be difficult to find, as 
they wandered together through the delightful 
scenes of the Mexican capital and its environs. 
They were days to be long remembered by them 
all—days of such unalloyed pleasure as do not 
come often in life even to the most fortunate, — 
but to Fenwick there seemed something almost 
akin to enchantment in the time. The quaint, 
beautiful old churches; the flowery plazas, filled 
with the life of the gentle, courteous and attrac- 
tive people; the outlying towns, with their ro- 
mantic stories and picturesque scenes; the Mex- 
ican sky, a vast vault of sapphire, the Mexican air, 
like limpid amber,—all had charmed him when- 
he was alone, but would now remain forever 
associated in his mind with a presence that 
was in perfect harmony with such scenes,— 
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the presence of a girl whose graceful Spanish 
beauty charmed the eye, whose sympathy never 
failed, and whose understanding was never at 
fault. 

He was a man who knew the world well, and 
women perhaps as well as a man can ever know 
them ; but he had never before met a woman who 
possessed for him the attraction of this Mexican 
girl. A little surprised by the fact, he endeavored 
to analyze the attraction; but, while he could 
account for a great deal, some of the finer essence 
of the charm escaped his process altogether. He 
could explain to himself that she possessed the 
most perfect simplicity he had ever known; that 
he had never yet surprised her in a look or a tone 
intended to produce an effect, or which was any- 
thing else than an unconscious expression of 
genuine feeling; that the nature thus manifested 
seemed to be of exquisite quality throughout, 
vibrating like a sensitive instrument to every 
touch of fine and generous emotion; that her in- 
telligence was so quick and receptive that it was 
a pleasure to suggest a new idea to it; but when 
all was summed up there still remained something 
unexplained,—that divine something never possi- 
bly to be explained by any process of analysis, 
which draws one nature to another as irresistibly 
as the needle is drawn to the magnet ; that mys- 
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terious spell in a glance, a word, a smile, which 
makes all the sayings and doings of one person 
seem harmonious and delightful. 

Altogether harmonious and delightful Carmela 
appeared during these days, not only to Fenwick, 
but also to Mrs. Thorpe, who found herself be- 
coming more and more attached to the gentle 
and lovable girl. “ He is certainly falling in love 
with her,” thought that astute lady; “and I do 
not wonder. But what will be the end? Has she 
forgotten Arthur or has she not? And will he 
come or will he not? I almost begin to hope not ; 
for Fenwick is the better man of the two,—yes, I 
must confess that he is certainly the better man 
of the two. Arthur is very much of a selfish 
egotist. No doubt I have helped to make him so, 
and therefore I cannot complain; but he is not 
good enough for Carmela. I acknowledge that; 
and if he does not come, and she proves to have 
forgotten him sufficiently to accept Fenwick, I 
shall be glad. But Žas she forgotten him? That 
is the question. I should like to have it answered 
—and yet I am afraid.” 

It was about this time—that is, about the time 
when thoughts like these began to form very 
serious reflections for Mrs. Thorpe, and she ex- 
hibited quite a nervous interest in the list of arri- 
vals published every morning in Tke Two Re- 
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publicc—that Fenwick observed one day, when 
they chanced to be alone: 

` « Miss Lestrange tells me that she has never 
been out of Mexico. That surprises me a little.” 

“ Why?” asked Mrs. Thorpe. 

‘Well, for several reasons. She is so free from 
anything like provincialism, for one thing; and, 
then, in many respects she gives one the idea of 
a person who has had more intercourse with the 
world than it appears she has really known.” 

“She has had intercourse with me,” remarked 
Mrs. Thorpe. “I represent the world pretty 
well, do I not?” 

“So well,” replied the young man, smiling, 
“that in such case I can not wonder at the ex- 
cellence of the result. But may I ask if you have 
known her long?” 

“Not very long, but there is a connection 
between us. My sister married a cousin of her 
father, and—-and she has known her cousins 
(whom I think you also know), Miriam and 
Arthur Lestrange. Acquaintance with them no 
doubt helped to produce the effect which sur- 
prises you.” 

A slight significance in the last words did not 
escape -Fenwick. A sudden vision of Arthur 
Lestrange rose before him. He had never known 
that accomplished gentleman very well or liked 
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him very cordially ; therefore he had failed to re- 
. member his relationship to Mrs. Thorpe and 
probable connection with Carmela. But now it 
occurred to him as a little singular that the latter 
had not up to this time mentioned the name of a 
man who must have impressed himself very de- 
cidedly upon her memory. He began to con- 
sider and understand some things which had 
lately puzzled him. As their acquaintance pro- 
gressed he had been made to feel that beyond a 
certain point it was not possible to advance with — 
Carmela. Something stopped him on the thresh- 
hold of anything like intimacy,—a barrier intan- 
gible, yet very distinct. It struck him as an 
impulse of distrust, a determination to guard 
some inner citadel of her nature from approach. 
Now, as if by a flash of inspiration, he divined 
the reason of this. “She has been disappointed 
once and she is slow to trust again,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Perhaps she never will trust thor- 
oughly again. Some natures are like that. Was 
Arthur Lestrange the man? And if so, how did 
he disappoint her ?”’ 

When he asked himself the question he had 
no more idea of having any light thrown upon 
it than Mrs. Thorpe had that the same Arthur 
Lestrange would respond to her intimation that 
he might come and try his fortune once more 
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with Carmela. She had received no reply to her 
letter, and she now began to feel quite confident 
that he would not come. ‘“ He has ceased to care 
for her,” she thought; “and he will not risk 
subjecting his vanity to a possible repulse.” 

How accurate she was in both of these con- 
clusions we know well, but it was natural that 
she failed altogether to calculate upon the other 
motive which was strong enough to influence 
Mr. Lestrange’s conduct—to wit, the motive of 
looking after his own interests. Knowing Mrs. 
Thorpe, as he reflected bitterly, to be made up of 
whims and caprices, he felt certain, as time went 
on, that if he failed to put in an appearance in 
response to her summons, she was capable of 
any perfidy where her fortune was concerned. It 
seemed to him horribly probable that some idea 
of making amends to Carmela for the tyranny 
which had ended her romance, together with the 
memory of the other older romance, would point 
her out as a probable legatee for a portion, or it 
might even be for the whole, of that fortune. 
The risk could not berun. Lestrange felt that he 
must go and see for himself how matters stood; 
and if it were absolutely necessary to endeavor 
to warm again the embers of an extinct passion, 
why he must try to do so—that was all. 

And so it came to pass that one morning when 
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Mrs. Thorpe’s maid brought the coffee and rolls 
which she always carried to her mistress’ bedside 
before the latter rose, she also announced that 
Mr. Lestrange had arrived a short time before, 
and would be glad to see his aunt when she was 
ready to receive him. 

“Mr. Lestrange!” repeated Mrs. Thorpe, with- 
out any sign of pleasure. “‘Humph! Tell him 
that I will see him when I am dressed.” 

She made no haste to accomplish that result, 
however ; but drank her coffee deliberately, while 
she reflected upon the situation. 

“With the best intentions, I have committed 
a blunder,” she thought. “Things would have 
gone very well if I had only left them alone. 
Now there is no telling how they will go. Of 
course if I could have foreseen that we should 
meet here one of the most agreeable men I know, 
and that we should have been having such a 
remarkably pleasant time, I certainly would not 
have summoned what can only prove a disturb- 
ing element. I have not enjoyed anything as 
much in years as I have the past fortnight; and 
- there is no doubt that Fenwick is falling in love 
with Carmela, and there was every chance that 
she would return the sentiment. But xow she will 
be upset, the old fancy will probably revive, 
Fenwick will have to withdraw, and things will 
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_be very disagreeable altogether, for which I have 
only myself to thank. This comes of trying to 
play providence.” 

Perhaps it was a natural, though not very rea- 
sonable, result of playing providence to be some- 
what out of humor with the disturbing element 
she had invoked. 

“Well, Arthur,” she said, when that gentleman 
was finally summoned to her presence, “so you 
have come.” 

There was nothing of welcome, nothing even 
of approval, in her tone; and Mr. Lestrange felt 
himself at once distinctly aggrieved. 

“I have come,” he repeated, “in response to 
what I understood to be your wishes. Have I 
mistaken them ? ” 

“I don’t think that I expressed any wishes,” 
answered Mrs. Thorpe. “ I merely made a sugges- 
tion. I told you—I felt bound to do ¢#4at—that 
having seen Carmela, I withdrew my opposition 
to your desire to marry her; and I said that if 
you wished to endeavor to renew your engage- 
ment with her, you would find us here. You have 
come—which, frankly speaking, is more than I 
expected,—so, of course, you do wish to renew 
yourengagement. I cannot blame you for that.” 

Had Lestrange been a shade less irritated at 
finding the most definite intentions attributed to 
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him, who knew himself to be possessed of the 
most indefinite, he might have been amused by 
the tone of the last words, But nothing was fur- 
ther from him than any possibility of amusement. 
If he had been angry with Mrs. Thorpe before, 
he felt enraged now. He had taken this journey, 
and subjected himself to all the embarrassment 
and annoyance awaiting him at the end of it, to 
be told that she had not expected him to come! 
What spirit of caprice, then, had possessed her 
to summon him ?. 

“ It strikes me,” he said, very stiffly, “that you 
have forgotten the substance of a letter which 
you wrote to me from Guadalajara. From that 
letter I certainly believed that you desired my 
presence in Mexico, and it is only in compliance 
with your desire that I am here now. I must 
tell you candidly that my own wishes would not 
have brought me. I had, in fact, a struggle with 
myself before I was able to come. My return 
places me in a very painful and embarrassing 
position. I have no wish to recall the manner in 
which I was obliged to break off my engagement 
to Carmela. But I may say that it was not done 
in such a manner as to make it easy to renew— 
even if I were disposed to renew it. But I am 
not at all sure that I am disposed. When a 
thing of that kind has once been ended, there 
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is nothing more difficult than to give it fresh 
life.” 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Thorpe, regarding 
him calmly, “I confess that I am at a loss to 
know why you are here. I certainly did not lead 
you to believe that I desired your presence as a 
gratification to myself.” 

“No,” he replied ; “but you led me to believe 
that Carmela still cared for me, and therefore 
that I was bound in honor to come.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Mrs. Thorpe, “ I told 
you that I could give you no assurance what- 
ever regarding Carmela’s feelings. I only offered 
you an opportunity to judge of them for your- 
self, if you cared to do so. It seems you do not 
care, so I must repeat that I am at a loss to 
imagine why you have come. As for your being 
bound in honor, I assure you that I like Carmela 
too much to permit her to be accepted from a 
sense of honor, even if she were ready to accept 
you, which I very much doubt.” 

“ If you doubt it,” returned Lestrange, becom- 
ing more exasperated, “why did you wish me 
to come? Was it in order that I might occupy 
a still more humiliating position than I have 
already occupied in this matter ? ” 

“You forget yourself altogether when you 
address me in such a manner,” said Mrs. Thorpe, 
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with dignity. But she kept her temper wonder- 
fully, remembering that her arbitrary conduct, 
together with his own weakness, had indeed 
placed the young man in an unenviable position. 
It was borne in upon her more and more that 
she had made a great mistake in summoning 
him. What could be done now to get rid of him? 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Lestrange, who felt 
that he had gone a little too far. “I have no 
doubt you meant to act for the best, but the 
mistake you made was in supposing that a mat- 
ter like this could be taken up again just where 
it was dropped. You do not consider all the 
changed feelings that have been brought into it, 
all that has tarnished and spoiled the romance 
and transformed it into a disagreeable memory.”’ 

“ If that is the case,” she said quietly, “I really 
‘think that the best thing you can do is to go 
away at once. Youcan leave this hotel imme- 
diately, and Mexico by the evening train ; so that 
Carmela need not know that you have been here 
at all. That, I think, will be best for everyone 
concerned, under the circumstances.” 

She looked at him as if expecting him to agree 
with her and take his departure at once; but 
Lestrange was not a little startled by the proposal, 
and suddenly felt that he had let his irritation 
make him forget the chief object he had in 
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coming. That object would be entirely neglected 
if he allowed himself to be dismissed in this 
summary fashion. 

“I do not agree with you,” he said, after a 
moment of surprise. ‘Such a retreat would be 
foolish and undignified. Having come, I cer- 
tainly wish to learn how Carmela regards the 
matter, and also to have an opportunity to set 
myself right with her. Therefore, for a few days, 
at any rate, I shall remain.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Thorpe, rather snap- 
pishly. “If you intend to remain, I must go and 
let Carmela know that you are here. I am afraid 
that it will not be a pleasant surprise to her.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MRS. THORPE went to Carmela’s room with 
some inward trepidation; and it was a relief 
to her to find that Maria, the maid, had antici- 
pated her with the news of Lestrange’s arrival. 
Carmela received her very quietly, but there was 
a dilated look in the large, liquid eyes, which 
showed that the news had affected her powerfully. 
It was characteristic of her, however, that as soon 
as Mrs. Thorpe mentioned Lestrange’s name, 
she went at once simply and directly to the 
point. 

“Why has he come?” she asked. 

Mrs. Thorpe hesitated for a moment before 
replying. Whether or not to speak the truth she 
did not know. But there was something in Car- 
mela's directness which seemed to make a like 
directness alone possible. 

“ He has come to see you,” she answered, some- 
what to her own surprise. ‘‘I told him that I 
thought it would be well. Carmela, if any one is 
to be blamed, you must blame me.” 

“Why should I blame you?” asked Carmela. 
“ You meant it for kindness, is it not so? But if 
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you had asked me, I should have said no, it was 
not well for him to come. Why should he come, 
since all has long been over between us?” 

“ But such things are sometimes brought about 
again, when—when people come together,” said 
Mrs. Thorpe. “ Carmela,” she added, almost en- 
treatingly, “ let me speak frankly to you on this 
subject for once. You know, I think, that it was 
owing to me that Arthur acted toward you as he 
did. I was very much opposed to his marrying 
you—sometime I will tell you why,—and I said 
that if he persisted I would leave my fortune 
away from him. This was enough to make his 
parents refuse their consent, a formality on which 
it seems that your parents insisted. Under these 
circumstances he felt that he could do nothing 
else than give up his claim on you. A braver and 
more determined man might have persisted, but 
Arthur was never the one or the other; and cer- 
tainly he had very little to offer you. I am the 
person chiefly accountable for all that you suf- 
fered in the matter, and I want you to understand 
this clearly; so that, if your heart still speaks in 
his favor, you may not refuse to listen to it on 
account of pride or indignation. For some time 
I have felt that I owed reparation for my arbi- 
trary conduct in the matter, both to him and to 
you; so I thought that the best thing I could do 
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was to tell him to come, in order that you could 
decide what was best for your happiness. I 
assure you that my first consideration in the mat- 
ter was your happiness, so you must forgive me 
if I have made a mistake.” 

Very few people had ever heard from Mrs. 
Thorpe such tones as those with which she 
uttered these words, or seen in her usually cold 
eyes such a look as that which she bent on 
Carmela. Perhaps the latter felt how great was 
the effort which this speech cost; or perhaps it 
was only that she was touched, as a generous 
nature quickly is, by the attempt to atone for a 
wrong. At all events, she bent forward and laid 
her hand caressingly on that of Mrs. Thorpe. 

“ Dearest Sefiora,” she said, “do not speak in 
this manner. I have nothing to forgive. You 
have never been anything but kind to me since 
you have known me, and before you knew me 
how could you tell what I was? It was surely 
natural that you should not have wished your 
nephew to marry a stranger, a foreigner—one of 
whom you knew nothing. And now it is your 
kindness that has made you send forhim. If you 
had asked me, I should have told you not to do 
it; but, since it is done, do not think I could 
blame you for what was meant for my happiness.” 

“ But why, if I had asked, would you have told 
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me not todo it?” inquired Mrs. Thorpe, anxious 
for light upon the subject. ‘Carmela, do you 
not care for him now?” 

Carmela was silent for a moment before she 
replied. It seemed as if she were trying to clear 
her thoughts and find the right language in which 
to embody them. When she spoke it was very 
quietly and gently. 

“No,” she answered, “I do not care for him 
now—not as you mean. But I am afraid of the 
power of the past. I am afraid that when I see 
him something may revive of the feeling that 
was once so strong and so terrible. Are you sur- 
prised that I call it terrible, Sefiora? But you do 
not know, nor could I ever tell you, all that I 
suffered in conquering it. For I had either to 
conquer it or to die. God helped me, and after 
atime the burning pain here”—she clasped her 
hands over her heart—“ passed away, and I felt 
like one who comes out of fever and madness to 
sanity again. The world was indeed, a different 
world to me; but I understood that God ordered 
all things, and that what He had. ordered in this 
was forthe best. And so peace came again. But 
I remember—O I remember well !—all that I 
suffered, and I would do anything sooner than 
run the risk of renewing that suffering. So, if 
you will not think me unkind and ungrateful, I 
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should be glad if you would send me back to 
Guadalajara at once.” 

There was no doubt of the genuineness of this 
entreaty. The look in the large, dark eyes was 
enough to prove it, even if Mrs. Thorpe had not 
learned by this time that Carmela never said 
or did anything for effect, but only to express 
her thoughts or feelings. The elder woman was 
not only surprised: she was struck with a keen 
pity, with remorse, and with a sense that she 
had touched matters which were far beyond any 
power of hers to arrange ormend. She remained 
silent for a few moments, and then she said, quite 
humbly : 

“My dear, I have made a great mistake, and 
I wish most heartily that I had consulted you 
before taking any step in the matter. But how 
could I imagine that you looked at this thing so 
—so differently from the manner in which most 
people would regard it? “But what you have said 
makes me realize deeply what you suffered, and 
I shall have no comfort until I can in some way 
atone for my share in causing that suffering.” 

“ Dear Señora,” answered the girl, “I wish I 
could make you believe that you have nothing, 
absolutely nothing, with which to reproach your- 
self. But I am like one who has been burned. I 
shrink from the flames that scorched me,—from 
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the possibility of renewing so much passionate 
feeling. So you will let me go, will you not?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Thorpe, decidedly ; “but, 
if you desire it, I will send Arthur away, and you 
need not even see him. Listen to me, however, 
for one moment before you decide that this shall 
be done. I want to tell you a story which I have 
never told to any one else,—a story that explains 
why I was prejudiced against you, and that also 
may contain a lesson for yourself.” Then she 
related briefly that early and only romance of her 
life, of which Henry Lestrange had been the 
hero. 

Carmela listened with an interest that for the 
time banished the thought of her own story. The 
breath came quickly through her parted lips; she 
was filled with that sense of pathetic compassion 
and wonder with which we first realize that the 
griefs we have fancied peculiarly our own are, in 
fact, as old as humanity ; and that along the very 
path where our feet are faltering, the feet of our 
immediate predecessors in life have painfully trod. 
Such things have power to touch even the unim- 
aginative ; but when it is the imaginative nature, 
with all its quick sensibility, its power of entering 
into the lives and feelings of others, which listens, 
the effect is sometimes overpowering. With Car- 
mela it was so great that it seemed almost 
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beyond her power of expression; but when she 
attempted to speak Mrs. Thorpe lifted her hand 
with a silencing gesture. _ 

“Wait,” she said. “ I have told you the story, 
and now I must draw its moral. Carmela, it was 
anger and pride that kept your father and myself 
separated ; that, like an entering wedge, drove us 
finally so far apart that no reconciliation was ever 
possible on earth. Now, my dear, that old sin of 
ours has already worked harm enough to your life. 
I do not want it to work any more. And so I 
warn you, do not make any mistake about your 
heart: do not fancy that wounded pride, or even 
just resentment, is the end of love. Love, when 
it has once truly existed, is very hard to kill. I 
do not think yours for Arthur Lestrange can be 
dead, or else you would not fear to meet him. 
If you have ceased to care for him what power 
would he have over you? Why do you shrink 
so much from seeing him? Now, dear, answer 
these questions to yourself, if not to me, before it 
is too late.” 

“ There is no reason why I should not answer 
them to you,” Carmela replied. “If I shrink from 
seeing Sefior Lestrange it is because his presence 
would rouse so many painful recollections, and 
because the memory of those past feelings is ter- 
ribleto me. You say that if I did not still care 
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for him he would have no ‘power to affect me. 
That, I think, is a mistake. It is not what I feel 
in the present, but what I have felt and suffered 
in the past, that gives him that power. I do not 
believe it possible that what I once felt could 
ever be awakened again; but if there were the 
least danger of it, I would fly to the end of 
the world to avoid it. That I confess.” 

“But why,” persisted Mrs. Thorpe, ‘‘do you 
not think it possible that what you once felt 
could be awakened again? After all, Arthur has 
not been guilty of any offence which love would 
find it hard to forgive.” 

The girl spread out her hands with a quick 
little gesture common to her people. ‘ How can 
I tell?” she said. “One does not reason on 
these things: one: only feels them. I suppose 
that what I felt for him had no deep and real 
foundation. Padre Agustin was wise. He said 
to me—not at first but afterward: ‘What you 
have known has been a fascination, a passion; 
but not that love which is strong as death, be- 
cause it is founded on trust and respect and 
mutual love of God.’ I suppose that was true ; 
for when the passion, like fire, died out, nothing 
remained but the memory of bitterness and pain. 
I tell you all this, Sefiora, that you may under- 
stand everything, and not mistake me.” 
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Mrs. Thorpe meditated for a moment before 
she replied: “I am sure that you have told me 
exactly what you believe, but we are not always 
the best judges of ourselves in these matters. As 
I have said, I will, if you desire it, send Arthur 
away at once—” 

‘‘No, no,” Carmela interposed; “let me go; I 


beg of you!” 
Again Mrs. Thorpe lifted her hand with a 
silencing gesture. “That,” she said, “is not pos- 


sible. In the first. place, what do Z want with 
Arthur Lestrange? I sent for him for a purpose ; 
and if that purpose is a failure, the sooner he 
goes the better. I shall certainly not allow him 
to deprive me of you, who are the most agreeable 
and sympathetic companion I have known in 
years. If it is necessary in order to retain you, I 
will send him away ; but my advice to you is to 
see him. I am an old woman, my dear; and I 
have seen much of the world and of the tricks 
of those queer things we call hearts. It is impos- 
sible for you to be sure of yourself and of what 
you really feel toward him until you see him. 
After that you can be sure. My earnest advice to 
you, then, is to see him. But, of course, I shall 
not insist upon it.” 

There was a pause of several minutes. It was 
evident that Carmela had a strong struggle with 
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herself, but she had been trained in that renun- 
ciation of the will which is the first essential of 
Catholic piety ; and where a young girl without 
this training would have been immovable, she 
yielded, although what was asked of her pos- 
sessed a bitterness far beyond the knowledge of 
the person asking it. 

“ Since you are so sure it is best, Señora, I will 
do what you ask,” she said, a little sadly. ‘‘ I cer- 
tainly do not wish you to send your nephew away 
as soon as he hascome. After all, we must not 
avoid things because they are difficult or painful, 
if it is necessary or even well that they should be 
done. So I will meet Sefior Lestrange—but 
Madre de Dios help me, for I would rather die!” 

She uttered the last words involuntarily in a 
lower tone, as if to herself, so that Mrs. Thorpe 
was able to turn a deaf ear, although a. pang shot 
through her heart. But she had at this moment 
the spirit of the surgeon, who probes deep in 
order to discover whether a wound is mortal or 
not. An instinct told her that much for Carmela 
depended on her course at present. . If she were 
allowed to shrink from the meeting with Le- 
strange, she might to the end of her life continue 
to believe that her wound had been mortal, and 
that much beside love for him had perished in the 
flames that had scorched her. But if she saw him . 
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one of two things would follow : either she would 
find that she had not ceased to love him—and 
this Mrs. Thorpe was now inclined to believe, — 
or with a final end of %żs power would also cease 
that power of the past, which, if unbroken, might 
continue to stand between the girl's heart and 
the possibility of any other love. A thought of 
Fenwick rose in the mind of the lady, who had 
become his stanch friend. 

“The first thing that I want to secure is Car- 
mela’s happiness,” she said to herself. ‘ Arthur 
will probably fall in love with her again as soon 
as he sees her, but Mr. Fenwick shall have his 
chance. I am determined on that, and I believe 
that this is the best way to give it to him. It is 
certainly the best way to make things clear with- | 
out mistake in a short time.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ CARMELA has consented to see you,” said 
Mrs. Thorpe, returning to her nephew ; “but I as- 
sure you that I had difficulty in inducing her to do 
so. She is no more anxious than yourself, appar- 
ently, to revive the past.” 

“Indeed !” remarked Lestrange. There was a 
tone of pique very perceptible in his voice, and 
a wave of color mounted quickly to his fair face. 
To be reluctant to see Carmela himself was one 
thing, but for Carmela to be reluctant to see him 
was quite another. The last idea did not please 
him at all. ‘‘I hope,” he added, a little stiffly, 
“that you did not urge anything on my behalf ; 
I mean that you did not represent me—” 

“ As anxious to see her? Not at all,” replied 
Mrs. Thorpe, dryly. “I did not mention your 
sentiments atall. I simply told her that you were 
here, that I had sent for you, and that she must 
blame me for the mistake—since it seems that it 
isan undoubted mistake. She spoke of returning 
to Guadalajara, but finally agreed to see you in 
deference to my wishes.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Lestrange again, with the 
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accent of pique very much accentuated. “You 
might have assured her that she need not fear 
any annoyance from me,” he added rather haugh- 
tily ; “although it is natural, I suppose, that she 
should be deeply offended with me.” 

“I do not think that she is offended at all,” 
answered Mrs. Thorpe. “She told me that she 
simply wished to go, in order to avoid the revival 
of disagreeable memories.” 

Whether or not the speaker intended to make 
every word that she uttered a barb to the vanity 
of her listener, it is at least certain that she suc- 
ceeded admirably in doing so. The last words in 
particular stung him deeply. “ Painful memories ” 
would have had no such effect, but “disagreeable—” 
That anything connected with himself could be- 
come disagreeable was a suggestion that his self- 
love indignantly resented. 

“I wish,” he said, ‘‘ thaf you would be kind 
enough to tell her—’’ and then stopped short, for 
in the open door Carmela stood. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of real beauty, as 
distinguished from prettiness or fine looks of any 
degree, that it always strikes the beholder with a 
sense of surprise. It is impossible to carry in the 
memory all the delicacy of tint and perfection of 
outline which go to form this rare gift, however 
well known the face possessing it may be. It can 
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be said, indeed, that there is a continual surprise 
in such beauty, even when seen constantly ; but 
after any interval of absence the effect is very 
striking, and may serve as a test of its perfection. 
So now Carmela’s beauty struck upon Lestrange’s 
artistic sense as a sudden exquisite harmony in 
music would strike the ear of a musician, and 
thrilled him in like manner. Had he, indeed, 
forgotten the delicate details of this rare loveli- 
ness ? or had it gained, in the interval since he 
saw it last, something which it had lacked be- 
fore? Did not the classic head lift itself with 
a more assured and stately grace? were not the 
dark eyes less wistful and more calmly luminous 
in their full-orbed beauty? while the tender lips 
—had they not gained a firmer and nobler curve ? 
So quick is thought that he had time to ask 
himself these questions, while Carmela advanced 
with quiet ease toward him. In this unexpected 
ease there was something which deprived him of 
his own; and when they met, it was she who 
spoke first. 

“ You are welcome back to Mexico, my cousin. 
I hope that you are well.” | 

A young princess could not have been more 
gracious: but there was a tinge of aloofness in the 
tone which his ear was quick to catch. It con- 
tained no echo of that coldness which is the result 
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of resentment, but rather marked the absence of 
the cordial pleasure which attends the meeting of 
friends. She was kindly courteous to him, as to 
all men; but she made no pretence of welcoming 
him as she would have welcomed one whom she 
was glad to see. 

The consciousness of this, as well as surprise at 
her self-possession, produced in him a degree of 
embarrassment which astonished Mrs. Thorpe ; for 
it was very seldom that anything ever rendered 
Arthur awkward or ill at ease. But now he was 
certainly both. He murmured a few scarcely 
audible words in reply to Carmela’s greeting, and 
it was not until,they sat down that he remembered 
himself sufficiently to hope that her family were 
well. 

“ They were very well when I heard from them,” 
she answered ; “ but I have been away from home 
for some time. The sefiora, your aunt, has been 
very kind. She has given me the great pleasure 
of seeing Mexico, and we have been here now for 
two or three weeks.” 

“ {should say that Carmela was kind enough to 
give me the pleasure of her companionship, with- 
out which I should not have cared to come to Mex- 
ico,’ said Mrs. Thorpe, whose wonder grew at 
the girl’s demeanor, and who thought that she 
had never before suspected what strength might 
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lie in the depths of this nature which seemed on 
the surface so gentle and pliant. 

But only those who have had to make strong 
efforts to meet and endure things painful and re- 
pugnant know how much of sustaining strength 
there is in the very effort. So Carmela found it 
now. Having nerved herself, with many an ear- 
nest prayer, to the point of the meeting from 
which she shrank so much, her spirit rose to meet 
the occasion with a power and a calmness which 
surprised herself almost as much as its outward 
manifestation surprised Lestrange. Instead of 
being overpowered, as she had feared, by old mem- 
ories, and perhaps by the attraction that had 
once swayed her whole being, she found that she 
had risen to a height where these things had no 
such power to effect her as she had imagined they 
might possess. The long discipline of suffering, of 
struggle and of prayer had not been invain. By 
those painful steps she had mounted to the plane 
where her soul now possessed itself in a tranquil- 
lity that was drawn from a deep, inward fount of 
strength. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that she could 
meet Arthur Lestrange without a vivid memory 
of the past, and especially of their last meeting. 
As their hands and glances met, she recalled, 
with an intensity which almost seemed to banish 
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the present moment, the last time they had been 
together—the parting in her cousin’s house, the 
pain, the tears, the promises. A sudden vision 
rose before her of the garden where she had 
read his letter; she saw the well, the bananatrees, 
and the shining evening-star in the soft-tinted 
sky. And it was an astonishment to herself that 
these piercing recollections did not overwhelm 
her. On the contrary, they seemed to give an 
assurance of strength “that equalled her de- 
sire.” 

As she looked at him with a gaze that did not 
waver, Lestrange understood little of all that was 
expressed in the dark eyes, of which only the 
beauty and the wonderful calmness struck him. 
But he understood at least so much—that this 
was not the girl who had flushed and paled under 
his glance, and whom his words had power to 
sway like a reed. He had expected agitation in 
one form or another, remembering well how the 
mere sight of him had been sufficient to move 
her when they met last; and the entire absence 
of it was far from flattering to his self-love. A 
much duller man must have felt that the power 
which it had been so pleasant for him to use was 
over, and the realization cost him a pang for 
which he was wholly unprepared. Was it due to 
wounded vanity alone, or did the old sentiment 
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‘stir under the mingled spell of the beauty he had 
forgotten and the forgetfulness which stung him? 
It is at least certain that the desire to revive and 
use again his apparently lost power at once 
wakened within him; and he determined, as he 
met Carmela’s quiet glance, that her eyes should 
once more sink beneath his in the old fashion— 
for what end he did not pause to ask himself now, 
any more than he had paused then. . 

Meanwhile Mrs. Thorpe went on speaking, 
anxious to relieve as much as possible the con- 
straint of this first meeting. 

“We have been very fortunate also, Carmela 
and I, in having found a charming escort and 
guide. You know Mr. Fenwick, I believe, 
Arthur; but I don’t suppose you know him very 
well. J did not until we encountered him here, 
and I find him one of the most companionable 
and agreeable men I have ever known.” 
= “Fenwick!” repeated Arthur, a little absently. 
“Qh yes, I know him; but I certainly never 
found him very charming or companionable. In 
fact, he always struck me as something of a prig, 
than which there is no more disagreeable char- 
acter in the world.” 

“That is a proof of how little you know him,” 
said Mrs. Thorpe. “ He has not a single charac- 
teristic of the prig—unless it is characteristic of a 
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prig to be particularly well informed, obliging, 
sympathetic, and altogether delightful.” 

“He has certainly been playing guide, philoso- 
pher and friend to some purpose, since he has 
made you so enthusiastic about him,” answered 
Lestrange, lifting his eyebrows. A quick suspi- 
cion dawned upon him as he looked at Carmela. 
Had he been supplanted in her interest by this 
new acquaintance, and was that the secret of the 
self-possession which piqued him? A man with 
little constancy, or conception thereof, in his own 
nature, is always quick to think these things. 
He suddenly felt that he would like to see Fen- 
wick; and, as if in answer to the thought, Fen- 
wick appeared on the gallery outside the open 
door. It was his custom to join the two ladies 
in Mrs. Thorpe’s sitting-room every morning ; 
and although he had delayed his appearance 
this morning, having heard of Lestrange’s arrival, 
he could not omit it altogether, especially since 
an excursion for the day had been arranged on 
the preceding evening. 

Mrs. Thorpe greeted him warmly, hailing his 
advent as a relief. ‘Good-morning, Mr. Fen- 
wick!” she cried. “Do come in! We have just 
been speaking of you, and I was beginning to 
wonder why you were so late. You know my 
nephew, Mr. Lestrange, I believe ? ” l 
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The two men shook hands with the cordiality 
of acquaintances who know little of each other, 
but who have been accustomed to meet in the 
same order of society. And if with Fenwick 
the cordiality was of an extremely surface nature 
he could hardly be blamed. He had already 
said to himself that he understood why Lestrange 
had come; and that not only were all his pleas- 
ant days over—the pleasant wanderings through 
beautiful scenes without any disturbing influence 
to mar their pleasure,—but that he should soon 
feel himself de trop. He was sure now that his in- 
stinct with regard to Carmela had been correct. 
There was evidently some sort of an understand- 
ing between herself and Arthur; and evidently 
also this accounted for the manner in which she 
guarded from any intrusion that inner life of hers, 
where no doubt his image was already enshrined. 
“« He is made to captivate’a girl's fancy,” thought 
Fenwick, scanning the young man’s handsome, 
languid face. “I only wish I were sure that he 
is worthy of it.” Then, almost unconsciously, 
he sighed a little. Worthy or not, what did it 
matter? The thing was plainly accomplished ; 
and for him there was nothing to do but, after a 
short interval, to take himself away, with a some- 
what sore heart, and the remembrance of a period 
of short, exquisite, evanescent enjoyment, and of 
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a nature which had seemed to him altogether 
gracious and lovely. 

It was with this melancholy view of things that 
he joined the party. There the first thing which 
surprised him was Carmela’s face. He saw in it 
at once traces of emotion, such as would have 
escaped a less penetrating eye; but he saw no 
sign of the radiance he had expected, —that radi- 
ance which shines unmistakably through all dis- 
guises from human eyes and lips when a great 
joy is in the heart. If there was any joy in Car- 
mela’s heart, there was at least no reflection of it 
in the sensitive countenance, which was formed 
to express all emotions. And this puzzled the 
observer a little. 

“Mr. Fenwick has been kindly acting as our 
cicerone since we were fortunate enough to meet 
him,” said Mrs. Thorpe, addressing her nephew ; 
“and he has taken us to many curious and beau- 
tiful places, which ordinary tourists are apt to 
overlook altogether. We have arranged for to- 
day an excursion to—what is the name of the 
place, Mr. Fenwick?” 

“ Coyoacan and the Pedrigal,” replied Fenwick, 
smiling. “Ido not wonder that your memory 
should decline to be burdened with such names. 
I found them difficult at first ; but, then, I rather 
like to overcome difficulties.” 
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“Of what order?” asked Lestrange, looking 
at him with a slightly satirical expression. ‘‘ Your 
liking is not comprehensive enough to include a% 
difficulties, surely ? ” 

“Why not?” returned Fenwick, carelessly. 
“Ts there anything in the world worth possessing 
which can be obtained without difficulty? And 
would we value it if we could so obtain it? Every 
element of knowledge comes to us painfully, and 
is more valued for the pain it has cost.” 

“ Don’t make your assertions quite so general,” 
said Lestrange. ‘‘ Every one is not possessed of 
such praiseworthy sentiments. For myself, I 
frankly confess that whatever is associated with 
pain or difficulty becomes odious to me.” 

“You were always an epicurean, Arthur, and I 
fear that you always will be,” interposed Mrs. 
Thorpe, a little sharply. “ But, instead of dis- 
cussing abstract questions, suppose you decide 
whether or not you will accompany us to-day.” 

“ What else have I todo?” he asked. “Do 
you suppose I have come to Mexico to spend 
even one day in solitary meditations? ” 

“Then the sooner we start the better,’ said 
Mrs. Thorpe, briskly. “What tramway do we 
take, Mr. Fenwick ?”’ 

“That to San Angel,” replied Fenwick. “The 
cars pass the door of this hotel.” 
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“ We will go and look out for them at once,” 
said Mrs. Thorpe, rising with a sense of relief, 
which was certainly shared by every member of 
the party, as they followed her from the room. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IT seemed to be natural that Mrs. Thorpe 
should take possession of her nephew, and that 
Carmela and Fenwick should fall together, as 
they waited at the entrance of the hotel for the 
San Angel car, and, when it finally arrived, took 
their places in it. The girl strove to appear as 
usual, and with a success that would have deceived 
any one less sensitive to others’ moods than the 
man beside her. But he felt by instinct, rather 
than perceived from any outward sign, that her 
interest in the expedition which yesterday had 
been so vivid, was now entirely vanished, and 
wished that it were in his power to spare her the 
effort she was making. That being impossible, 
however, the next best thing was to ignore it: and 
so he endeavored to talk as usual. 

“We must stop at San Angel,” he said ; “ be- 
cause it is a very pretty little town, built on a 
hillside, in the midst of gardens, not so large and 
well-kept as those at Tacubaya, but very charm- 
ing nevertheless. It commands a beautiful 
view, and has, what will interest you most, 
a very picturesque old monastery: deserted 
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now, of course, but once filled with Carmelite 
monks.” 

‘* Yes, I shall like that,” she replied; “although 
there is as much pain as pleasure in seeing such 
places. One feels the desolation so keenly— 
knowing all that it means for our unhappy coun- 
try, and fearing that it must draw down the 
punishment of God upon us.” 

“If the punishment falls on the despoilers, 
you need not mourn,” he said. “ And I think the 
wonderful devotion of the Mexican people, de- 
prived as they are of all such institutions and 
aids to piety, is enough to turn aside the anger of 
God from the country as a country. For myself,” 
he added, after a slight pause, “ I do not feel much 
depression in such places. Indignation against 
the robbery, the violation of all human as well as 
divine rights—yes, but no more thanthat. For I 
have been in many parts of the world; and, view- 
ing it as a whole, one sees that what the Church 
loses in one place she is always in process of 
gaining in another. Three hundred years ago, 
when the New World was discovered, millions of 
souls brought into the fold, and these great 
foundations laid, all Northern Europe was in 
revolt against faith; there was a tempest of de- 
struction, in which abbeys, convents, churches 
and cathedrals fell, and religious were driven 
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forth by the scourge of penal laws. To-day, while 
Latin Europe is taking its turn at persecution, and 
Mexico, led by the same anti-Christian influences, 
is servilely following the example, the power of 
the Church is growing in a manner to astonish 
all men in the lands that cast it out. On their 
ancient foundation stones the abbeys of England 
are rising once more ; and all the religious orders 
have their homes in peace and security there, 
where so short a time ago it was death to say or 
to hear Mass. So be comforted amid your ruins. 
It is only a question of time when they, too, shall 
rise in fresh splendor, and the monks who were 
driven out come calmly back to resume their 
work. These temporary vicissitudes count for 
nothing in the life of an undying power.” 

He spoke at such length chiefly to divert her 
mind, and he was rewarded by the gleam of in- 
terest and brightness in her eyes. 

“ Such thoughts as those do comfort me,” she 
said. “ But there seems a special ingratitude in 
the fact that Mexico should repay in this man- 
ner those who did all for her: who saved the 
people from destruction, taught them religion, 
educated them in civilization, and made them 
what they are to-day—a people able to take their 
place among the nations of the earth.” 

“The ingratitude of Mexico only strikes you 
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more because the benefit has been more recently 
received,” he replied. “The nations of Europe 
owe all that they are to-day tothe Church. They, 
too, were savage tribes when she first laid her 
hand upon them.” 

“ Allow me an observation,” said Lestrange, 
suddenly interposing. He was seated with Mrs. 
Thorpe opposite to these two, and had listened 
to their conversation because curious to know 
what topic interested them so much. ‘‘ You for- 
get the classic civilization which has never died in 
Europe. The literature of Greece and the laws 
of Rome are the foundations of our modern 
civilization.” 

“And who preserved both?” asked Fenwick. 
“ Everyone who knows anything of history knows 
that it was the Church. But for her you would 
not possess a fragment of either. Classic civiliza- 
tion would be the vaguest of human traditions 
but for the learning and care of the cloisters of 
the Middle Ages.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Lestrange, staring a little, 
“that you are a Roman Catholic yourself, or are 
you only one of the people who are just now 
finding a great deal to admire in that religion?” 

“I might describe myself as both,” replied 
Fenwick; ‘‘ but, to speak more correctly, from 
the one I have developed into the other. I 
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began by finding a great deal to admire in the 
Church, and I have ended by entering it.” 

“ When?” asked Lestrange, with a quick glance 
at Carmela. 

Fenwick looked a little surprised by the 
abrupt question. “A year ago I was received 
into the Church in Rome,” he answered. It 
displeased him to be forced to speak in this 
manner of anything so personal to himself; and 
turning with a decided movement to his com- 
panion, he began to talk of the country through 
which they were passing,—a very beautiful coun- 
try, full of picturesque features; while Lestrange, 
relapsing into silence, said to himself that ¿f he 
were disposed to attempt to renew his relations 
with Carmela, Fate had sent a formidable rival 
across his path. He knew what the girl’s religion 
was to her: he knew how it had stood like a 
rock between them on more than one occasion: 
and he felt sure that a man who possessed in 
common with her the faith which she valued so 
highly, would hold a great advantage over one 
who was alien to it. But, then, he reminded him- 
self that it was nothing to him. He had zot 
come to renew his suit to her, and what Fenwick 
might or might not be was surely a matter of no 
importance to him. | 

They soon reached the little town of San 
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Angel, distant five or six miles from Mexico—a 
pretty place, as Fenwick had said; now some- 
what declined in prosperity, but all the more 
attractive for this fact. Anything more charm- 
ing to the artistic eye than these delightful 
Mexican towns with their Old-World aspect, their 
mingled resemblance to Spain and the Orient, it 
is impossible to imagine. Wandering through 
them—through the narrow ways, the pillared 
arcades; the flowery plazas, where picturesque 
groups gather around the flowing fountains; the 
flat, Moorish.looking houses, enclosing courts full 
of bloom and fragrance ; the noble, richly sculpt- 
ured and decorated churches,—it is difficult to 
believe that one is on the same side of the ocean 
as the rushing country with its feverish life, its 
oppressive newness, and its air of whitewash and 
progress across the Rio Grande. 

“By Jove, I had forgotten how charming it all 
is!” said Lestrange, as they passed along streets 
where every step revealed a new picture, with 
glimpses through barred gateways of luxuriant 
gardens, and vistas in which beautiful tiled domes 
rose against a sky of flawless turquoise. 

But the acme of picturesqueness was reached 
when they came to the deserted monastery, to 
which the handsome church possessing these 
domes was formerly attached. Like numbers of 
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others throughout Mexico, this monastery, once 
the home of piety and learning, the centre of 
wide usefulness, and the place where prayer and 
supplication rose unceasingly to God, is now fall- 
inginto decay. But it is a decay as full of beauty 
as of sadness. Designed in 1516 by Fray Andrés 
de San Miguel, of the Carmelite Order, at that 
time held to be the first architect in New Spain, 
all that remains of the extensive buildings testify 
to the noble harmony of their original design, 
and the fine sincerity which characterized the 
work of an age that did not know the meaning of 
sham. Every springing arch is full of grace, every 
elaborate capital wrought with loving care; the 
solid, stately walls seem built for eternity; in 
every detail the genius of the artist is shown, 
together with the skill and thoroughness of the 
workman. 

Passing through the silent cloisters, where the 
sunshine seemed to fall with a golden pathos, 
and the cool, deep shadow of the arches to hold 
the memory of quiet, meditative forms, the little 
party found themselves in the ancient refectory, 
where half-effaced frescoes looked down upon 
them from the walls; and thence emerged on a 
terrace overlooking a garden, once kept with 
loving care, and now a wilderness of trees, shrubs 
and flowers, growing with wild luxuriance. But 
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beautiful though it is, this deserted, lonely spot, 
the group on the terrace had eyes only for the 
magical loveliness of the far-extended view which 
burst upon them. Miles of green fields, of 
orchards, and gardens, interspersed with vil- 
lages, and with the noble tower of the church 
of Coyoacan rising out of embowering verdure 
in the middle distance, spread to where the 
great amethyst-tinted mountains lifted their 
crowns of eternal snow against the luminous 
sky. 

‘‘ What an eye for the picturesque those old 
monks must have had!’’ said Lestrange. “I 
have seen few lovelier views of this valley of 
Mexico, which Cortes declared to be /a cosa mas 
hermosa en el mundo.” * 

“Was it not Ruskin who said that he would 
not come to America because it was a country 
without ruins?” said Mrs. Thorpe. ‘Some one 
ought to have told him of Mexico. Here he 
would have found ruins beautiful enough to have 
satisfied him.” 

“Tt is rather difficult to maintain one’s self in 
sentiments of charity toward those who made 
them,” remarked Fenwick. And then, meeting 
Carmela’s glance, he smiled. “You see,” he 


* “The most beautiful thing in the world.” 
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added, ‘‘I need to remind myself of all that I was 
saying to you.” 

“I have been remembering it ever since we 
entered here,” she answered; ‘‘ but it is hard to 
see all this desolation, and harder yet to think 
that within the borders of Catholic Mexico 
men and women are no longer free to devote them- 
selves to God. I think that I should like to be 
a Carmelite above all things,” she said, in a low 
voice, as if to herself... 

Fenwick started, and felt something like a sud., 
den chill. Here, in the old monastery precincts, 
a vision rose before him of that life of Carmel, 
so terrible in the eyes of the world because so 
elevated above all things which the world knows 
or loves ; so remote from things of sense, so mys- 
tical, so spiritual, so high on the rugged way 
which leads to God. Few persons brought up in 
Protestantism do not shrink from that severely 
contemplative and sacrificial life, of which Carmel 
is the supreme expression; and even with some 
Catholics there is a feeling that the cheerful 
working orders, that live in the world and do 
not carry things to such austere extremes, are to 
be preferred to those who climb the steep and 
lonely eminence, where, like the prophets of old, 
Carmel makes intercession with Almighty God 
for a guilty world. 
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= Perhaps it was some remnant of his Protestant 
training which caused Fenwick’s chill, or perhaps 
an unguessed strength in his feeling for the young 
girl. Atleast he said quickly: “ Why do you 
talk in that manner? Are you so disgusted with 
the world that you wish to go and bury yourself 
in a cloister?” 

She was surprised by his tone. The shade of 
impatience in it was not lost on her ear, and the 
want of sympathy made her feel how she had 
come to expect sympathy from him. But she 
answered quietly: 

“ I do not know whether or not it is what you 
call disgust of the world which makes one feel 
that there is nothing satisfying in it—nothing 
that can fill our hearts or make them constant ; 
even for the shortest time. Nothing which gives 
lasting happiness, or repays one for the pain of 
which life is so full,—but if so, it is, I think, a 
feeling which in all ages has sent people to the 
cloister.” 

“ But not that alone,” said Fenwick. ‘It 
seems that I am destined to preach to you to-day. 
It is not a róle that I particulary fancy, but I 
must remind you that dissatisfaction at finding 
the world a place full of disappointment and pain 
could hardly constitute a vocation for the 
cloister.” 
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“JT did not mean that it alone would do so,” 
she replied. “I only meant that to feel what the 
world is makes one turn involuntarily to the 
thought of the higher life, and to a desire to 
seek shelter in its peace.” 

The last words seemed to give him the key to 
her meaning. He looked at her for a moment 
with an intentness of which he was not himself 
conscious, trying to reconcile his preconceived 
ideas with those which her words suggested. 
She did not avoid his gaze; and deep in the 
depths of her clear, beautiful eyes he saw a sad- 
ness which accorded with her utterances. What 
it meant he did not understand, but intuitive 
sympathy made him answer, gently: 

“ Believe me, you do not yet know all that is 
to be known of the world. It is true that the 
pain and disappointment of which you have 
spoken are to be found in it everywhere, more 
or less pervading every human lot; but there 
are Many compensations for these things—the 
sweetness of affection which is founded on en- 
during qualities; faithful friendship; the happi- 
ness of unselfish work, of doing a little good, 
and of meeting now and then a touch of hero- 
ism, generosity or sympathy so fine that it thrills 
one to the core. It is a wonderful medley of 
good and bad, this human life of ours ; but we 
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must not lose heart in it at the beginning, nor 
faith in the possibilities of good because we 
have been disappointed or deceived.” 

“ The worst disappointment is in one’s self,” she 
said, quickly; and then, as if anxious to avoid 
an explanation of her words, turned and joined 
Mrs. Thorpe, who, as it happened, was advancing 
toward them. 

Fenwick stood quite still, looking after her 
with a frown, which was with him a sign of 
puzzled thought. What did it mean? These 
enigmatical utterances, these abrupt movements 
and varying moods, were not like Carmela. A 
change had come over her, yet she was plainly 
not happy. He glanced suspiciously toward Le- 
strange. ‘‘If I thought it was zs fault—” he 
said to himself; and then paused, with a smile 
in which there was little amusement. 

However much it might be Lestrange’s fault, 
what was there that he, Fenwick, could do? Ab- 
solutely nothing. With this reflection he seemed, 
as it were, to come to himself; and, determining 
that he would think no more of a matter which 
did not and could not concern him, he too ad- 
vanced to meet Mrs. Thorpe ; and when she said, 
“ Do you not think, Mr. Fenwick, that it is time 
we were starting for Coyoacan?” he answered 
promptly, “ Yes, we will go at once.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ancient and picturesque town of Coyoa- 
can is much older than the existing city of 
Mexico; for, after the destruction of the Aztec 
city of Tenochtitlan, Cortez established himself 
and his government there, and thence directed 
the laying out of the present capital. On the 
northern side of the little plaza may still be seen 
the house, with his arms graven over the door- 
way, in which he dwelt at this period; and in 
the churchyard stands a cross, which tradition 
says was planted by the conqueror on a mound 
that was a place of worship in primitive times. 

Standing here, under the blue Mexican sky, in 
the dazzling Mexican sunshine, the long gulf of 
centuries seems but a brief period across which to 
look at the warlike figure of the great Spaniard, 
who, single-handed as it were, won an empire for 
Spain and for Christ. In the history of the 
world there are few more wonderful stories than 
that of the Conquest of Mexico; few more 
heroic and remarkable characters than that of the 
man who dared to burn his ships behind him, and, 
with a handful of discontented followers, throw 
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himself on the resources alone of his own mar- 
vellous generalship, diplomacy and tact. That 
he had faults no one can deny—what soldier of 
fortune in that or any other age was likely to be 
without them ?—but they were few compared to 
his great qualities; and of the brilliancy of his 
genius, the heroic temper of his courage, the 
indomitable character of his resolution, and the 
ardor of his faith, there can be no question. 
Never before or since did conqueror attain such 
great results with such inadequate means. So, 
challenging every criticism that can be made 
upon him, Hernando Cortez stands, in the eye 
of fancy, by the side of the cross he planted, and 
points with one mailed hand to the throngs of 
dark-skinned people, who pass with such reverent 
and touching faith in and out of the great open 
door of the church. He, whose banner bore 
emblazoned upon it the device, “Amici, sequa- 
mur Crucem, et st nos fidem, habemus vere in hoc 
Signo vincemus,’* and whose expedition sailed 
under the patronage of the Fisherman of Galilee, 
brought a great net of souls to the Bark of Peter, 
and well deserves the prayers of the Church, 
whose faithful son he was, and the admiration 
and respect of all Catholics. 


* Friends, let us follow the Cross; and, if we have faith, by 
this sign we shall conquer.” 
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His presence still seems to dominate the quiet 
little town that once knew that presence so well. 
The steel-clad figures of the men who surrounded 
him, and who wrote their names with their swords 
so broadly across the pages of history, fill the imag- 
ination, and come and go in the glancing sunlight. 
Only the most dull and ignorant person could 
escape the associations of the place. Mrs. Thorpe 
declared that she felt herself in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and Fenwick and Lestrange varied histori- 
cal reminiscences by a discussion, which narrowly 
escaped being a wrangle, over the character of 
the Conquest and of the conquistadores. Natur- 
ally, their point of view was very different; 
although, since both were men of culture, they 
could not disagree as widely as men of narrower 
knowledge and ideas would have done. 

Carmela listened without comment—stand- 
ing, a slender, graceful figure, by the side of the 
old legend-encrusted cross, around which they 
were all grouped. Her eyes seemed full of 
dreams and heroic visions as she gazed before 
her. In fact, she saw those long-past days of 
which they talked, with all their stirring move- 
ment, their chivalric pomp and religious ardor, 
more clearly than the living present. It did not 
occur to her to think that in her person two widely 
different lines of ancestry met—the Anglo-Saxon, 
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with its brutal methods of conquest, its simple 
plan of extirpating weaker races; and the 
Spanish, with its high ideal of a religious apos- 
tolate. But there could be no doubt with which 
of the two her sympathy was. She turned and 
gave Fenwick a sweet and grateful smile when he 
said that, without comprehending the fervor and 
sincerity of their faith, and the religious end 
which they held ever in view, it was impossible 
to understand the character of the discoverers of 
the New World; and, although their ideal was 
tarnished now and then by the acts of individ- 
uals, that it was preserved and ever kept in 
sight by the ruling spirits and by the policy of 
the government, the survival of the native people 
and their thorough conversion to Christianity 
abundantly proved. 

Perhaps it was Carmela’s smile which did more 
than anything else to end the discussion here. 
Lestrange shrugged his shoulders, and said that 
when two persons regarded a subject from such 
widely different points of view there was nothing 
to be gained by comparing opinions. Mrs. 
Thorpe remarked that she began to find the six- 
teenth century rather fatiguing, and would not 
object to return to the nineteenth; upon which 
Fenwick suggested that, as an appropriate way 
thither, they should betake themselves to the 
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Pedrigal (stony place), which lies immediately 
south of Coyoacan. | 

This charming spot is a wilderness of scattered 
rocks, among which grow luxuriantly feathery 
trees, flowering shrubs, and trailing vines, inter- 
spersed with the ever-present cactus. Among 
the rocks and lavish greenery footways lead in 
every direction, forming a perfect maze of diverg- 
ing paths, which skirt along low stone walls, 
passing now and then curious little stone houses, 
with gardens full of tropical verdure, and again 
winding by the side of clear, pretty streams. In 
the midst of this enchanting labyrinth is a pictur- 
esque little chapel, dedicated to the Child Jesus, 
and it was from this point that the party hap- 
pened to divide—not without intention on the 
part of one of its members. 

Nothing could have been farther from Le- 
strange’s intention when they set out on their 
day’s expedition than to make any attempt to 
speak to Carmela alone in the course of it. But 
of the impulsive and egotistical character nothing 
can be predicated with safety except the cer- 
tainty of change. As the day went on, and he 
perceived two things very distinctly—first that 
Carmela exhibited complete indifference toward 
him, and second that Fenwick appeared to be on 
terms of the most friendly intimacy with her,— 
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his jealous vanity urged him to make an effort to 
assert his own influence, of the power of which 
he had no doubt. His first attempts, however, 
were not very successful. When he addressed 
Carmela she answered him with perfect courtesy ; 
but the sensitiveness which characterized him 
toward all that concerned himself told him that 
the old, quick response of interest and sympathy 
was absolutely lacking. Now, this interest and 
this sympathy were like the bread of life to him. 
It was necessary to his existence—certainly to 
his comfortable existence—that they should be 
rendered, and he began to entertain a sense of 
injury in the fact that they were withheld by 
Carmela. After all, what had he done? Was it 
his fault that Fate had separated them? Had 
she expected him to return to her in the face of 
circumstances which made it impossible? It was 
natural that, after asking himself these questions 
for some time, he should have finally felt im- 
pelled to ask them of her. 

And so, assisted perhaps by Mrs. Thorpe, he 
contrived that, on leaving the little chapel of the 
Niño Jésus, Carmela and himself should turn 
into one path, while Mrs. Thorpe and Fenwick 
followed another. That these paths diverged in 
different directions Carmela did not observe for a 
moment or two, then she paused and remarked : 
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“These ways do not come together. It is best 
that we go back and follow the others.” 

“The paths will join a little farther on,” said 
Lestrange, boldly. ‘‘ We shall meet my aunt and 
Fenwick in a few minutes. Meanwhile I hope 
you are not afraid to.trust yourself with me? ” 

“Of what should I be afraid?” she asked, 
quietly, turning her clear, dark eyes upon him. 
“ But it is best that we should join Mrs. Thorpe,” 
she repeated. 

“You shall do so in a moment,” he said; 
“but will you not give me a little of the time 
and attention which I have seen you giving so 
freely to—others all day? What have I done,” 
he cried, with a sudden impulse, “that you 
should think me unworthy of your notice? If I 
was so unhappy as to cause you suffering a year 
ago, did I not also suffer myself ? ” 

She started and stood for a moment, looking 
at him with a surprise which words can but 
faintly express. Was it possible that he could 
thus rush into a subject of which she could 
hardly bring herself to think, much less to speak, 
without a painful effort? Suffer! Had he, in- 
deed, suffered at all—was he capable of suffering 
at all—since he could talk of it in this manner, 
and to ker? The recoil of disgust with which a 
sensitive soul feels a rude touch upon its emo- 
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tions was her controlling sentiment as, after a 
pause which seemed long to both, she said, 
coldly : 

“Is there any necessity that we should speak 
of a subject which belongs entirely to the past? 
I know of no reason for doing so, and I have 
certainly no desire to recall what is now only 
matter for regret.” 

“Is it no more than fhat to you?” he asked, 
incredulous, yet stung. “Carmela, it cannot be 
possible! When I look at you I feel as if it 
were only yesterday we parted, only yesterday 
that—” 

She interrupted him by a gesture of noble in- 
dignation. For one moment he sawa flash of 
fire in the eyes, usually so full of softness. “ Do 
not speak of those things!” she said, in a voice 
that trembled slightly, despite its proud com- 
mand. “ Do you know me so little, or do you 
think so poorly of me, as to fancy that I will 
tolerate even an allusion from you to a past 
which it fills me with deep humiliation to remem- 
ber? I will listen to nothing more! Let us 
rejoin the others at once.” 

“No, I beg of you! Give me a moment to 
explain myself!” he said, startled by her anger, 
as the anger of a usually gentle person has 
always power to startle. “You cannot do me 
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such injustice as to think that I meant to pain or 
offend you. I would cut out my tongue sooner. 
But you must let me say that the past which fills 
you with humiliation, fills me with the bitterest 
regret. There is no reason for your feeling, but 
there is every reason for mine. I know that 
I must have seemed to you to play a very poor— 
let us say, a very contemptible part. But if you 
will let me explain my conduct you may not 
blame me so much.” 

“There is no need for you to explain any- 
thing,” she replied, with a dignity which im- 
pressed him even more than her momentary 
flash of anger had done. “Since you insist upon 
speaking of a matter which it would be better to 
leave untouched, as we leave the dead quietly in 
their graves, I must tell you that when I closed 
the door upon that past, I closed it also upon 
every inclination to blame you. I acknowledged 
to myself that the fault for which I suffered was 
more mine than yours. You acted as I suppose 
you were accustomed to act—simply on impulse 
and inclination, without considering consequences 
or principles. I might have known this, for 
you were frank enough. Of your own incon- 
stancy, your disregard of duty, and disbelief 
in religion, you spoke freely. I had, therefore, 
no right to blame you when the end came. 
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But I—/, who had been trained to the consider- — 


ation of all those things—I, too, forgot them; I, 
too, acted as if the impulses of passion were all 
that was to guide our lives; and I suffered as I 
deserved to suffer—” 

He endeavored to speak here, but she silenced 
him by a gesture and went on; “ When I came 
to myself I recognized this—I saw that a feeling 
with no better foundation than ours could only 
end as ours had done ; and in the sad humiliation 
with which I condemned myself there was no 
room for condemnation of you. You had acted 
according to your nature, your beliefs and your 
training, and so were hardly to blame. I felt that 
then, as I feel it now.” 

A silence followed these incisive words, which 
Lestrange found difficult to break. Perhaps in 
all his life before he had never been so much as- 
tonished. Was this indeed Carmela who had 
spoken—the girl whom he had known impres- 
sionable as a sensitive plant, swayed by feeling as 
a reed by the wind, and wholly subject to his in- 
fluence, save when some deep rock of principle 
was touched? He felt as if there were nothing 
in common between that girl and the woman who 
now so calmly judged the passionate past, con- 
demned herself, and refused to condemn him for 
reasons less flattering to his vanity than any blame 
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could have been. So totally unexpected was such 
a manner of regarding the past—so little had he 
ever dreamed of being judged and put aside with 
a contempt too lofty to express itself,—that he 
was like a man from beneath whose feet, the 
ground has been suddenly cut away, and who 
looks around in bewilderment for some other 
standing-place. Involuntarily he took refuge on 
the first that offered itself, and adopted the tone 
of reproach which the young girl had disdained to 
employ. 

“You are unjust to me,” he said. “ You have 
condemned me without making an effort to un- 
derstand how painfully I was placed. Your 
mother made the consent of my parents an unal- 
terable condition to žer consent. Could I return 
without it, to meet both her refusal and yours? 
What should I have gained by that? ” 

“ Nothing certainly,” she answered. “ But is 
it not true that you knew alwaysthat your parents 
would be influenced by the wishes of Mrs. Thorpe, 
and that she was not likely to consent to your 
marriage with a Mexican girl? Your sister, at 
least, knew this, and warned my mother of it at 
the beginning.” 

Between his teeth he said something not very 
flattering to the absent Miriam before he re- 
marked: “ I thought that by personal persuasion 
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I might be able to overcome the opposition both 
of my parents and of Mrs. Thorpe. But the last 
proved impossible at least—at that time; and if I 
had gained the first without it, how could I have 
gone back with nothing to offer you but a pros- 
pect of poverty and struggle ?” 

“It would have been impossible—for you,” she 
said, with something like compassion in her voice. 
“One must be very certain that the thing for 
which one sacrifices wealth and ease is a thing 
which one not only values more than these, but 
which isin itself a higher good. If one is zot 
certain of this, then the day of regret—the day 
when one will feel that one has paid too dearly 
for its possession—is as sure to come as the sun 
to rise in the heaven. Believe me, if you had re- 
turned I should have spared you that. I always 
knew—knew it as one knows some things despite 
one’s self—that what you felt for me was not likely 
to endure in the face of anything unpleasant. I 
told you when we parted that I could better bear 
the pain of losing you than to think that you 
might regret losing a fortune for me. And you 
know I did not say that without meaning it. 
You did not feel anything for me which would 
have repaid you for the loss of fortune, and so it 
was well you did not return. I have known that 
from the first.” 
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Her voice dropped with the cadence of one 
who ends a subject finally. She involuntarily 
spread out her slender hands with one of the 
graceful Mexican gestures he had once known 
well. It signified, as he was aware, that there was 
nothing more to be said ; and he felt as if he him- 
self were dismissed, dropped like an exhausted 
subject, from those delicate finger-tips. He stood 
gazing at her with something like an expression 
of despair on his handsome face. What could he 
say? It wasall true—that quiet, keen, terribly 
gentle indictment. What he had felt for her had 
not been of a nature to lead to any sacrifice, or 
to endure in the face of unpleasant consequences 
or even of pleasant distractions. He had given 
her up with a facile ease which amazed him in 
the retrospect ; and confronted by the truth, asit 
regarded him from her calm, beautiful eyes, the 
excuses with which he had satisfied himself 
seemed as paltry and ignoble as his conduct. At 
length he ventured to speak: 

“ What can I answer? Youare merciless. You 
make no allowances for me—none. I acknowl- 
edge that I was weak and cowardly, that I 
feared poverty, feared disagreeables, feared 
everything except what I now see was most to 
be feared—the loss of your faith and respect. 
Oh yes, I know that you have disdained to 
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reproach me, but if you still loved me you 
would !”’ 

“Perhaps so,” she assented, with the same 
gentleness, which seemed to remove her farther 
from him. “ But all that is over. It has been 
long now since I have seen clearly that we were 
never intended for each other, and that it was 
well we learned it so soon.” 

A vague memory came to Lestrange of having 
thought, felt or said something like this himself. 
Had he not informed himself or Miriam that it 
was well matters had ended as they did, since 
Carmela was not in any respect suited to him? 
The assurance of the same fact from her lips now 
—now when she had never before seemed so de- 
sirable, because so far beyond his reach—seemed 
to him fraught with the keenness of mockery 
and punishment in one. All power of reply or of 
remonstrance was taken from him; and, with- 
out exchanging another word, they turned 
and went back along the path to rejoin the 
others. 


~~ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AS the party—all of whom had a depressing 
consciousness that the day had not been a success 
—journeyed back to the city, Mr. Lestrange 
decided that he would tell Mrs. Thorpe that 
there was no reason for his staying longer in 
Mexico, and take his departure immediately for 
the States. But by the time they had all dined 
together at the Café Anglais, and he had after- 
ward smoked a meditative cigar in the quiet, 
beautiful alleys of the Alameda, one of the facile 
changes to which he was liable came over him. 
He reminded himself that he had not come to 
Mexico with the intention of seeking to renew 
his broken relations with Carmela, and that there- 
fore the sentiments which she had avowed with 
such uncomfortable frankness had not altered his 
position in the least. He had come primarily to 
satisfy himself regarding Mrs. Thorpe’s inten- 
tions, and these intentions were still unknown to 
him. To go away, therefore, in ignorance would 
be an act of folly of which in his cooler moments 
he could not be guilty. 

Moreover, what, after all, had passed between 
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himself and Carmela? Simply an explanation, in 
which she had certainly mortified his vanity, but 
in the course of which he had not committed 
himself to any expression of desire for the re- 
newal of their engagement. He had not been 
rejected, because he had offered nothing, save 
apologies. Should the time come when he would 
offer more, the result (so he began to assure him- 
self) might be different. Already his vanity soft- 
ened the uncomfortable memory of Carmela’s | 
words and looks and tones. Face to face with 
her, he had not been able to blind himself to their 
meaning, and he had felt that meaning in every 
fibre. But now he told himself that they had 
been dictated by the natural indignation of a 
woman who felt that she had been trifled with; 
and that it was impossible for one so young, so 
full of passionate feeling, and so gentle even in 
anger, to resist the influence of a man whom but 
a little time before she had certainly loved, should 
he care to exert that influence. But, however 
this might be, at least one thing was clear: he 
could not go away leaving Mrs. Thorpe’s caprices 
to assert themselves in any manner they chose, 
and Fenwick to take 47s place with Carmela. A 
jealous anger seized him when he thought of 
Fenwick. He fancied how pleased that gentle- 
man would be to see him depart, and he decided 
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that he had been very foolish even to think of 
affording him the gratification. 

Fenwick, meanwhile, was hearing from Mrs. 
Thorpe a very frank statement of the case. She 
saw that he was puzzled, and she decided that 
some explanation was duc to him; so, after 
Carmela had retired to her room, excusing her- 
self on the plea of fatigue, and while Lestrange 
was smoking his cigar in the Alameda, these two, 
seated together in the soft night of the balcony 
of the hotel, became thoroughly confidential. 
She told him the whole story, leaving out noth- 
ing of her own part therein; and he listened 
quietly, asking himself how much hope there 
might be for him in it. Of one thing he felt 
sure: Lestrange’s return had brought no happi- 
ness to Carmela in the present, whatever it might 
do in the future; and he said as much to Mrs. 
Thorpe. She agreed with him, and then added: 

‘* But do not be too certain in the conclusions 
you draw from that. Women are strange crea- 
tures. She may care for him all the time and 
hardly be aware of it herself. I am inclined to 
believe that she does, else she would not have 
shrunk so much from seeing him.” 

Fenwick smiled. “Women are strange crea- 
tures,” he said, ‘‘ else surely it would not occur to 
you to draw such a conclusion from such a fact. 
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It seems to me in my masculine ignorance, to 
argue quite otherwise. But I think at least we 
may be certain that Mr. Lestrange will not be 
allowed to simply step into the place he resigned : 
he must win it, if he is ever again to possess it. . 
How much advantage the past may or may not 
give him in this, I cannot pretend to determine, 
but on one point I am able to assure you very 
positively: he will not have the lists altogether 
to himself on this occasion. Carmela Lestrange 
is the one woman I have ever known who seems 
to me worth any effort to win, and I-shall cer- 
tainly make every effort to win her. Should I 
succeed, I can promise that she will not slip 
away from me because I have not appreciation 
enough of her value to hold fast what I have 
won.” l 

“Iam sure of that,” said Mrs. Thorpe. She 
sighed a little. After all, was it so much Arthur’s 
fault that he had been tried beyond his strength, 
and that this prize had slipped away from his 
lax grasp? There could be no doubt what was 
best for Carmela ; yet her pity suddenly rose for 
the man whom her caprice had deprived of so 
great a good. 

“ I find that for our wrong acts there is gener- 
ally a very swift retribution, even on earth,” she 
observed, after a moment. ‘ And, however much 
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we may desire to atone, the possibility of 
thorough atonement is seldom in our power. 
When I came to Mexico I thought I had only to 
put out my hand to undo what I had done. But 
I soon found how much I was mistaken. I 
soon found that I was powerless to do anything ; 
and, although disappointed, I could only admire 
Carmela’s whole attitude in the matter. When I 
first sought her acquaintance she was placed in a 
position which to many people would, under the 
circumstances, have been very difficult. But I 
am unable to give you any idea of the dignity, 
the simplicity and the high-mindedness with 
which she acted. She knew that I was the mov- 
ing cause of Arthur’s conduct ; but she ignored 
the fact completely, or only showed her recollec- 
tion of it by declining to discuss anything regard- 
ing him with me. Until this morning I was in 
complete ignorance of her feelings toward him. 
I have told you the substance of what she said 
then. How much hope there may be in it for 
him or for you, I confess that I cannot tell.” 
‘‘It is difficult to tell,” answered Fenwick. 
He looked absently at the scene before him. 
The sweeping curve of the gallery that, with its 
incandescent electric lights, encircles the front of 
the old monastic building ; the masses of droop- 
ing foliage in the garden; the figures moving 
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here and there, giving an effect of life and move- 
ment without noise; and the dark blue sky, 
thick-sown with shining stars, looking down,—all 
made a picture which would dwell long in his 
memory. Yet, as he gazed, he was hardly con- 
scious of seeing it, so clearly did he see instead 
the sunlight falling in the old Carmelite garden, 
and Carmela’s face as she said, “ Nothing that 
can fill our hearts or make them constant even 
for the shortest time ; nothing which gives last- 
ing happiness or repays one for the pain of 
which life is so full.” The sweet, pathetic tones 
seemed sounding in his ears, and he forgot Le- 
strange to ask himself, with a pang at his heart, 
if it would ever be granted to him to teach her 
that even human love might mean something 
beside pain. 

The next day it was generally, though tacitly, . 
understood that there was to be no sight-seeing. 
For the first time since their arrival at Guada- 
lupe, Fenwick proposed nothing for the amuse- 
ment of the two ladies ; and, after a brief meeting 
in the morning, the day passed without their 
seeing him at all. It was not a very agreeable 
day to any one. Carmela remained for the most 
part in her own room, and had so far the advan- 
tage of Mrs. Thorpe, who, having summoned 
Lestrange, had no alternative but to make the 
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best of his society. He was tired, bored, ill at 
ease, and not a very interesting companion. He 
wished to sound his aunt with regard to her in- 
tentions, but had not courage sufficient to do so; 
and he felt distinctly aggrieved that Carmela 
should avoid him. Had she wished to bring him 
back to his former allegiance, no conduct that 
she could have adopted would have been more 
likely to do so. He began to long to reinstate 
himself in her good opinion and to win again his 
old power—the power it had been so great a 
pleasure to exercise,—but how was he to do so if 
she gave him no opportunity ? 

This was the question he was putting to him- 
self while lounging in Mrs. Thorpe’s sitting-room, 
and irritating that lady by his restlessness and ill- 
concealed weariness. 

“T really think, Arthur,” she said, with asper- 
ity, “ that if it bores you so much to be here, it 
will be best for you to go away. I have not the 
least desire to make a martyr of you.” 

“My dear aunt,” replied Lestrange, “I have 
never credited you with such a desire. Nor do I 
feel myself in the least a martyr. I assure you 
that I like very well to be here, otherwise I 
should certainly go away. Have you ever known 
me fail to gratify my own wishes when it was 
possible to do so?” 
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“ Never,” answered Mrs. Thorpe, emphatically. 
“In that respect at least, I can congratulate you 
upon perfect consistency. But nothing is easier 
than to tell when you are bored, and you are 
badly bored at present—do not deny it.” 

“ Why should I deny what you say is evident ? 
I was not aware of it myself, but we are not 
always the best judges of ourselves. I confess, 
however, that I am restless. Uncertainty is, you 
know, always trying to the nerves.” 

“And what uncertainty are you suffering?” 
asked the lady. “ You informed me immediately 
on your arrival that you had no wish to renew 
your engagement with Carmela, and I do not 
think she leaves you in any doubt with regard to 
the fact that she is not anxious to do so either.” 

‘“‘T told you that—yes,” he answered; “ but I 
also told you that I would be governed in my 
conduct by what I discovered of Carmela’s feel- 
ings. Consequently I am in uncertainty, for 
Carmela gives me no opportunity to learn any- 
thing about her.” 

“Had you no opportunity yesterday in the 
Pedrigal?’’ Mrs. Thorpe asked, with a quickness 
which confused him. “ I certainly thought some 
explanation would be the result of your having 
so conveniently followed the wrong path.” 

He was vexed to feel himself color. There was 
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no one to whom he would not have confided the 
result of that conversation in the Pedrigal rather 
than to this woman, who seemed always ready 
to taunt him with the weakness of which her 
own conduct had been the moving cause. 

“We spoke a little of the past,” he remarked : 
“but not at all of the present. She was good 
enough to say that she does not blame me for— 
anything. But that does not make it less neces- 
sary that I should blame myself. I acted like—” 

“The egotist that you always were,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe, candidly but not unkindly, as he paused. 
“Let us be frank, Arthur. You acted like an 
egotist, and I like a tyrant. Well, I at least am 
punished; for, now that I know Carmela Le- 
strange, I would give much to bring her into my 
life by means of some enduring tie. But this I 
do not think is to be.” 

“You mean,” he said hastily, too much struck 
by her words to consider for the moment his 
pride, “that you do not think she will ever now 
consent to marry me? ” 

Mrs. Thorpe did not remind him of the strik- 
ing inconsistency between the eagerness of the 
question and the attitude he had up to this time 
assumed. She only looked at him with an ex- 
pression which he thought the kindest he had 
ever seen on her face, as she answered: “ I have 
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no reason to make such a prophecy. Carmela is 
not altogether like other girls—not easily fath- 
omed or understood,—and it is difficult to say 
what she will or will not do. Only this I am sure 
of: she will not pardon easily one who has acted 
as you have done; and if you are to regain what 
you have lost, it can only be by winning anew 
her confidence and respect.” 

“ I should prefer to win her heart,” he said— 
“if indeed it has ever been lost to me.” 

His aunt shook her head. “You make a great 
mistake,” she replied, “in thinking that it is pos- 
sible to win her heart unless you can first win again 
her confidence and respect. There may be women 
who love without considering whether the men 
they love are worthy or not, but Carmela is not 
one of them—no woman of the highest order is. 
Respect, you know, is a necessary part of love. 
You have forfeited hers, and you must regain it 
before you can hope to win her love.” 

“ But how am I to do this?” he asked, with a 
humility which sat strangely upon him, and 
which was the result of the recollection of Car- 
mela’s words of yesterday coming to strengthen 
those of Mrs. Thorpe to-day. “It is not an easy 
task.” 

“ No,” said his monitor, “ it is not easy ; but if 
you wish to succeed, it is necessary. For myself, 
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I need not tell you how much I should rejoice 
in your success; for it would take from me a 
weight of self-reproach which otherwise can never 
be removed, and it would bring into close rela- 
tions with me one to whom I owe a great debt 
of gratitude.” 

“Of gratitude?” he repeated interrogatively, 
lifting his eyebrows in surprise. 

“ Of gratitude,” Mrs. Thorpe answered ; “since 
it is not likely that but for Carmela I should 
ever have been what I am to-day—a Catholic, in 
belief at least.” 

“ A Catholic—you!” ejaculated Lestrange. He 
stared as if he thought that she had suddenly lost 
her senses. She could hardly have astonished 
him more. ‘‘ But it is impossible!’’ he cried, 
after a moment. ‘ How often have we agreed 


“Yes,” she interposed, “I know that we have 
agreed to a great many foolish things—you and 
I. But, then, you see, as I have discovered, we 
were very ignorant, for all that we fancied our- 
selves so wise.” 

“And you have come to Mexico to discover 
that?” he exclaimed, with a contemptuous ac- 
cent of incredulity. 

“Yes,” she said again. “It was a blow to my 
arrogant Anglo-Saxon and modern pride; was it 
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not? I fancied that I was coming to a country 
of backward progress and medizval traditions, 
where all the worst superstitions and corruptions 
of the ‘Roman Church’ flourished in an atmos- 
phere of ignorance. Well, I have learned lessons 
here which I hope never to forget,—lessons of 
touching faith, of noble, unstinted charity; of 
patience under persecution; of virtue and wis- 
dom so admirable that I said to myself that the 
religion which produced such fruits was worthy 
of closest study. And when I came to inquire 
into its doctrines and practices, I found all rea- 
sonable, harmonious and perfect. There were no 
gaps to be filled by violent assumptions, as in 
other systems I had known; and instead of an 
atmosphere of ignorance, I found myself ad- 
mitted for the first time in my life into clear, 
intellectual light. This light I know now that I 
could have found anywhere—for it is the light 
of undivided truth which the Catholic Church 
everywhere possesses; but, as a matter of fact, I 
never found it until I came to Mexico. I tell 
you these things, Arthur, in order that you may 
understand that I act only from thorough con- 
viction.”’ 

“Well,” observed Lestrange, throwing himself 
back in his chair, “I can only say that I am 
more than astonished—-I am stupefied! Had I 
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been asked who was the last person I could 
imagine likely to yield to the attractions of the 
Church of Rome, I should have said yourself.” 

“ I should have said myself also,” she answered. 
“ But God is aware that I have always been hon- 
est with Him: that I have never accepted any 
sham, or stultified my reason because others 
chose to do so; and therefore, perhaps, He gave 
me an opportunity—by a way I could never have 
foreseen—to find the truth which I have always 
instinctively desired. And this brings me back 
to Carmela. If she had not received and treated 
with the utmost kindness one whom she well 
knew to be the cause of great suffering to herself, 
I should not be where I am to-day.” 

“And how do you propose to reward her?” 
he asked, with a sudden change of expression. 

Mrs. Thorpe looked surprised. “How is it 
possible for me to reward her?” she asked. 
“ There can be no reward for such a service. But 
there may be gratitude, appreciation, affection ; 
and these things naturally lead to certain results. 
Which reminds me, Arthur, of something I wish 
to say to you—” 

“Tt is coming now!” thought Arthur, grimly. 

“As you know,” she went on, “I am a very 
wealthy woman, and I have always intended to 
make you the heir of at least part of my fortune. 
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I see now that it would have been better for you 
if I had never allowed this intention to be known; 
for the knowledge that you would some day be a 
rich man has had anything but a good effect 
upon your character. In fact, you have disap- 
pointed me so much—I tell you this frankly— 
that there have been times lately when I have 
said to myself that it was still within my power 
to change my intention. But it did not seem to 
me that this would be just. Having allowed you 
to grow up in a certain expectation, I am in 
honor bound to fulfil it. So now, for the first 
time, I promise you explicitly that the half of 
what I possess shall be yours. The other half— 

She paused a moment, and Lestrange listened 
for her next words with a mixture of suspense 
and relief. Of late there had been times when he 
had feared that she would play him one of the 
cruel tricks of testators, and disappoint all his 
expectations at last. But now he breathed freely. 
She had pledged herself, and he knew her too 
well to fear that she would break her promise. 
The half of her fortune was less than he had 
hoped for in his sanguine moments, but more 
than he had expected in his depressed ones. No 
one knew better than himself that it represented 
comfort and ease for life, since Mrs. Thorpe was 
indeed a very rich woman. But what did she 
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intend to do with the other half? He waited 
eagerly to hear. 

“I have not yet fully decided,” she went on 
after a moment, “ what I will do with the remain- 
der—whether I will leave it to Carmela abso- 
lutely, or give it to her in trust for some of the 
purposes of good in which she has interested me, 
and which are so near her heart. Probably it will 
be hers unconditionally ; for I am sure that what- 
ever is put in her hands will be used for good. 
But this I shall take a little time to consider; and 
meanwhile remember that she knows nothing of 
such an intention on my part.” 

“I certainly have no reason for enlightening 
her,’’ said Lestrange. Then he added, with the 
grace which distinguished him when he chose to 
employ it: “ Believe that I am grateful for your 
kind intentions toward myself ; and perhaps most 
grateful that you leave me no longer in doubt of 
them. It may be, as you say, a misfortune that I 
have always looked forward to this inheritance, 
and that my tastes and habits have been formed 
accordingly. But I am afraid you would hardly 
have found me more satisfactory under any 
circumstances.” 

The last words touched her, and she suddenly 
held out her hand to him. “My dear boy,” she 
said, in a tone which he had not heard from her 
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lips in a long time, “if I have been impatient, 
harsh and arbitrary—and all of this I know that 
I have been,—try to forgive me; while I, on my 
part, will be more tolerant of the things in you 
which do not altogether please me. So we shall 
do better in the future than in the past, I hope.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“IF you are to regain the place you have lost, it 
can only be by winning anew the confidence and 
respect you have forfeited.” 

These emphatic words of Mrs. Thorpe rang in 
Lestrange’s ears with an uncomfortable persistence 
after he had left her. Their conversation had 
given him much to think of, but this thought 
seemed to dominate all the rest—even the as- 
tounding declaration of her Catholicity, and the 
relief, mingled with disappointment, of her prom- 
ise that he should certainly inherit half of her 
fortune. Was it strange that, after hearing of 
the destination of the other half, Carmela began 
to seem a much more desirable object in his 
eyes? There are few lovers so disinterested that 
such an announcement would not quicken their 
ardor; and to the exceedingly small class who 
would have been uninfluenced by it Lestrange 
had no pretentions to belong. He frankly told 
himself that it was now absolutely necessary that 
he should make his peace with Carmela. But 
how was he to accomplish this desirable end, the 
difficulty of which he could not conceal from 
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himself? Like a mocking echo he recalled Mrs. 
Thorpe’s words: “ You must win anew her confi- 
dence and respect.” 

As he had said, it was not an easy task ; but if 
it were essential, it must be done. Only—how? 
He had no fancy for the long, slow process of 
building up again a forfeited trust; he desired to 
attain his end by some brilliant stroke—some- 
thing which would accomplish the desired result 
with dramatic effect and dramatic rapidity. No 
flash of inspiration came, however, to tell him 
how this should be done; and when he met Car- 
mela there was nothing in her gentle courtesy to 
help him to a solution of his difficulty. 

The next day was Sunday ; and, after hearing 
Mass. in the charming old Church of Santa 
Brigida—an ancient convent foundation, rescued 
by private munificence from the secularizing 
hands of the government, served by Jesuit Fa- 
thers, and a very favorite church with the higher 
class of Mexicans,—Mrs. Thorpe and Carmela, 
attended by Lestrange, went to the Alameda, 
where all the fashionable world betakes itself on 
Sunday morning. 

It is a brilliant and beautiful scene which the 
lovely pleasure-ground presents on these occa- 
sions. The wide, shade-arched avenues, usually 
so quiet, are filled for two or three hours with a 
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throng abounding in all manner of picturesque 
contrasts of nationality, class and costume. On 
rows of chairs, carefully placed in the shadow of 
the tall trees, with strips of carpet under their 
dainty feet, sit ladies whose toilets bear the high- 
est stamp of Parisian elegance, and men full of 
distinction of appearance; while between these 
lines of spectators, who have come both to see 
and to be seen, passes the shifting crowd of prom- 
enaders, chiefly composed of figures as fashionably 
elegant as those who watch them; with a large 
sprinkling of foreigners, and now and then a few 
of the lower orders in their picturesque dress. 
In high pavilions among the green foliage two 
bands are playing alternately; the sun shines 
with dazzling brightness; the atmosphere is fra- 
grant with the odors of countless flowers; the 
very air seems to pulsate with pleasure and the 
sense of gay life. 

Lestrange, to whom such scenes were always 
enchanting, with their countless suggestions of 
fashion and gayety, felt his spirits rise as soon as 
he entered the beautiful pleasance, and found 
himself, with his companions, part of the quietly- 
moving, well-dressed throng. It was altogether 
just such an atmosphere as suited him; and his 
sense of enjoyment was increased by the con-. 
sciousness of being himself irreproachable in all 
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points of appearance, and of attending two ladies 
who were equally so. 

Mrs. Thorpe was the ideal of an elderly, aris- 
tocratic chaperon, while it seemed to him that 
among all the fair faces present he saw none to 
compare with Carmela’s. Her toilet of black 
lace, with its graceful masses of drapery, needed 
perhaps the charming lace mantilla to complete 
its artistic effect; but if the artist in him desired 
this, the man of the world was more than satis- 
fied with the picturesque black hat, covered with 
a mass of soft, curling plumes, which Mrs. Thorpe 
had purchased in one of the French shops that 
seem bodily transported from the Rue de la Paix 
to the Calle San Francisco, and insisted on Car- 
mela’s accepting. There are men whom nothing 
charms so much as the union of fashion with 
beauty, and Lestrange belonged entirely to this 
class. He noted every detail of Carmela’s toilet, 
even to the long, perfectly fitting gloves of tan 
suéde on her slender hands; and said to himself 
that she bore triumphantly the difficult test of 
dress, and that a man might be proud to walk by 
her side anywhere. With this thought came also 
the conviction that it would be his happy fate so 
to walk through many scenes which his soul 
loved; for nothing was more: impossible to him 
than to remain long in any depressed or humble 
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frame of mind. The thing he desired had, so far, 
always been, with trifling exceptions, the thing 
which had come to him; and he could not believe 
that Carmela would prove an exception to the 
rule. 

They walked for some time along the stately 
avenues, around the sweeping glorietas or circles, 
in the midst of which fountains played; great 
masses of Nile lilies bloomed in the centre of 
limpid pools of water, or statues stood on pedes- 
tals of daisy-starred turf. Every radiating vista 
formed an enchanting picture; the air was filled 
with strains of music and the sound of musical 
speech. Mrs. Thorpe declared that she had never 
seen a place that fascinated her so much. 

“Ido not think there is a promenade in Eu- 
rope to compare with it in picturesque charm,” 
she said. “Mr. Fenwick and I were agreeing in 
that opinion last Sunday. By the bye, where zs 
Mr. Fenwick, I wonder? He has absolutely de- 
serted us. I thought we should certainly meet 
him here.” 

Some one else had the same thought, although 
she did not express it. Ever since they entered 
the Alameda Carmela had, half unconsciously, 
been expecting Fenwick to appear; and, had she 
been thinking of herself or her own sensations, 
she would have been surprised by the disap- 
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pointment which his non-appearance caused. 
Involuntarily she contrasted to-day with last 
Sunday, when he had been their attendant ; and 
knew that she had enjoyed every sight and sound 
then with a pleasure, a sense of sympathetic com- 
panionship, which was altogether lacking now. 
Had some spirit of wisdom counselled Fenwick 
to put his value to the test in this way, or was he 
only depressed by the presence of Lestrange? 
However that might be, it is certain that he did 
not seek them; and it was apparently only by 
accident that they met him at last—walking with 
an elderly gentleman, whom, pausing, he begged 
to introduce as an old friend just arrived from 
the States. The sound of the gentleman’s name 
made Mrs. Thorpe beam with the cordiality 
which people generally display on making a de- 
sirable acquaintance; and after a moment or 
two they all moved on together—Fenwick’s 
friend, whom he had presented as Governor 
Rayburn, walking by the side of Mrs. Thorpe, 
while Fenwick himself fell back and joined 
Carmela and Lestrange, by no means to the 
gratification of the latter. 

This sufficiently obvious fact did not, however, 
trouble the newcomer. His eyes, with something 
like a tender smile in their depths, rested on the 
girl, as if the mere sight of her was a pleasure to 
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him. He, too, noted her toilet, and thought how 
well its perfection set off her delicate beauty ; 
but he also said to himself that he preferred the 
nun-like maiden, with poetic eyes, whom he saw 
in the early morning of every day going to Mass, 
with the black drapery of her country over her 
graceful head. 

“You look as if you belonged to the grand 
monde,” he said to her, smiling. “ Yet I think I 
prefer the Mexican sefiorita.” 

“The Mexican señorita is not lost,” Carmela 
answered, smiling also. ‘She will reappear in 
good time. But, you know, our customs are very 
fixed. For a fashionable promenade like this 
one wears a fashionable toilet; but for many 
other occasions—especially, as a rule, for going 
to church—we dress very plainly and cover our 
heads with the black mantilla. I have heard,” she 
added, a little maliciously, “ that in your country 
ladies dress to go to Church as if they were going 
to a theatre.” 

“IT cannot deny that it is true,” he said. “ The 
kind of dress-parade that takes place in our 
churches will certainly strike me as very strange 
when I return from Mexico, where, without a 
thought of personal display, shrouded like nuns, 
the women go to church simply to pray.” 

“ Even with us,” observed Lestrange, “I think 
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that the people who wear their fine feathers to 
church are generally those who have nowhere 
else to display them.” 

“ Unfortunately, there is not even that excuse 
—if it be an excuse—for many of them,” re- 
turned Fenwick. “The tendency of human nature 
to display its fine feathers is very natural,” he 
added. “I do not quarrel with that, but only 
. with the bad taste evinced in the places too 
often chosen for the display. Now, this is per- 
fect ” (with a glance around). “The gay world 
never found a more charming setting for its 
brilliance.” | 

“I do not suppose,” said Lestrange, supercil- 
iously, “that such scenes have very much attrac- 
tion for you. One must be familiar with the gay 
world in order to enjoy it.” 

Fenwick looked at him for a moment, as if 
wondering a little at such gratuitous imperti- 
nence. Then he answered, quietly: “ My famil- 
iarity with the gay world has been sufficient to 
enable me to appreciate it, I believe, with toler- 
able justice. I am not one of those who worship 
it for the sake of its prosperity, or who foolishly 
denounce it as hollow and shallow. Like every 
other world—that is, like every other order of 
society,—it possesses much that is good, as well 
as much that is bad. There is not at bottom 
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a great deal of difference in human nature, 
whether covered by satin or fustian. Wealth, in 
itself, forms no distinction, except to the vulgar- 
minded; but fine manners, liberal education, 
perfect culture—these things do form a distinc- 
tion; and for the sake of these, which it mostly 
possesses, I take off my hat to your gay 
world. There are many worse places in life 
to sojourn than within its charmed borders; 
still, I should not care to abide there alto- 
gether.” 

“ And I care to abide in no other place,” said 
Lestrange, brusquely. “ It is the only world in 
which life is worth living. Were I forced to 
abandon it—that is, were I deprived of the wealth 
that is necessary to hold one’s place in it,—I 
should wish to go away and bury myself in some 
wild part of the world, where no echo of it could 
ever come to me.” 

He had forgotten Carmela as he spoke; but 
she, listening to him, said to herself that it was 
not strange that love for ker had yielded before 
such passionate love for the things which it had 
seemed necessary for him to renounce in order 
to win her. 

“ Oh, there is no doubt of your always having 
a place in it!” replied Fenwick, lightly. “You 
are the type of man made for it; and, to do the 
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beau monde justice, it always knows its own. 
Now I—” | 

“You feel yourself too superior, perhaps?” 
said Arthur, who seemed still determined to be 
rude. 

“On the contrary,” answered Fenwick, with a 
laugh, “I feel myself too dull. I have a habit of 
looking at life too seriously to suit the gay at- 
mosphere of which we speak. I arrogate no vir- 
tue to myself on that account. It only proves a 
certain want of adaptability in my nature. My 
ideal of a man is one whose sympathy is broad 
enough to embrace all orders of society, to whom 
‘nothing that is human is strange.’ But, never- 
theless, we must be content to know ourselves fall 

far below our ideals,” he added, with a smile ad- 
- dressed specially to Carmela. 

She wished to tell him how much she liked his 
kind and gentle philosophy, and how nearly he 
seemed to her to approach his own ideal; but 
words seemed lacking to her. It was only after 
a moment that she said, a little timidly: “It 
seems to me very narrow to imagine that all 
good is eitherin high or low. I have myself seen 
so much in both—so much charity and gener- 
osity in those to whom God has given wealth, so 
much patience, resignation and fortitude in the 
poor. But for myself, I think I should not care 
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to be too prosperous. I should fear to grow to 
love the things of the world too well.” 

“ There speaks your strain of Spanish asceti- 
cism,” remarked Lestrange. “You know I 
always told you that it was in your nature. But 
you belong to another race also, Carmelita,—a 
race which holds and values and makes the most 
of the things of this world—which, after all, is 
the only world we know anything about,” he 
added, shrugging his shoulders. 

There was much in this speech which offended 
both his hearers. First, the familiar use of the 
affectionate diminutive of Carmela’s name ; and 
secondly, the words with which he concluded. 

“If we know nothing of any other world, it is 
surely our own fault,” she answered, coldly. 
“And for myself, if I have alien blood in my 
veins, I am at least wholly Mexican in my 
heart.” 

She looked at him with a challenge in her 
dark eyes, which made him think that he had 
never seen her so beautiful or so spirited before. 
It was with reproach not altogether simulated 
that he said, quickly: “And so you deny your 
father’s race and people! Do you think that is 
just or well?” 

“T deny nothing,” she replied. ‘‘ But I cannot 
admire nor wish to identify myself with a race 
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that has abandoned the faith of God, and wor- 
ships with a servile adulation the things of this 
world—its wealth, its prosperity, its power. I _ 
would rather be the poorest of my people than 
the greatest of those who chiefly represented 
yours among us, so sordid have they been, so 
steeped in materialism, so—’ She paused ab- 
ruptly, and glanced from one to the other of her 
companions with a charming apology. ‘ Pardon 
me,” she said. “I forget myself. I should not 
speak in this manner. to you. And, indeed, it 
has given me great pleasure to learn how delight- 
ful and admirable some Americans can be.” 

‘‘We must not fail to appropriate such a com- 
pliment to ourselves, Lestrange,” said Fenwick, 
lifting his hat. “I feel a serene consciousness 
that I am one of the delightful and admirable 
Americans alluded to.” 

“Can you doubt it?” asked Carmela, turning 
to him with a smile. 

Lestrange glanced at her suspiciously. Her 
frankness seemed reassuring, yet he knew well 
that Carmela could not be judged by rules that 
held good with other girls. He felt disgusted 
and irritated in a comprehensive manner with 
everything, including himself. He dared not ask, 
even in Fenwick’s jesting fashion, if Carmela 
included him in the class of people so flatteringly 
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described ; for to do so would be to approach too 
near to subjects which were no matter for jest. 
If they were alone now— He felt at this moment 
that it would afford him unfeigned satisfaction to 
call Fenwick into the green obscurity of one of 
the remoter alleys, and there run him through 
the body, like a medizval cavalier or a modern 
French journalist. But, such heroic measures 
being impossible, he felt it at least a relief when 
Mrs. Thorpe turned around and proposed that 
they should take possession of some vacant seats 
in a shady nook. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE next day Fenwick said that it was neces- 
sary to show his newly arrived friend the Castle 
of Chapultepec ; and asked if his other friends, 
who had of course already visited it, did not care 
to see it again, especially since the excursion was 
to be made in time for the sunset view. They 
all agreed willingly ; for, as Mrs. Thorpe re- 
marked, Chapultepec is something. which it is 
hardly possible to see too often ; and moreover it 
was essential to do something to occupy their 
time. So in the golden afternoon they drove 
out, along the magnificent Pasco—one of the 
most beautiful drives in the world—which ex- 
tends from the city to the gates of the park of 
Chapultepec, and soon found themselves on the 
great terraces, or /oggias, of the castle. 

From this historic spot—the fortress of the 
founders of Tenochtitlan, the burial-place of 
Aztec Kings, the residence of the Viceroys of 
Spain, and the palace of Maximilian and Carlotta 
during their brief and tragically-ended reign,— 
one looks out over one of the great views of the 
world ; one that for absolute loveliness can scarce 
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be matched between the Orient and the farthest 
West. Directly below the craggy he’ght on 
which the castle stands lies the park with its 
shadowy alleys, formed of cypresses that were old 
when the Spaniard first set foot on the New 
World; and stretching beyond on every side is 
the wonderful valley, that burst like a vision of 
Paradise upon the enraptured gaze of Cortez 
when he climbed the Eastern mountains and first 
looked upon it. Leagues of emerald land spread 
far as the gaze can reach, a very garden of fertil- 
ity, dotted with remnants of forests, and scores 
of towns, clustered each around its picturesque 
church tower and embowered in leafage ; broad, 
white avenues, lined with stately trees, follow 
the course of the ancient causeways: and aque- 
ducts, picturesque as those of the Campagna, 
stretch their gray stone arches across the green 
land towards the city, that lies within its encir- 
cling walls like a dream of beauty. No blur of 
smoke rises towards the sapphire sky to mar one 
jewel-like tint on its mass of gleaming domes, one 
line of its noble, richly ornate towers. So might 
Byzantium have looked in the days of her splen- 
dor, before the Crescent cast down the Cross. 
Near by shine the waters of the great lakes: afar, 
bounding the wonderful picture, rise the noble 
mountain masses, aerial azure draping their 
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mighty forms; while, dominating all else, the two 
great volcanoes lift towards heaven their radiant 
summits, crowned with eternal snow. 

“It is impossible to imagine anything more 
beautiful,” said Mrs. Thorpe, as they stood on 
one of the marble-paved terraces, looking east, 
where the reflected splendors of sunset were 
already gathering about the luminous mountain 
tops and over the shining city. “ Unless it be 
from the battlements of Paradise, I never expect 
to see such another view.” 

“It would be hard to match it elsewhere,” said 
Fenwick, smiling. ‘‘ And yet I think that the 
view from Guadalupe yonder”—and he pointed 
to the sacred hill in the north—‘‘is almost as 
fine.” 

“There is a wide difference sometimes be- 
tween ‘almost’ and ‘altogether,’ ” observed Mrs. 
Thorpe. ‘ The view from Guadalupe is fine, but 
I know of nothing to compare with this. Every 
detail here is so perfect.” 

“ And the fact that one looks at it from a 
palace of almost fairy-like beauty, in situation 
and arrangement, adds not a little to the charm,” 
remarked Lestrange. 

“ For the first time I am inclined to envy the 
President of Mexico,” said Governor Rayburn, 
looking around with an air of approval. “ A man 
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might be willing to run a little risk to have such 
a residence as this at his disposal.” 

“There is no longer any risk involved in 
the position,” remarked Fenwick. ‘ Mexico has 
grown tired of revolutions, and has become a- 
model of peaceable behavior.” 

“So has Popocatepetl! yonder,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe, significantly ; “ but who knows when the 
smouldering fires may break out again? Mexico, 
too, has a heart of fire under her quietness, and 
a large class of her people feel themselves the 
objects of unjust oppression.” — 

“It is a class, however, that are very slow to 
resort to violence,” answered Fenwick. “The 
priests would have only to hold up their fingers 
to plunge the land in war and bloodshed again. 
But we may be sure that they will not do so.” 

‘‘ Well, Z should do so sooner than submit to 
so may outrages!” said Mrs. Thorpe, in whom 
the militant spirit was very strong. 

Fenwick laughed. “ Persecution is an old, old 
story to the Church,” he went on. ‘She has 
suffered it so often that she knows well what the 
end will be. ‘Keep thy purple, O Cæsar: to 
morrow we will bury thee in it, and chant over 
thee the AM/eluia and the De Profundis, which 
never change.’ That, too, is an old story. But 
does it strike any one that we are only looking 
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at the reflection of the sunset, which must itself 
be very fine? Suppose we go to the other side 
for the western view? ” 

Mrs. Thorpe and Governor Rayburn assenting, 
the three moved away; and it was not Carmela’s 
fault that she did not accompany them. She was 
at a little distance, leaning against the balustrade, 
_ and so absorbed in the marvellous picture lying 
below and afar that she neither heard the con- 
versation nor observed the departure of the trio. 
Since she lingered Lestrange remained also, and 
not recognizing her unconsciousness, he thought 
it a hopeful sign for him that she voluntarily 
remained. He drew nearer to her with a reawak- 
ened confidence. Her face looked very gentle as 
she gazed into what almost appeared to be the 
open gates of heaven; for a wonderful pomp was 
marshalling now about the cloud-wreathed sum- 
mits of the distant peaks. He thought of the day 
when they had been together in the Barranca de 
Portillo ; and it seemed to him as if, for the first 
time, the Carmela of the past was before him. 
But not in the Barranca—not under the great, 
spreading tree by the rushing river—had he ever 
felt the hesitation which beset him now; had his 
heart beat so obtrusively or his voice so faltered 
when he essayed to speak. 

“TI wish,” he said at length, “that I could paint 
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you as you stand there, with that look of dazzled 
delight in your eyes.” 

As, with a start, she turned the eyes of which 
he spoke upon him, the look of delight went 
very swiftly out of them. She became aware for 
the first time of the absence of the rest of the 
party, and for an instant she had an idea of fol- 
lowing them at once. But the situation was not 
of her making; and to retreat from it, as if she 
feared to remain, seemed undignified. So she 
answered, quietly: 

“Is it possible that you can think of any other 
picture in the face of this ?’’ And she motioned 
toward the vision of glory before them. 

“ Yes,” he replied, quickly; “I could think— 
whether I would or not, I must think—of the 
picture which you make in the face of the great- 
est and fairest that earth can show. Ah, Carmela, 
if you would only believe this ! ” 

“And if I did believe it, what then?” she 
asked. All the light and color appeared suddenly 
to fade from her countenance, as they would a 
little later from the snow-covered heights, leaving 
it white and still; and the dark eyes were, for 
once, proud instead of soft as they met his own. 
‘‘What then?” she repeated. “What possible 
difference can it make to me in what manner you 
regard my poor face, which you once painted, 
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and then forgot more quickly than you had 
painted it?” 

“ Forgot!” he exclaimed. “No—I never for- 
got you. I was only weakly compliant to the 
will of others. I know and regret it now.” 

“ Yes,” she said, with an accent of delicate scorn, 
“ now that the will has changed, you are as com- 
pliant in another manner. I am aware of that.” 

“You wrong me!” he cried, passionately. 
“You do me the greatest injustice! Why are 
you determined to think ill of me? Carmela, in 
those days to which I now look back, as a man 
might look back ona forfeited heaven, it seemed 
that you found some good in me. Is it not 
possible that you can ever again find any,—that 
you can ever again believe that there is anything 
in me worthy of your love?” 

Something in the appealing humility of the 
question touched Carmela. “I have never 
doubted that there is much good in you—why 
should I?” she said, more gently. “But that I 
can ever find again what I found, or fancied I 
found, a year ago is not possible. I thought you 
understood this.” 

The softening of her tone gave him a hope 
which she did not intend. ‘ Why is it not possi- 
ble? ” he asked, insistently. ‘‘ Do you not believe 
in regret and atonement for wrong-doing, and 
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would you deny the possibility of this to 
me?” 

“ I would deny nothing to you,” she answered, 
“ except what concerns myself. I believe in your 
regret, and I accept as full atonement your ex- 
pression of it; but beyond that there is no atone- 
ment in your power. Nor dol desire any. Do 
not force me to say more. Do not force me to 
repeat what I told you the other day, and which 
it was surely enough to have said once.” 

“ But listen to me only for one moment,” he 
entreated. ‘‘ Carmela, this is life or death to me 
—I must speak! You were right in what you 
said the other day. The Arthur Lestrange of last 
year was a pitiful egotist unworthy of you. But 
he has had some hard lessons since then, and '’ 
they have taught him both your value and his 
own weakness. Is it not possible for you to trust 
him again? When I think of that day in the 
Barranca de Portillo—that day when we were so 
happy,—it seems impossible that you can cast 
the past out of your heart.” 

“ And when Z think of the day to which you 
allude,” she said, in a tone that was almost stern, 
“I know that it would be as possible to bring 
back its vanished hours as to revive the feelings 
that filled it. You ask if it is not possible for me 
to trust again the man who betrayed the trust 
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I then gave him. I answer no! If I loved him 
I might perhaps forgive his weakness and his 
desertion—for love, it is said, forgives everything : 
but I do not love him. I have never loved him 
since I came to my senses and recognized what 
folly it had been to love one so—” She paused. 
It was not possible for her to strike cruelly, and 
she knew that her next words would have sounded 
cruel to the man who looked at her with such 
_ wistful eyes that her pity was again touched. 
“ See,” she said, after a moment, “ why do you 
persist in forcing me to say these things ?—to re- 
call what I would gladly forget ? ” 

“But how if Z can not forget?” he asked. 
_ “ Carmela, it is strange—although you speak to me 
in this manner, and although I always thought 
that I could never endure to be repulsed by any 
woman, I love you far better than I did when 
we parted a year ago. I love you so well that I 
find it zmposstble to believe that there is no hope 
forme. Give me any probation you please, and 
see how eagerly I will accept it. There is not 
anything I will not do to win again your confi- 
dence and your love. I will even promise to 
become a Catholic.” 

It was as a flash of inspiration that this idea 
came to him, and he uttered it with something 
almost like triumph; for surely this would prove 
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what he had desired to find—the brilliant stroke 
by means of which he might win again all that 
he had lost. But he was not prepared for the 
effect of the words on Carmela. She drew back 
and looked at him with large, startled eyes full 
of wonder—almost of horror. 

“You cannot mean,” she said, “that you 
would be willing, without knowledge, without 
conviction, without faith, to become a Catholic 
simply to please me? ” 

‘It is the strongest proof I can give of what I 
would do for you,” he answered. “I am willing 
to sacrifice even my freedom of thought in order 
that there may be no barrier between us that I 
can remove.” 

“Ah,” she cried, as if the words were involun- 
tarily wrung from her, “is it strange that you 
could not be true to a creature when you have 
no idea of truth toward God? You would play 
with the solemn mysteries of religion, and make 
them a means of gaining your end! Perhaps it 
seems to you a matter of indifference what faith 
one professes when one believes nothing. But to 
me such an idea is horrible. If you came to the 
door of the Church a true convert, no one would 
welcome you more gladly than I—though your 
conversion could have no personal interest to 
me; but to come in this manner, to make a lip- 
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deep profession in order to gain what I can never 
give you—I find no words strong enough to tell 
you what I think of that!” 

“You have found them,” he said, with pale 
lips. ‘‘At least you have made me understand 
how futile any further words of mine are. I have 
offered you everything that a man values most— 
my devotion, my life, the homage of my heart 
and of my mind; and you reject all. I have 
nothing more to. offer—not even the prospect of 
a fortune, since my aunt intends to bestow the 
half of hers upon you.” 

“Upon me!” She faced him with a quick 
movement of indignant pride. ‘It is impossible 
that the sefiora, you aunt, has any such inten- 
tion,’ she said, with a tone which would not 
have misbecome a princess. 

“It is not only possible but certain, since she 
told me of it herself,” he answered. “ You must 
allow me to congratulate you, and myself also, 
that your acquaintance with me has not been 
altogether productive of harm to you.” 

“ And allow me,” she replied, with an admir- 
able dignity, to assure you that no part of your 
aunt’s fortune concerns, or ever will concern, me. 
I can imagine why, fancying perhaps that she 
has done me an injury, she may wish to give it 
to me. But she has done me no injury; and I, 
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who have not the least claim upon her, shall 
certainly not accept any part of her fortune. 
Make your mind easy on this point. What you 
have always been led to believe would be yours, 
and what you held of far more value than your 
faith to me, shall never be lost to you through 
me. I promise you that, and I have never 
broken a promise—now I see Mrs. Thorpe. 
Shall we join her?” 

“I am afraid,” Fenwick was meanwhile say- 
ing to Mrs. Thorpe, “that the scene yonder does 
not augur very well Tor me. I fancy Lestrange 
has made his peace.” 

Mrs. Thorpe did not answer for a moment. 
She was looking intently at the two who were 
advancing toward them in the wonderful evening 
light, which filled earth and heaven with its 
roseate glow. Then suddenly she turned her 
head and said in a low voice: 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Fenwick. I know 
my nephew's face well. He has put his fate to 
the touch—and lost.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ SEÑORA mia,” said Carmela, “do not think 
me obstinate or unkind, but it is necessary that I 
should return to Guadalajara to-morrow.” 

It was the day after the excursion to Chapul- 
tepec, and the two ladies found themselves alone 
together for the first time. Mrs. Thorpe smiled 
a little at the eager, anxious look on the girl's 
face. 

“My dear,” she said gravely, although there 
was a gleam of humor in her eyes, “if you insist 
upon returning to Guadalajara to-morrow, it will 
be necessary for you to leave Mexico to-night ; 
and that would cause you to travel alone with 
Arthur—something which I fear Mexican custom 
does not permit, and which your mother cer- 
tainly would not like.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Carmela, catching her 
breath. “He is going to-night, then; and I—I 
am the cause! Ah, sefiora, there is yet time! 
Keep him and let me go.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Thorpe, coolly. “I told 
you once before that I did not send for him for my 
own amusement; for, in point of fact, he does 
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not amuse me at all. Therefore, why should I 
wish to keep him, since he tells me that he has 
no longer any reason for staying?” 

“ But it seems hard that I should be the cause 
of his going,” murmured Carmela. 

“ Were you not the sole cause of his coming? 
And since he has failed to make good his case 
with you, what should he do but go? He tells 
me that you gave him no hope. Is he right in 
this? ” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, in a low but firm 
voice. “It was not possible for me to give him 
any. Nothing can make the past live again, nor 
do I desire that it should do so. But it pains 
me to pain him, and more yet to pain you.” 

“If I am pained, I have only myself to 
blame,” said the elder lady. -“ There is nothing 
about which you should trouble yourself less 
than my pain in this matter. And as for Arthur 
—well, he seems to feel it now more than I 
imagined he could feel anything; but his pain 
will not last long. Nothing does with him—pain 
least of all. So do not distress yourself about 
what is no fault of yours. As for your going 
home, we will return to Guadalajara in a few 
days, if you wish it.” 

“I did not wish it, except for this,” Carmela 
answered. ‘‘ It has been a great pleasure being 
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here, until—” She paused a moment, clasped her 
hands together as they lay in her lap, and went 
on with an effort: “ There is another thing of 
which I must speak to you, Señora. It is diffi- 
cult, but it must be done. Your nephew told 
me yesterday that you have an intention to give 
me some part of your fortune. What I wish to 
say to you is that this must not be. I thank 
you for the kindness of the thought, but it is not 
possible—you must not give any of your money 
to me.” ; 

“ Arthur had no right to speak to you of what 
I told him,” said Mrs. Thorpe, flushing angrily. 
“It was an inexcusable breach of confidence, and 
I cannot imagine what his object was in commit- 
ting it.” 

“I think it escaped him involuntarily,” said 
Carmela, generously, anxious to make no trouble. 
“ He seemed to desire to let me know that he 
had done me no harm. I think,” she added, 
with her lip curling a little, “that he. thought, 
on the contrary, all that had passed was a bene- 
fit, since it led to such a result. But I told him 
that he was mistaken; and that, since I had no 
possible claim upon you, I should certainly 
decline to profit by your generosity. I hope 
that you will not misunderstand me when I tell 
you the same.” 
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“I do not misunderstand you at all,” replied 
Mrs. Thorpe. “ You think that I wish to offer 
you some money to atone for having deprived 
you of Arthur. But you could not do me a 
greater injustice. My intentions, which relate 
altogether to the future—for I do not propose to 
give any one my fortune until I am done with 
it myself,—have no connection with anything 
which passed between Arthur and yourself. I 
do not believe that you think I did you an injury 
in separating you from him’’—Carmela shook 
her head to signify that she did not,-—-“ nor do I 
now believe it myself. These things are not 
altogether in our hands, and even our wrong 
acts are sometimes made to serve a good end. 
My conduct, which I cannot deny to have been 
very. wrong, served a better end than I deserved 
or could have imagined; for by means of it I 
came to Mexico, I have known you and I have 
become a Catholic.” 

“ No, Sefiora,” said the girl, gently, “ you mis- 
take. It was not owing to any wrong act that 
that these things came to pass. You came to 
Mexico on a generous impulse, with a good in- 
tention—to endeavor to set right what you be- 
lieved to have been a wrong. And God blessed 
that good intention, though in a different man- 
ner from what you had anticipated. He gave 
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you His faith. It was a great grace, and I thank 
Him with all my heart for it.” 

“ After God, I owe it to you,” returned Mrs. 
Thorpe. ‘Had you repulsed my advances—as 
you would certainly have been justified in doing 
—when I went to Guadalajara, I should never 
have seen and known what I saw and knew with 
you of the Catholic Church; and therefore it is 
not likely that I should ever have become a 
Catholic. It cost you an effort, no doubt, to 
accept my acquaintance; but I am sure you 
must feel that you are rewarded for it.” 

‘“ More than rewarded,” said Carmela, her eyes 
suffused with the moisture that springs from a 
heart deeply touched. “It is the greatest happi- 
ness I have ever known.” 

“Then,” said. the elder lady, “do not deny 
me a little happiness—that of thinking that I can 
put into your hands the means of doing much 
good. I desire to do this not only because I am 
attached to you—more attached than I can 
readily say,—but because I know you will use it 
well.” 

Carmela shook her head. “You honor me 
with your trust,” she said; “but it is not possi- 
ble for me to accept it. Use what is yours for 
good purposes while you live. That is best.” 

“ Well, we will say no more about it now,” an- 
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swered Mrs. Thorpe, anxious to waive the sub- 
ject; for she was determined to do what she 
pleased. “ At least, when we return to Guadala- 
jara, you must let me help you with some of the 
charitable works in which you are so much in- 
terested.” 

“Oh, willingly!” cried the young girl, with 
shining eyes, falling readily into the trap. And 
so no more was said for that time of the vexed 
subject of the fortune. 

But the news that Lestrange was going that 
night—going, as she felt, not only out of Mexico, 
but out of her life forever—affected Carmela as 
something as sad as it was unavoidable. She 
had no regret for the decision which sent him 
away, but a mournful sense of the shortness and 
uncertainty of everything oppressed her; and, 
recalling the different manner in which she had 
regarded his departure—how it had seemed to 
tear her very heart asunder—only a year before, 
she felt a recurrence of the self-disgust which had 
prompted her words to Fenwick in the monas- 
tery of San Angel. “To put an unworthy ob- 
ject out of one’s heart is not inconstancy,” 
common sense said to her; but still the sad feel- 
ing of disillusion remained: the consciousness 
that she had given so freely, poured out so lav- 
ishly, a wealth of passionate affection upon a 
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dream, which she had now to cast aside. Every- 
thing in life seemed at this moment to have, as 
it were, a bitter taste—the taste of that knowl- 
edge which comes all too soon of the instability 
and incompleteness of all things earthly; of the 
piteous failures in human character, and the 
insecure foundations upon which our best hopes 
in life are built. 

For such feelings there was but one remedy, 
and that Carmela from long habit was prompt to 
take. Accompanied by Mrs. Thorpe’s maid, 
who, being a Catholic Irishwoman, was always 
glad to be summoned to go with the young lady 
on such visits, she went out to seek a church, 
where she could lay her heart, with all its sad 
thoughts, before the Tabernacle. In no part of 
the city of Mexico has one far to seek to find a 
church ; but most of those which are not parrdé.- 
gutas are Closed after noon, so that it sometimes 
happens that it is necessary to walk some dis- 
tance before finding one with open doors. 

This was how Carmela found it on the present 
afternoon. Santa Brigida, to which she first 
turned her steps, had closed its gates; so, turn- 
ing away from the noise and crowd of the Calle 
San Francisco, she passed through the beautiful 
green avenues of the Alameda, and came out on 
the quieter thoroughfares that lie beyond, in the 
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direction which the flying Spaniards took on the 
terrible Noche Triste—the dismal night when 
those who escaped from slaughter found their 
stout-hearted chief weeping bitter tears beneath 
the tree that, standing on the road to Tacuba, 
is known even unto to-day as “the Tree of the 
Noche Triste.” In this quarter of the city, as 
elsewhere, beautiful old churches abound; and 
Carmela soon found one, the open doors of 
which invited entrance. Long did she remain 
praying in its atmosphere of incomparable peace, 
until at last this peace entered into her heart. 
Her face had a different look. when she rose 
from her knees, and, smiling at the maid, who 
sat on a bench near by, turned toward the door. 

“ I hope you did not grow cold. I am sorry 
to have kept you so long,” she said, in her soft 
tones, when they were once more on the street. 

“ Sure, miss, I was not tired at all, at all,” re- 
plied Margaret, earnestly. “I took shame to 
meself to be sitting ona bench while you was still 
on your blessed knees; but it’s killing those hard 
floors are to me poor knees, that haven’t been 
used to the likes of them. I’m thinking the 
people here are better Christians than we are at 
home,” she added, with a sad intonation. 

“ We have only a different way of showing our 
religion, I fancy,” said Carmela, with: a smile. 
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“ But it was very chilly in the church. We will 
sit down in the Alameda and warm ourselves.” 
So when they entered the beautiful pleasance 
again, Carmela selected seats on one of the pictur- 
esque stone benches that surround the g/ortetas, 
where, sitting half in sunshine, half in shadow, 
they had a charming scene before their eyes: the 
sweeping circle, with its sparkling fountain in the 
centre, round which children played gayly, and 
pedestrians passed on their way through the park ; 
radiating avenues opening vistas of sun-flecked 
shade and depths of bowery greenness, of grace- 
ful foliage and blooming flowers in the gardens 
that lay between. Partly because it was so pleas- 
ant in the lovely, quiet spot, and partly because 
she dreaded what awaited her at the hotel, Car- 
mela was in no haste to move; but, leaning back, 
watched absently the flickering shadows, and the 
children at play around the fountain, until she 
was aroused by an exclamation from Margaret. _ 
“Why, yonder’s Mr. Arthur!” she said. 
“ Maybe it’s you he’s looking for, miss.” 
“Arthur!” repeated Carmela, involuntarily. 
She sat up quickly and glanced around. “It is 
not probable that he is looking for me,” she said. 
“ Perhaps he will not observe us.” 
But this hope was destined to disappointment. 
Arthur was certainly not looking for her, nor 
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had he the least expectation of seeing her, as his 
start when his glance suddenly fell on her amply 
proved. It was a mere chance that led his steps 
toward the two familiar figures, which, had he 
passed on the other side of the circle, he might 
easily have overlooked ; but when he saw Car- 
mela he stopped abruptly, and, lifting his hat, 
advanced toward her. 

“ This is a surprise,” he said. “I did not 
know that you were out.” 

“I have not been out very long,” she answered. 
“I went to church, and, returning, stopped here 
for a few minutes.”’ 

“Will you give a few more minutes to me?” 
he asked, sitting down on the seat beside her. 
“Do not be afraid!” he added quickly in Span- 
ish, as he saw her change color, and a look of 
apprehension which she could not restrain come 
into her eyes. “Iam done with making myself 
disagreeable to you. I only want to say a few 
words before we part, and I am glad to find an 
opportunity to do so. You will not refuse the 
last kindness I shall probably ever ask of you?” 

“T certainly will not,” she replied, with her 
customary gentle courtesy; “ but I hope that, 
since it is perhaps the last time we may ever 
meet, you will say nothing to leave a painful 
memory behind.” 
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“On the contrary, what I wish to do is to 
efface, if possible, some such memories. I wish 
to beg you to forgive and, if you can, forget all 
the pain and annoyance I have caused you. And 
I desire also to tell you that although I have had 
only disappointment and mortification as a result 
of coming here, my better self—for, believe me, 
I have a better self—does not regret it. I have 
learned some things which it was worth coming 
to learn. I have learned that egotism and weak- 
ness have been my worst enemies; and that what 
a man has once let slip, Fate (you would say 
God) is too sternly just to give back to him 
again. If I amin any respect a stronger and a 
better man hereafter, it will be because I have 
known you. I feel that, even while I suffer in 
the realization that I have hopelessly lost you. 
For what I caused you to suffer a year ago, I ask 
your pardon once more from my heart—”’ 

She interrupted him here. “ There is no need 
to speak of that,” she said. ‘If there was any- 
thing to pardon, I have long since pardoned it. 
The fault was mine as well as yours. We were 
mistaken in each other, and we thought only of 
ourselves. On no such love can God's blessing 
rest ; and without it, the end was certain. I see 
that now, and I have no blame for you.” 

‘ But I have blame for myself, and must have 
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as long as life lasts,” hereplied. “I played a 
selfish and cowardly part, for which you were 
right to despise me. But enough of this! What 
I chiefly wish to say relates to another matter. I 
could not sleep last night for thinking of the 
manner in which I forgot myself far enough to 
speak to you of my aunt’s fortune. Carmela, 
can you be generous enough to forgive that ?— 
can you believe that it was not I who spoke, but 
an evil spirit that possessed me and urged me to 
words that I now heartily regret?” . 

“Yes,” she answered kindly, “ I do believe it ; 
and I will forget all that you said.” 

“Are you generous enough for that?” he 
asked. “It was what I wished to beg of you—to 
forget; to say nothing to my aunt, to allow her 
to act freely as she will.” 

Carmela shook her head. “That is impossi- 
ble,” she said. “Even if I had not already 
spoken of the matter to your aunt, it would be 
necessary for me to do so; for I cannot allow her 
to give me any part of her fortune. I have no 
claim upon it. She has other relatives to be con- 
sidered beside yourself; and if she wishes to give 
a part of it to charitable purposes, she must do 
so directly. I must make her understand this; 
and, instead of having to pardon you for the 
information you gave me, I am indebted to you 
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for it. Had she carried out her intentions, a 
bequest which I could not accept would only 
have been an embarrassing trust, to be as soon 
as possible made over to the rightful heirs.” 

“But why should you look at the matter in 
that light?” he demanded. ‘‘ She has a right to 
give her fortune to whom she pleases ; she—” 

Carmela’s lifted hand stopped his words. 
“Say no more,” she said, in a tone as decided as 
it was quiet. ‘It is useless. For your own 
sake, and for my recollection of you, I am glad 
that you have said so much. But it is not possi- 
ble for you to change my resolution. It is no 
spirit of pride or of resentment that I repeat 
what I told you yesterday—that no part of Mrs. 
Thorpe’s fortune will ever concern me.” 

“I am sorry,” he answered, and his tone 
proved that the words were honestly uttered. “I 
should like to be able to feel that, even indi- 
rectly, I had brought some good into your life, 
‘ and you make it impossible.” 

“ Nay,” she said—and he thought with a pang 
that never again could he hope to see such beau- 
tiful eyes as the soft and luminous ones which 
she turned upon him,—‘ if it will be any com- 
fort to you, believe that you have brought much 
good into my life. You do not believe it? 
Then let me count it up for you. First there 
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were many golden days of happiness before I 
knew what was in my heart,—days when I 
learned much from you that had never entered 
my life before. Then came the suffering; but 
surely if there is anything for which we should 
be grateful it is for suffering, which teaches us 
something we could not else have learned. Only 
to-day I had still much to learn,—only to-day I 
felt sad and heart-sick in thinking of the past; 
and it all seemed to me without purpose or 
object. But I went to church, and there, as I 
prayed in the silence and the quiet, God seemed 
to speak to me, and showed me how nothing 
which He permits is without purpose or object. 
Out of the suffering I gained a knowledge and a 
strength I might never else have won; while to 
reward—to infinitely reward—me for whatever I 
had endured, God allowed me the great privilege 
of leading a soul toward His truth. And, adding 
up all these things, I thought to myself what I 
now tell you: that you have brought far more 
good than evil into my life; and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to tell you so before we 
part.” 

“ Carmela, you are a saint!” he cried, over- 
whelmed by emotion, which there seemed no 
words possible to express. Had they been ina 
less public place he would have fallen on his 
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knees before her, to kiss the slender, ungloved 
hands that lay in her lap. As it was, he knew 
that he would never forget this moment: the 
lovely face so full of the light of perfect self-for- 
getfulness; the sound of the soft musical voice 
uttering words which were a revelation to him of 
that high spiritual alchemy, by means of which a 
noble soul transmutes even the base metal of 
evil into the pure gold of good. 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, smiling a little at his 
words, ‘‘the farthest from it! But you must 
believe that I mean all that I have said; and if 
you ever think of me in the future, do not let it 
be as of some one whom you have injured—for if 
so, you would shrink from the recollection,—but 
of some one who has nothing with which to 
reproach you, and who will rejoice from her 
heart to hear of your happiness and prosperity.” 

“I left my best chance for happiness behind 
me in Mexico a year ago,” he said. “ That I can 
never regain; but at least it is something to have 
such kind words from you to take away with me. 
I shall hold all women higher henceforth, for 
having known you; and if ever—if ever, Carmela 
—I think of any religion, I promise that I will 
think first of the religion which I have seen bear 
such fair fruit in you. Now ”—rising abruptly— 
“I will leave you, for this is our real farewell, 
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although of course I shall see and bid you good- 
bye to-night.” 

Without giving her time to reply, he walked 
away; and as Carmela watched his figure passing 
out of sight down one of the shade-arched vistas, 
she was conscious that her eyes were dimmed 
with tears, which had their spring in a source 
deeper than any personal feeling—the keen regret 
for another's pain, and the realization of a past, 
with all its hopes and errors absolutely and for- 
ever closed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


IT cannot be denied that on the next day 
there was a certain sense of relief in every one’s 
mind in the consciousness that Lestrange had 
departed. Fenwick, in especial, made no at- 
tempt to conceal his pleasure in the fact. The 
sun seemed to him to shine with a new bright- 
ness, and the air to possess an elixir of delight 
it had not owned before, since his mind was 
relieved from a fear which he now knew had 
been very great. For he had never been able to 
really believe that Carmela would send away a 
man who in the past had held so powerful an 
influence over her heart; and yet he had known 
well that if she married him she would bear 
for life a burden of disappointment and regret, 
and the keen suffering which the higher nature 
allied with the lower must ever know. That she 
had escaped this was matter for rejoicing, even 
if he himself profited nothing by the dismissal 
of the old lover. 

And he had very little hope of profiting by it. 
Not a word or a look had ever escaped from 
Carmela which could give him hope. On the 
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contrary, he remembered well how often, before 
the coming of Lestrange, he had felt himself 
chilled by the barrier of reserve she had inter- 
posed between them. Still, he said to himself 
resolutely, as he had said to Mrs. Thorpe, that 
he would make every effort in his power to win 
the one woman in the world who seemed to 
him best worth winning ; and that if she gave 
him even a shred of hope, he would cling to it 
as long as she would allow him to do so. 

Filled with these thoughts, her presence when 
they met, the gentle friendliness of her manner 
and the soft kindness of her eyes, gave him a 
new and exquisite pleasure. “Now,” said the 
young man, unconscious how much Jjoyousness 
was in his voice, “what shall we do with our- 
selves to-day! You see, I have my friend on my 
hands, and it is necessary to show him something. 
What shall it be?” 

“Guadalupe is by far the most interesting 
place near Mexico, and after Chapultepec, the 
most beautiful,” observed Mrs. Thorpe. “ Gov- 
ernor Rayburn will certainly wish to see that.” 

“ He will when I explain it to him,” said Fen- 
wick. “ I do not suppose that, up to the present 
time, he has ever heard of it. And you’’—he 
spoke to her, but he looked at Carmela,—“ you 
will accompany us if we go?” | 
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“ With pleasure,” she answered. “It is more 
than an excursion, it is a pilgrimage to go to 
Guadalupe; and neither Carmela nor myself 
would wish to. leave Mexico without visiting the 
shrine again.” 

“Do you think of leaving Mexico soon?” he 
asked. 

“In a few days perhaps. I am going back to 
Guadalajara for a short time, and then—well, 
then it will be necessary to think of home. Mex- 
ico has fascinated me so much that I positively 
feel averse to the thought of leaving it. If I could 
persuade Carmela, now, to go with me—” 

“You are very kind, Señora,” interposed Car- 
mela; “but that is not possible.” 

“ I, too, must soon be thinking of leaving this 
enchanted land for colder and more prosaic 
scenes,” said Fenwick, with a sigh. “ But mean- 
while we will go again to Guadalupe, where we 
first met; and, if necessary to make a return to 
Mexico absolutely certain, drink yet more deeply 
of the water of the Holy Well.” 

“It is not necessary for me to drink of the 
Holy Well in order to be sure that I shall never 
forget Guadalupe, and that I shall certainly re- 
turn if God gives me life,” said Mrs. Thorpe, 
thinking of what had passed within herself upon 
the sacred hill. 
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And so Governor Rayburn was the only one 
of the party who had not at once the sense of a 
religious pilgrimage and of a farewell, as they 
journeyed out to Guadalupe. On.this occasion 
they were admitted into the noble basilica, which, 
stately as it was before, is being rebuilt in yet 
more stately grandeur, to honor the great favor 
and enshrine the miraculous picture of the Mother 
of God. There will be few more beautiful 
churches in the world than this basilica of Guad- 
alupe when finally completed ; for Mexico will 
give her best genius and pour out her wealth to 
prove her grateful appreciation of the fact that, 
while Mary’s feet have touched and hallowed 
many spots of earth beside this hill of Tepeyácac, 
here alone has she deigned to leave an endur- 
ing memorial of herself, imprinted upon the 
blanket of the humblest of the race, which, as 
Las Casas said, received the true religion with 
a readiness that no people in the world have 
ever surpassed, and hold it as faithfully to- 
day. 

After leaving the basilica, the party passed 
through the pretty p/azuela, which fronts the 
deserted Capuchin convent and its adjoining 
church, to the exquisite chapel that covers the 
Holy Well; and from there climbed the stair- 
way which leads to the chapel upon the hill, 
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where Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe herself 
smiled down upon them. 

Very earnest and fervent were the devotions of 
the Catholic members here; but after they had 
concluded their prayers, and set up the immense 
wax candles which they left to burn at Our Lady’s 
feet, Mrs. Thorpe turned her attention to the 
polite but non-committal gentleman with them. 
She explained to him all the details of the shrine 
and then, anxious that he should not omit any 
of the sights of the place, suggested that he be 
shown the curious grotto on the side of the hill, 
made by one of the servitors of the church, and 
ingeniously lined with a mosaic formed of bits 
of broken china-ware. As Carmela had no desire 
to visit this curiosity again, especially since it 
involved descending half of the steep way which 
led downward, she said that she would remain 
on the platform in front of the stone screen, 
where the stairways from the opposite sides of 
the hill meet, until their return. 

Seated on the bench placed there, and absorbed 
in the beautiful scene outspread before her, she 
did not observe the lapse of time, until Fenwick’s 
appearance, as he came up rather breathless 
from the ascent—which is much more dif- 
ficult on the side of the grotto than on the 
other side,--surprised her. “Where are the 
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others?” she asked, as he sat down beside 
her. 

“They have wisely decided to continue their 
walk downward,” he answered, “rather than, like 
the King of France with twenty thousand men, 
climb up the hill, just to go down again on the 
other side. I am instructed to tell you to meet 
them in the p/azuela in time for the next car. 
But that is not due for half an hour yet, so I 
may rest here and recruit my exhausted energies 
a little before we descend.” 

She smiled. “ You seem in need of rest,” she 
said; “and certainly here is a perfect place to 
take it. I think, after all, I like this view better 
than that of Chapultepec. It is not so extensive, 
but there seems to me something in it which the 
other has not. Perhaps it isthe sanctuary charm, 
the sight of all these domes at one’s feet, the 
thought of what has taken place on this spot. 
One feels so near heaven here!” 

“Yes,” he assented, gazing at the wide extent 
of plain, which melted into blue, misty distance 
before it reached the base of the majestic moun- 
tains; “it is indeed a heavenly place. Iam glad,” 
he added, “ that it was here we met. There could 
be no better place to begin—anything.” 

She glanced at the spot where he had been 
standing on the day to which he alluded, when 
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she came around the screen with Mrs. Thorpe 
and saw him for the first time. It seemed very 
long since then. She turned her eyes from the 
imaginary stranger leaning against the parapet 
to the now familiar face at her side, and found 
its gaze directed upon her. 

“I have been thinking,” he said meditatively, 
“of the chances of life and the risks that one 
sometimes runs. It seemed such a mere chance, 
my coming here that day ; yet if I had not come 
we might never have met. I can hardly realize 
the thought of such a misfortune as that.” 

She smiled again, leaning back in her seat with 
an air of composure; for there was something in 
Fenwick’s companionship that always gave her 
a sense of ease, and that certainty of sympathetic 
comprehension which is one of the greatest and 
rarest pleasures of life. 

“It would, at least, have been a misfortune of 
which you were unconscious,” she remarked. 
“ We should have been unconscious also, yet the 
misfortune would have been much greater for 
us than for you.” 

“You are exceedingly good to say so,” he re- 
plied; “but I don’t see how you can possibly 
make that out.” 

“Do you not?” she asked, with some surprise. 
“Yet it is very clear. Think of all that you have 
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done for us—how you have showed us so many 
things and places we could never have found 
alone; given us information, pleasure—” 

“In short, been a tolerable guide,” he said, 
laughing a little. ‘ Well, I am very glad to have 
been of use, and to have been able to add a little 
to your enjoyment ; but, you see, almost any one 
of fair intelligence could have done as much as 
that for you, while the pleasure I have had in 
knowing you has been of an altogether differ- 
ent order. Nothing else could have taken its 
place.” 

He added the last words as if to himself— 
dropping his voice a little over them,—and so 
Carmela did not answer. But the expression of 
reserve, of drawing back within herself, which he 
had seen come over her face on one or two occa- 
sions, when he had spoken somewhat like this, 
did not now appear. He drew an augury of 
encouragement, and after a moment went on: 

“I have feared of late that this rare and ex- 
quisite pleasure was over for me, and therefore 
I cannot refrain from speaking of the happiness 
which it is to me to find myself here with you 
to-day, without—any disturbing influences.” 

A flush came to her cheek, but she answered 
with her usual simplicity of voice and manner: 
“Yes, it is pleasant. And yet one feels sad and 
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ashamed to think of people who are gone as 
disturbing influences.” | 

“Not I,” said Fenwick, with decision. “ I feel 
neither sad nor ashamed to recognize a fact. 
And you must forgive me if I say that I am glad 
to see that you are looking happier than on the 
day we were alone together last at San Angel.” 

“Tt is true,” she said, meeting his gaze with 
her clear, frank eyes. “Iam happier now than 
then. I felt that day a disgust with myself as 
well as with—others. I had been forced to face 
a past from the thought of which I shrank, and 
I had found that there was nothing in it—abso- 
lutely nothing—worth regret. That is a terrible 
revelation. One despises one’s self more than one 
despises—but I forget, in speaking like this, that 
you do not understand me.” 

“I understand you well,” he answered. ‘‘ It is 
not my fault that I know all the history of the 
past to which you allude. Mrs. Thorpe told me, 
because she divined how deep my interest in it 
was. She knew that what I desired above all 
things was to win your heart. She told me, there- 
fore, how Arthur Lestrange had once won and 
lost it, and how he had come to try and win 
it again.” 

The flush on Carmela’s cheek deepened for a 
moment, and then faded away, leaving her very 
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pale, and her eyes grew large with startled sur- 
prise as she gazed at him. His perfect quietness 
of tone and manner made his words even more 
astonishing than they would otherwise have been; 
although under any circumstances they would 
have been astonishing enough ; for she had never 
thought of him as a possible lover, and it had 
been instinct rather than reflection that had 
made her draw back whenever his interest had 
seemed to transgress a certain bound. 

“ Have I startled you?” he asked gently, meet- 
ing her dilated, inquiring gaze. “Perhaps you 
think I have no right to speak in this manner. 
That I grant freely—I have no right at all, unless 
loving you with all my heart constitutes such a 
right.” 

She put out her hand with the quick gesture 
of one who refuses an offered gift. “No, no!” she 
said. ‘It is impossible. I cannot think of that 
again! I have lost faith in all human love; and, 
most of all, I have lost faith in myself. You must 
not give your heart to me—” 

“Tt is too late to tell me that,” he said, calmly. 
«It is already given with a completeness that 
leaves nothing to be added. And the task that 
lies before me now is to win yours, Carmela,— 
to prove to you that all men are not like the 
man who has gone away, and to win you back 
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to faith in yourself and in the possibilities of 
life.” 

“That is too hard a task,” she answered, in a 
low voice. “ Believe me, it is best that you do 
not attempt it.” 

“There is nothing on earth better worth 
attempting,” he said, “even if J fail. But I shall 
hope not to fail; for I believe that your happiness 
is at stake as well as my own. I may be presump- 
tuous, but I think that I understand you suffi- 
ciently to make you happy. You can never know 
how much, how unselfishly, I have trembled 
for you during the last few days. I knew well 
that the man who had once fascinated your in- 
experience would have no power to satisfy the 
true needs and capabilities of your nature; yet 
I also knew that the glamour of the past was 
over him, and —” 

“ No,” she interrupted, “there was no glamour 
over him in my eyes. I saw him as he was so 
clearly—so clearly even at the first moment I 
looked at him—that I had only wonder for my 
own past infatuation. And it was that which sad- 
dened and disgusted me most,—that one can be 
the victim of such delusions. I seemed to havea 
glimpse of the poor foundations on which all that 
we call love rests.” 

“ Not all,” said Fenwick. ‘There is a love 
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which, resting on a noble foundation, not only 
blesses one’s life in time, but is worthy of being 
carried from time into eternity. Do not con- 
found things so essentially different as constancy 
to a worthy passion and obstinate clinging to an 
unworthy one. Only fools are constant to the 
last. Time, thought, prayer, his own conduct, 
helped you to read this man clearly when you 
met him again after long absence. Thank God 
that these things came in time to save you from 
uniting your life to his. For that would have 
been a great and terrible mistake.” 

She shuddered slightly. “ Yes,” she said, “it 
would have been no less than that. I see it now, 
and I do thank God; yet I also feel humiliated 
by the thought of all that I suffered for one so 
unworthy.” 

“It would have been too much to expect that 
you should have known then that he was un- 
worthy. That knowledge had to come through 
suffering and with time. But now—now that he 
has gone out of your life forever, do not let his 
shadow stand between you and the belief in a 
love that shall have a better foundation. That 
would be to give to the past a new and most ter- 
rible importance. Carmela, in saying this I am 
pleading for your life as well as for myself. If 
you could only give your heart to me, I would 
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value it so highly, cherish it so tenderly—ah, how 
vain are words!” He broke off suddenly with a 
note of passion in his voice that had not been 
there before. ‘Unless your heart speaks for me 
how can I hope that you will trust me even 
enough to test the devotion I offer you ! ” he said, 
rising abruptly and walking to the parapet, where 
he had stood on the day of which Carmela had 
been thinking so short a time before. 

She watched him for a moment, as he stood 
with his back to her ; and then, rising also, walked 
to his side. 

“ Listen to me, Señor,” she said, in the soft 
liquid tones he had come to love so well; “and 
believe all that I tell you, for I shall speak to 
you as frankly and sincerely as I think. Itis not 
necessary for me to test anything which you 
offer. It was knowing you that helped me tosee 
what Arthur Lestrange was. When what is true 
is placed beside what is false, one must be poor 
indeed one’s self if one cannot judge the one by 
the other. I had always distrusted him somewhat 
—even in the midst of my infatuation, though I 
would not acknowledge it to myself; but it was 
not until I learned how a different nature could 
inspire trust that I knew how much had been 
lacking in all that I felt for him. Of you I have 
not the least doubt. I feel here—-” she placed her 
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hand on her heart—“ the great value of all that 
you give me ; but—what can I say? I have nothing 
of value to give you in return. Love has been 
made so bitter to me that I shrink even from the 
name. And yet—and yet—I should grieve were 
I never to see you again!” 

Her voice fell over the last words in a cadence 
that was almost a sob. Fenwick turned quickly 
and met her eyes, tender, wistful, entreating she 
knew not what. But he knew. In this moment, 
so critical for them both, when a duller man 
might have blundered so fatally, a flash of insight 
came to him like a revelation ; and he saw that 
her heart was his, though she was not yet able 
to read its riddle. It was as she said—love had 
been made too bitter to her for her to turn 
readily for another draught from the enchanting © 
waters. Time was necessary,—time for the taste 
of disillusion to pass away, for the sting of humil- 
iation to be forgotten, for trust and confidence 
to grow from the sympathy in which they were 
planted, and form a guard of honor round the 
temple where Love should once more enter and 
reign supreme. | 

It spoke well for Fenwick—for the delicacy 
of his perceptions and the unselfishness of his 
emotions—that he saw all of this; and, seeing, 
acted with a kindness and consideration which 
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touched Carmela more than any protestations of 
passion could have done. 

“Tf that is so,’ he said, answering her last 
words, “I promise that you shall see me often 
until the day comes—if it ever does—when you 
tell me that you wish to see me no more. But I 
have little fear of the coming of that day, or else 
I should go now. In the future we will talk again 
of love, but for the present I will speak of it no 
more. You can trust me for that.” 

“ Have I not said that I trust you for every- 
thing ?” she answered. A smile came into her 
eyes and touched her lips. The whole aspect of 
the future seemed changed by the assurance that 
she should see him often. She suddenly held out 
her hand. ‘Come,’ she said, “ let us go into the 
chapel and thank Our Lady for all that began 
here upon’ Her hill.” 
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